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REER Sousicer 


Are you looking for 
a novelty in flowers .or 
vegetables? Or a new Rose 
which delighted you last summer? 

Or perennials which are not kept in 
stock by the average dealer? 

Nine times out of ten 

“You can get them at Dreer’s” 


The Diamond Jubilee edition of Dreer’s_ Garden Book 
describes and offers nearly five thousand species and 
varictics of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs—evcrything really 
worth growing in this country. The illustrations and 
practical cultural directions make this book of greater 

value than any half dozem books on gardening. 

Maile d free to any one mentioning this publication, 


DREER’S CARDINAL CLIMBER is the 
most beautiful, brilliant and distinct annual 
climber ever introduced. It is a strong, rapid 
grower, with deeply lacinated foliage and 
covered with brilliant red flowers, which 
make it a blaze of glory from mid-July till 
frost. 25c per packe 

Dreer’s Garden ook “free with each order. 


HENRY A.DREER 


714 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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r lawn and garden with a wov- 

ld insure greater seclusion for 

and meke the upkeep ov 

npler matter Ancher Post 
Jefied the action of the elements 
ears. Posts and fabric are galvan- 
tto prevent rust and the patented 
insures permanent alignment. 

-s illustrating lawn fences 
iron—tennis court backsteps 
rite for the one you need. 


POST IRON WORKS 
STREET (11th floor) NEW YORK 
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SAVE THE FLOWERS 
WHEN your neighbor’s pets render it impossible to grow flowers 
unprotected, make the beds safe with a small fence of Excelsior 
“Rust-Proof” Flower Guard. It is strong, ornamental and last 
ing. You can place it in moist ground without painting and it wil! 
not rust. The heavy coating of zinc protects it perfectly. 


If you are going to use any wire Fencing, Trellis, Arches, Tree or Bed Guard 
investigate the Excelsior “Rust-Proof” products. They last for years without 


repairs. SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 


ASK us for catalog “F’’ showing these goods 
in use and a sample of the “Rust-Proof” finish. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY Worcester, Mass. 














WRIGHT WIRE CO-. 
























. Landscape 
i . Gardening 


is in keeping with the beauty of yout 


dl ) our trees, shrubs and flowers so harmoni- 
ously arra t, though weary from the day’s cares, 
you find it resist their call to “‘go forth under the 
open sky and nature’s teachings’’? If not, you should 
secure ti I t 


Our La menaaad Department 


Here we n scape experts under che leadership of a competent 
1 planti ns for modest homes or large country 
Our trees, shrubs, plants and 
Fore growing qualities. Write us if you 
Catalogue and full particulars on request. 








Hoopes, Br > Thomas Co., West Chester, Pa. 
ia Ofice—Stephen Girard Building 
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Landscape Architecture 3 
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rates will be sent on request. 
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or binding. These butts have 


ec PINS 


which will not work out_of the joint. | 
. Write for artistic and instructive 


booklet pencoperiy 
“THE STANLEY WORKS 


Department‘‘K”? New Britain, Conn. - 


Hung Doors.” 














(THE HOME SERVICE BUREAU | 





® helps you to find the place you want 
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Metal Ceilings 


We have some distinctive, exceptional pat- 


Beam Ceilings in metal, Ceilings in 
Adams, Tudor or Gothic style. 

If we have the measures of your rooms, 
with an idea of the style desired, we can 
suit you. 

Durable and Incombustible 


The quickest and best way to repair an old 
plaster ceiling is to put up a metal one, 


NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO. 


terns, 





Address Walter C. Kimball. Inc.. 


NDER this heading are grouped the announcements of architects. books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, 
Through the Home Service Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects 
Advertising Manager, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





sanitary and water supply sys- 
Particulars and special advertising 





-=~_ To Build Beautifully You Should Have These Books 


More than three hundred illustrations and plans of artistic and 
comfortable homes of practically every size and style. Innumer- 
able valnable suggestions and ideas. 
Modern Dwellings—9x12 in. 200 Illus, BOTH 
($3,500 to $50,000) with Plans. ...$1.50 BOOKS 
American Homes — 150 Illustrations 
($2,500 to $10,000) with Plans... .$1. 2.00 


These books contain a profusion of the latest ideas in 
CEORCIAN, COLONIAL, ENGLISH, BUNCALOW, &c. 
For those who are Planning to Build 
GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 








35 Cherry Street, New York 

















THE PLAN SHOP BUNGALOWS 


designed for NURTHERKN CLIMATES, combine the artistic beauty of Cali- 
tcrnia bungalows with the utility of the Northern homes. 

The designer is a Californian and knows the bungalow by heart. 

The book is bristling with interest and suggestion for all home makers. It 
embodies successful, compact arrangements, popular and economical story and 
nalf designs, roomy two-story. homes of aebcatee, and cozy campr and lodges. 

Price, including 16-page supplement, Fifty Cents. Supplement alone, Ten Cents. 


200 | ) 
ROLLIN H t . TUTTLE, Architect P. O. Box 3242, Boston, Mass. 








mt <9 
FOR RESIDENCES and COUNTRY HOUSES CONSULT: 
THE SWISS CHALET SPECIALISTS 


200 FIFTH AVE. 
Ask for Folder 3; Representatives wanted everywhere 


Architects 











Send To-day ‘:23,1°? 
y edition of 
STRICTLY MODERN HOMES 
This book contains alarge col- 
lection of the very latest style 
bomes costing from $700 to $10,- 
000. Showing floor plans, exter- 
ior and interior Views, complete 
description and cost to 50c 
erect. . . Price prepaid 
©. M, ESSEBAGGER, Architect 
416 Sinclair Ave., N. E, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 























NEW YOR.. 














STILLWELL BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Y OUR OWN HOM E—the design and See - 


uine bungalows are most profita 
beautiful and practical with low cost. If Ss bomes mean anything to 





you, the pictures, floor and descriptions Books will 
es: Spaeung, ; REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA 
#1000%o gong, ‘. oe SAPP BONGAUAWE cea 5 
one story Bungalows costing $500 to 
ttle Bungalows’—-25 costing t $400 C0 $1200; Price 25Ct». 
SPECIAL OFFFR—All 3 books sent postpaid for $1.00. 





E. W.STILLWELL & CO., Archts., 4115 Henne Block, Les Angeles 





“Colonial Houses,” a 








Mr. E. 8. pane, Areibert. mnnonnces 2 ‘ —" 

collection of designs in that eyer beautiful style. with flocr 

plans to meet modern requirements, This book illustrates N ieee TO 

houses ranging in cost from $5,000 to $30,000. Price $2, by oO T ad ay FIFTEEN 

ye prep: a * end for Catalog. 

le “STUCCO HOUSES” with new desis or we: range S p ruce The Je City Nursery Co. 
of cost es to $35,000. Price xpress pre New Haven, L, Connecticut 
Address, £. $. CHILD, Architect, oom ioie, ‘B Broadway, rf Y. City - 
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“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A mast complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to 
solve your building proposition. 9xi2 inches. 150 illustrations 


Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Archi- 
tecture. General specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. 
Estimates of cost. Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with 
all dimensions. Large half-tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected, 


Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 


W:iLLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St,, New York City 
OR LEADING BOOK SELLERS 


- BUILD A DISTINCTIVE HOME 


Regardless of the cost your home may be built from a distinctive design 
characteristic of you —of a necessity it will be beautiful. *‘ Distinctive 
Homes and Gardens’”’ give all possible assistance by showing countless 
examples of what is good, covering every phase of building. No. 1—35 de. 
signs, $1000 to $6000, $1.00; No.2—35 designs, $6000 to $15000, $1.00; 
No. 3— Combining No. 1 and 2, $1.50. Stock plans priced in each book. 


THE KAUFFMAN COMPANY 622 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohi- 
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New Devices 2 Metropolitan Shops : Household Utilities 
ae cea pRB ae 
HIS department combines one of the established features of Tue House Bea known Metropolitan Shops,” with advertising that is 
appropriate for such reading notes. All advertisers are given position alongside ing matter lepartment is used primarily for small adver- 
tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, wil! be epted. Particulars l : eteociinaas rates will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 Madison Avenue, New Y 


Moth Proof Red Cedar Chest 


On 15 Days’ Free Trial Write 























NO DUPLICATES 


We design and make hand-wrought silverware and 
No piece ever duplicated by us. @ 


| WEDDING GIFTS that have 


jewelry to order. 
Designs and estimates sent to responsible parties § 


on reques 
CLARK-ELLIS STUDIOS 
17 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
— a 


== 
RARE ANTIQUE JEWELRY 


Specimens from all parts of the world—no 
duplicates, hence no catalogue. Will send 
selection to those furnishing satisfactory refer- 


ences, either private customers or dealers. 
SAMUBL GOLDBERG 
of Pasadena, Cal. 
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Formerl 


67 East Congress Chicago 











Wedding Gifts— 


Our book contains engravings of many useful and 
artistic Wedding Gifts, very moderately priced. 
We enclose your eard—pack and ship to any 
part of the world. 


FERDINAND KELLER 
216-18-20-24 South 9th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
The largest Art and Antique Dealers in America. 
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Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco 
er concrete buildin ng. Make it weatherproof as well 
as even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is oo liquid cement coating, especially adapted for 

brick, masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it 
does not poet or peel off but becomes an integral 
part of the wall, preventing discoloration and staining. 


Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofing s —Dampproofings — Technical Paints 

















To individuals the name 
or elsewhere will be pr 
name of the manufacti 
opportunity to serve 
what to buy, where to bu 
STAMPED AND Appressep E 
COMPANY ALL INQUIRIES. DDRE 
Bureau,” Tue House BeavutiFut, 315 Fourth 
New York City. 














HE Garden Number calls for everythi 
flowers—everything t repare the \ 
an abundant flower t. Thes 
logues arrive for study, and fascinating j 
Everybody should send for the catalogues 
study of them and 
may be the happiest part of garden makin 
at any rate, a cheerful way to spend 
in days. 
In one shop we find the tools, of ev 
all bright and ready for 
the garden baskets, with the spike 
in the ground and thus keep t 
cutting the flowers. 


tne I ng r the seed 
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i Painting and Papering 








EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 


Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 














HE furnishings of the country house and | 


the- refitting of the 

now. Already, the wall papers 
the first to be considered in refurnishing, are 
attracting us. Each season they seem mort 
tractive than the one before. The Adam style 
to be in vogue again. It mit | 
furnishings are well cart 


simpie panei tre 





that riod 
hat perios 


itment and 


Where there is a 
——— mouldings with urn vase set 
1, it makes a delightful treatment for a drawing 
potion A plain stripe wn base in 
Adam design is more simple 
ad 
E FIND also in warm gray tones for side 
wall a pine tree with frieze, or crown, of 
treetops and distant ntair Some of 
the borders with graceful lesign are exqui- 


tapestry effect is 
paper in self 


site in color. A floral bo 
attractive over a small 








tones. Grass cloth is seen | tones, and there 
is a coarse weave which is bolder and suitable as 
a background to Mission 1 Craft furniture 
There is an allover floral tapestry design, which 
is especially good for living-room and library. A 
narrow-striped paper for side wall with crown of 
fruit and bird motifs is excellent for a break- 
fast room. Wedgwood designs are also seen in 
panels. “ 

ORTUNATELY there is much beautiful fur- 

niture finished in the Adam period in our 

shops—and for the drawing room, with 
Adam walls, it will be charming. White fur 
ture and furniture painted black, also paintec a 
gray with flowers and motifs in colors, are fas 
nating for the bedrooms For walls, dining 
rooms and libraries, the old English oak and 
hogany vie with each other. It is wonderful how 
much of the genuinely old is coming from the 
older countries. 

COLLECTION of pieces is now for sale in 

New York whi was gathered in New 
inland —si verital e antiques rt 


in which to 


seems to be an undiscovered country 
seek treasures. Phere are some beautiful Chip 
pendale chairs of his best design. A few Queen 


Anne tables, a high boy, an old oak chest of 
1680 date, and many iron andirons, hand-wrought, 
which are now greatly in demand. We were 


iv 
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BOWDOIN AnD MANLEY 


546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 


Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 








GENUINE ANTIQUES 


No Reproductions 
English and Colonial Furniture 
Historical and Other China 
We issue no catalogues 


HENRY V. WEIL 


698 Lexington Avenue, 132-4 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 
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SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 


few pieces of old Southern furniture, a 
d old chair, with two sideboards, a com- 














| fortable sofa and a couple of tables. 
| Box Il RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 
In Specimen Sizes 
R a re Send for Catalog. J 





L i i ac S RL. Elm City Nursery a 


lew Haven, Dept. L, 

















MISS THROOP 


37 East 60th Street NEW YORK 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 





The furnishing of either simple 
or elaborate houses or separate 
rooms planned with care and dis- 
tinction in any desired period. 





Wall Papers, Draperies, Rugs, Furniture 
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Genuine Navajo Rugs 


Made by the Navajo Indians Are Distinctive 


Made in all designs, shapes, and com- 
binations of colors one could desire. 
Suitable for the office and home. 


PERSONAL SELECTIONS MADE 


te meet your requirements for the living- 
room, dining-room, den, bedroom and 
porch, and shipped direct to you from 
the Reservation at lowest prices. Address 


INDIAN SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
Cortez, Colorado 































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of 

Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required, 


, Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





**Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-; hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Science 

‘or home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. pi 
“Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,” 42 pp., a 

. Feed Values,”—practical dietetics, Kk pp., 13 ill., 10 cen 

American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th Si. Chicago, 1 








DON’T COOK THE COOK 
USE 
“ECONOMY” GAS 


For Cooking, Water Heating 
and Laundry Work, and 
also for Lighting. 


“*It Makes the House a Home’’ 
Send Stamp totey for 
“Economy Way.’ 
ECONOMY GAS MACHINE Co. 
504 Cox Building Rochester, N. Y. 
Gas ts Automatic, Sanitary and Not Poisonous 





**Economy’’ 














Here is the only conveyance de- 

signed for the baby that will 

permit the mother to take 
her child everywhere 


Qhisle GoBasket 







If not 

oa A combined wheeler, carrier, bas- 
write sinet and jumper. Can be pushed 
us for or.pulled, carried on the arm or 
Cat will stand alone. Changed in- 
ata- stantly. Endorsed by physicians. 
logue Great convenience to mother— 
and comfort for the baby. Be sure to 
Great get the Oriole—avoid imitations 
}~ ad THE WITHROW MFG. CO. 


2794 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, 0, 





RAT KILLED BY 


SCIENCE 
By the wonderful bacteriological 


i d and prepared 
by Dr. Danysz, of — cool Paris. teed with as success 
for years in the United States, England, France and 


DANYSZ VIRUS 


contains the germs of a pan gf cece be to rats and mice only and is abso- 
lutely harmless to birds, human and other animals 
The s always die My bang ye teverish — 
disease is also contagious to them. Easily prepared and applied. 

How much to use.—A small house. one tube. Ordinary dwelling 
three tubes (if rats are numerous, not Jess than6 — One or two dozen 
for | le with hay toft and yard or 5000 sq. ft. floor space in build- 
ings. rice: One tube, 75c; three tubes, $1.75; Stabe, 85 Bone doen 6 


IND"PENDENT CHEMICAL CO., 72 Front St., New York 








pleased to see an interesting hob-grate presented 
to Fort Allen by Queen Victoria. It is a large 
grate and suited to a big opening. On either 
side are panels on which are heavily wrought 
Medallions with Coat of Arms on one, and “V. 
R” on the other. This is a remarkable piece and 
will be coveted by many. 

ee 


— 
HE wicker pieces are bewildering, coming in 
every kind of article used in furnishing and 
there is no more comfortable chair than 

wicker. They give to the form and are so light and 

comtortable to move about. The Hong Kong 
chairs are a great favorite. Those, and our own 
make are coarsely woven. If one wishes a fine 
mesh, it will be found among the foreign makes. 
Jf one can get the cane work of the seventeenth 
century it is very desirable. 
* 
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HE painted wall in neutral tints is still used 

and for a background for pictures, and ef- 

fective ornaments there is no finer setting. 
There are many preparations, but in selecting, 
one should see that the finish is washable. If 
washable, it will be sanitary and for walls and 
ceilings of plaster, cement and brick, it is ex- 
cellent. Some of the new finishes lately put on 
the market come in all tints and will take sten- 
ciling if one wishes. 

PS 


— 

F one is looking for English knives and forks, 

there are a few sets at one of the big shops 

which are well worth looking up. One set 

of a dozen in ivory handles stained green, and 

two sets of beautiful silver handled ones. These 
are both old and in perfect condition. 

ee 


N another shop we found a superb pair of old 
bronze candelabra. These are simple, in 
form of standards, very tall and each carries 

five candles. Nothing could be finer for an oak 

table, one of the long narrow oak tables which 

are much used now. Such a table with a stripe 

of the heavy old Italian filet lace, which has an 

ivory tone running its length, and the bronze 

candelabrum at each end would be perfect. 
= 
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HERE is also a beautiful center ornament 
of old silver. There is a silver basket at 
the top for fruit, and swinging below, equi- 
distant from each other are six smaller baskets 
for bonbons. It is all of silver wire most deli- 
cately woven. Still another beautiful thing is a 
Georgian silver teapot, very distinctive in design. 


O those interested in pewter, we can direct 

to a pair of tall candlesticks, full twenty 

inches high with broad foundations in ex- 
cellent condition and very rare, two Scotch Tappil- 
News and many sizes of plates, some with re- 
poussé work and coat of arms, also beautiful cups 
and tankards. 

<= 


HERE is also a collection of old Stafford- 
shire figures for sale at most reasonable 
prices, “cottage ornaments” of the quaint- 

est type. 
— 


HERE will be a remarkable sale, in which 
our readers will be interested, of old band- 
boxes and bird-cages of every kind of ma- 

terial and shape. In this day of stuffed birds of 
brilliant hue, the old wicker and china cages will 
have a ready sale. 


—— 


S for bandboxes, no sleeping apartment, set 
aside for a guest, is quite complete with- 
out one or two of these quaint boxes for 

the hats. They are so popular at the present time 
that the old ones are being copied, and one skilled 
crafter keeps many hands busy, As the old stvles 
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MAKE 


people 
should 
colors, 
do it. 


Write 





90% of my business comes from discriminating 


They do this because they know that antiques 


that will enhance in value; 
tored rugs; 


All express paid. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
171 CAYUGA ST., SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 





ORIENTAL RUG GEMS 


REPEATED SALES 


who are buying from me repeatedly. 
be thick and glowing with soft rich 
and because they want only worthy rugs 
they abominate doc- 
they wish to buy economicaily, and 


today for FREE booklet and price list. 
Rugs sent on approval, 





new 
wear carpets. 








PARQUET FLOORS 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL—THICK OR THIN 
Most economical, 
floors—different patterns to match furnishings—out- 


healthful and satisfactory—for old or 


Stocks carried in leading cities. Prices 


and catalogues of design FREE. 
THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind 








Exclusive fabrics 
of soft, selected 
camel’shairwoven 


shing 


touch of individuali 
Made on short notice. 

for ooler ecard. Order th 
er. 


your \ 
THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, Auburn, N.Y. 











containing two 


berry Bag 
by the pound. 


two 3%-inch hand-dipped, 
molded bayberry candles, 
sent 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO., 


Teesvsss § Ba 

SSRs qcte’ 3 
a. Be ogee a 
H ceeS Eee e 8 
“OS ogtok bo. 89 
Neigliwi-s BH . e- 
em et r , 
ROMs Coed 6 
<<a >SSS. a 3 
fee} o-- EF Sec 3 & ° 
> SU, Bees §& aS 
— a-Si 30.8 = 
S-stzgsze & $3 
mnnlssAzAgs O Am 
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Sample box from 


THE HOME OF THE BAYBERRY CANDLE 


T-inch hand-dipped, two 5-inch hand-dipped, 
two 7-inch molded and two 5-inch 
and one Cape Cod es Bay- 
postpaid for $1.00. Pure bayberry wax 


NORTH TRURO, 
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MASS. 
Fine Specimens 
ch rae 


Send for Catalog. = 


The Elm City Nursery Co. 
New Haven, Dept. L, Connecticut 
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ANDIRONS 
Antique, Colonial, Modern, Brass or Wrought-iron to 
fit any size or design of fireplace. 


Catalog Free 


‘4 
describes the famous Jackson Ventilating Grate and 
Fireplace Fixtures. 


E. A. Jackson & Bro., Inc, 
North Reekman St.. New York. 
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HAND MADE 


Manila Bamboo Ware 
For SUN PARLOR, PORCH or GRILL ROOM 


We are sole agents in America for this beautiful 
Oriental Furniture. 


For information, address 


WOODMAN’S, 


1504 Walnut St. 


Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 














FRANCIS HOWARD 
5 W.28thST.,N.Y.CITY 
BENCHES, 
PEDESTALS, FONTS, 
VASES, SCATUARY. 
GARDEN EXPERT 


Send 15¢ for Booklet 
See Sweet's Catalog, 1912, pazes 159° and 1599,"* 








MARBLES MANTELS 











eel et 

Many Styles LAWN AND FARM FENCE Low Prices 
Cheaper than wood, lasts longer and more ornamental. We sell direct 
to users at mauufacturers’ prices. Write today for catalog. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE ©0., Dept. 39, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A Shetland Pony 


—is an unceasing source 
of pleasure. A e and 
ideal playmate. Makes 
the child strong and of 
robust health. Inexpensive 
to buy and keep. Highest 
types here. Complete outfits. 
Entire satisfaction. Write 
for illustrated catalog. 
BELLE MEADE FARM 
Dept. 2, Markham, Va. 








Delight the 
Child’s 

















The latest thing in 
artistic wall cover- 

ings is Shadovr 
Ko-Na.  U-ed in 
homes of culture to 
give that elegance of 
restrained“ richness, 
Effective asa background 
for hand or s:encil decora- 
tion. Eas.ly puton. Keeps 
clean, Doesn’tcrack or fade. 


“ArtisticWall 
In a wide assortment of 


Covering 
harmonious tints and shades. © 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 
Woven Wall Coverings 


i Art, Kraft and Kord Ko-Na. 
Dyed Burlaps and other fabric 
hangings. Write for samples of Shadow 
Ko-Na and our booklet, “Art and 
Utility in Decoration.” 


H. B. WIGGIN'S SONS CO., 
218 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 














the effect can be secured in t 
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they lack some of the interest 
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HE display of Oriental 


and 
and 


wood carvings 

to the galleries 
are to be found. 
and are a source of educati 
unacquainted with the best 
They are all to be sold < 
make a beginning of or 


UR own artists, 
abroad and the clu 
much to offer 

canvases. 


in 


—— 


E have had brough 

of a gifted young 

presentation books 
She uses one of the fly-lea 
tion for each volume 
manner, the story or 
Any one wishing to make 
find the beauty and value 
this beautiful work. 
recipient are lettered in 
If desired, the decoration 
serted by the giver of the | 
a wide range of designs ful 
and decorative quality. 


poem 
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NE of our possessions 
ing to us beautiful 
of table cloths, 

filet work is unusual, the f 
by drawing the threads 


The COLIC tio 


The nat 


making a mesh corresponding 


netted mesh. 
in the Italian and French 
variety, and their embroider 
tiful. The prices are ver 
a wonderful bed spread f 


This is knitted and it took eig! 


to make it. The work, h 
of one person, so fine and 
At the store, orders can | 
Guava Jelly, Honey and ( 
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UCH that is unus 
ting of stones, an 
laces, bracelets and 

moonstones are among the 
delicate. A very old 


set 


necklace, two bracelets, eart 


The figures aré 


+ 
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made of iron, as delicate, intri 


the most elaborate filigre: 


not only interesting but beautifu 


With white or black, or ind 
it would be most distinguis! 
and where the work was 
it has passed through f 


now for sale in a delightful 


as the contents. 


P_—~ 
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E were interested 

Japanese rugs 

country. These are 
are of coarse weave, but are 
and will take much wear. 
cotton rugs in blue and 
white, suitable for summer < 
very low in price. And the 
in the Persian rugs. One 
cretion in buying, for ther 
many bales that are alae. 
for our present schemes 
Perhaps the greatest study 
in making or marring the r 
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from time to 


of paper have been reproduced f 


time 
ugh 
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here 
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GOING TO BUILD] 
OR RE-MODEL ? 
Our Booklet 


“Modern House Heating”’ 


is sure to be of great 
value to you 





Booklet mailed free on 
application 


Shall we send YOU a copy? 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 











9 iberty Street NEW YORK 
us ie 3 
i eyen- 
York. 
+? collec: 
modeled 
Origin- 
and 
rated Cat- 
and 
sugges- 
THE ERKINS 
STUDIOS 
Mf turers 
? exington Ave., New York 
actory: Astoria, L. 1. 














Japanese GardenConstructor 


Ja se landscape garden made at small cost. 
T. R. OTSUKA, 4148S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








Fine Specimens 
Send for Catalog. 
The Elm City Nursery Co. 
New Haven, Dept. L, Connecticut 


European 
Beech 
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Beautify Your Henss with a | 


CRETAN STONE MANTEL 
lelled after masterpieces, with the color, texture } 
serviceable characteristics of any natural stone. 

nd Camnd Cretan Stone Mantels lend a sub- 

t ial elegance unattainable in wood, tile or brick, 

the cost is little greater. Ask for Photographs. 
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THE SHOPPING GUIDE 





DROP LEAF TABLES § ,», 808 

L E A F 
: BLES 
and 
of de- 
sign are com- 
bined with 
convenience. When 
not in use the 
leaves are dropped 
at the sides and the 
tables can readily 
be set out of the 
way. 

We illustrate two 
of our designs, The 
open table (No. 400), 
is manufactured in 
Quartered Oak, any 
finish, and solid ma- 
hogany. while the 
comes in solid plain oak, 
"These may be procured in 
¢ 48 inches. The larger sizes make 
ideal breakfast tables: the smaller is suitable for library, 
porch or card room. For catalog and prices address 


THE LONG FURNITURE COMPANY, Chillicothe, Ohio 















Beauty 





No. 405 No. 400 


table shown as folded (No, 405), 
any finish, solid mahogany. 
diameters of 36, 42 and 











BAYBERRY CANDLES 
FOR EASTER 


The beautiful natural green color of the Cape Cod 
bayberry candles is in keeping with the verdure of the 
returning springtime, and the pungent odor from the 
smouldering wick after the candle is extinguished re- 
calls the pleasures of past seasons by the seaside, and 
gives birth to fond anticipations for the coming summer. 


We will send postpaid with the leaflet “How the 
Bayberrie Candle tells the Fortune” six 7 inch hand 
dipped for $1.00, six 5 inch hand dipped for 75 cents, 


six 5 inch molded for 60 cents or twelve 34% inch (3% 
inch in diameter) for 40 cents. 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO. - North Truro, Mass. 





By-Paths in Collecting 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


“By-Paths in Collecting” fills, among books of its 
kind, a place that is umiaue. To those who already 
know the highroad of the collector, these paths will be 
full of an interest that needs no comment. On readers 
who have not yet travelled the collector’s thorough- 
fare, the book will exercise a peculiar allurement; the 
bywavs will lead back to the highroad—by what un- 
guessed and thrilling ways! 

Cover Design by Leon V. Solon. 
Frontispiece by Ruth M. Hallock. 

Head and Tailpieces by Alfred Brennan. 
Lighty Inserts. Nearly 600 pages. 

Price $2.40. Postage 16 cents. 

Present subseripers to ‘he House Beautiful may se- 
eure the hook by sending one new yearly subscription 
($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. Address 


The House Beautiful, **°EQURTH AVENUE 
























QEAUTIFUL Plants de- 
D serve Beautiful Pots 
She Galloway Productions 
ombine Strength & Dur- 
bility mare phe stic Qual- 
—y, will add Charm 
‘ 9 Your Garden &Home 
- asonable Cost. 
ts, Boxes, Vases, Sun- 
Benches and other 
ive pieces are 
pwn 77 our Catalogue 
ich will be mailed. 
upon nequest. 


ERRA COITA ©, 













3290 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA ] 








E MUST mention a fine table which has 
been in one family for several generations. 


It is Sheraton —of dark mahogany with 
slight inlaying — and is in two parts. Each part 
has four legs with a broad hanging leaf. The 


tables can be used separately for wall tables, or 
placed together for a fine, wide, long dining table, 
with rounded ends. This table is in excellent 
condition, having had the best of care, and we 
can vouch for the genuineness and beauty of the 
piece. It is for sale. Extension tables, as we 
have them, with inserted leaves, were not known 
when this table was made, but it could be used 
for a small family or large one, as desired. 


as 


COMPANY has been formed to make spe- 
A cial baskets. Size, weight and use must be 
given. They are made, for family and com- 
mercial use, of the domestic willow. Clothes 
baskets, bottle baskets, baskets with handles and 
baskets without —the trunk hampers and clothes 
hampers, all made in size demanded. They are 
strong and show excellent weaving of the willow. 


P—— 
— 


NYONE wishing an unusual decoration for 
A a child’s nursery will be glad to know of 
an attractively colored illustration of “Mary 
and Her Little Lamb.” It is in four panels, and 
in the original, no copies having been taken from 
it. The four panels are long and narrow, depict- 
ing the story from beginning to end in a delight- 
ful and unique way. "The work is that of a bril- 
liant young artist. 


» 
_——4 
a 


MOST remarkable collection of fine chairs 

A is shown at one shop just off Fifth Avenue. 

All the chairs are old ones and collectors 

or house furnishers could find many an interesting 

one for hall or living-room. This place is called 

the “Chair Shop” and no reproductions enter 
there. 


_-s 
— 


T ONE of the shops where a specialty of 
A old oak is made are six Queen Anne chairs 
recently imported. They are remarkable in 
beauty and condition. The seats are covered with 
leather, which carries out the tone of the wood. 
This style of chair is well known for the comfort 
it gives, and for dining purposes is not surpassed. 
<< 
TILL another shop displays six chairs cov- 
ered with a very unusual old verdure tap- 
estry. These are entirely upholstered. 
They are straight high-back and most comfort- 
able, and beautiful. We do not know of a room 
where two of these would not add interest. They 
can be sold in pairs, but not singly. 
— 
HE work of the Marblehead Pottery is in- 
teresting. The soft tones of green and blue 
are pleasing and the shapes quite unusual, 
with decorations in simple bird and animal sug- 
gestions worked out on bands around the jars or 


vases. The Pottery also makes tiles, using sea 
motifs, ships, etc. The ivory-white ships on a 
greenish sea, with a blue sky, are very attractive 
and speak of the home of the kilns. Some of the 
landscapes show the rocky shore of the Head, and, 
altogether, the work is noteworthy. 

T THIS season of the year there are many 
A expositions which are of value and interest 

to householders. Some are along house- 
furnishing lines; others, like the Play Products 
Exposition in Chicago, make a direct appeal to 
prospective builders. The products of clay are 
so many and cover so wide a range that their 
extent is seldom realized by laymen. When 
brought face to face with roof-tiles, building brick 
in all its aspects, vitrified clay in the shape of 
bathroom and laundry tubs, household pottery, 
etc., the average man or woman is amazed. Such 
displays are helpful in providing a most useful 
object lesson. 


vii 





HESS saint LOGKER 


— = Whadalichtedanatnaiiieet 
") STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in  snow-white 
baked everlasting enamel, inside and 
out Beautiful beveled mirror door. 
Nickel plate brass trimmings. Steel or 
glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. 
Dust and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be In Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess 
in wall or to hang outside. Send for 
lustrated circular. 
el HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces, Free Bookiet 








The Recessed Ste 


Medicine 








A Large Stock 
Euonymus Send for Catalog. 
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RARE HISTORICAL 


PLATES, PLATTERS AND PITCHERS. GLASS CUP 
PLATES, PEWTER PORRINGERS, 
For sale by 
FRANK C. TURNER, Norwich, Ct. 


Ruiilies a Hime? 


T costs no more to build an attractive, artistic 

home than the other kind, and you wil! be 
sorry if you don’t include all the built-in con- 
veniences which we have devised to make 
housekeeping and home-making a pleasure. 
Your carpenter can do all if you have our 
plans and details. 
“BUNGALOWCRAFT” 
folio pages showing the most artistic and convenient 
bungalows (running mostly from $1,000 to $2,500) in- 
side and out. You will get most valuable suggestions 
from this new book. It is the latest, most compre- 
hensive, most practical. Copiously illustrated with 
large, clear floor plans. Nothing just like it ever pub- 
lished before. Price $1.00 postpaid, which amount is 
rebated when plans are purchased. 


Smaller book showing 38 ideal small Bungalow Homes, 
inside and out, 25 cents, postpaid. 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 
507 Chamber of Commerce 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











New . edition just ready. 128 











Quilted 
Mattress Pads 


THREESCORE and TEN YEARS is ‘a long iife, 
yet about one-third of it is spent in bed. Then why 
—, make your own bed as comfortable as it can be 
made? 


Quilted Mattress Pads 


will not only make it com- 
fortable, but as they are 
spread over the mattress, 

i will protect it, and 
will keep your bed or baby’s 
crib in a perfect sanitary 
condition. 

Examine nen stitching 
on our pads ond see that 
sizes correspond with size 
on ticket. Seconds, dam- 
aged or “Just as good” 
ads are sold under other 
abels. Insist on Excelsior 
pasted Mattress Pads, See 
that our trade-mark is on 
each piece of goods you buy. 


| Excelsior Quilting Co. * Nyon 





“None genuine without 
Trade Mark.” 


New York 
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jn the Best’ 
F#tomes 





Everywhere that 
quality isinsisted upon 
you "find McCray re- 
frigerators. They fit 
into the house plan, 











ice from the outside, 














selected woods and superior insulation. 


They are chosen by the U. S. Pure Food 


2 


=o 

open "seats into the kitchen if desired, and are always an object of 
beauty and convenience. More than this, you may be sure that all 
2 foods will keep perfectly, when put in modern, sanitary 
*' a 
| McCray Refrigerators 
a Germs cannot thrive in the clear, cold, dry air, which is constantly 
| circulating in the provision chambers. All odors are carried off thr ough 
| the drain pipe—no chance of tainting the food. The linings are of 
‘J opal glass, enamel, porcelain or odorless white wood—easily "eheaned 
| and sanitary. Special i ice water cooler and racks for bottled beverages. 
"ad McCrays are built and finished like fine cabinet work with perfectly fitting doors, 


Laboratories and are installed in the most luxurious institutions and private 


residences in the world. 


A wide range of stock sizes and built-to-order types offers a choice to suit the 
smallest or largest family. We co-operate with your architect. 


Write for free book ‘‘How to Use a Refrigerator,’’ 


and any of the following catalogs: 


No. 90— Regular Sizes for Residences. No. 73—For Florists. No. 49—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions. | 
No. 60—For Meat Marke*e 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 572 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in the fotcowing cities: 


No. 69— For Grocers, 
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Chicago, 158 No. Wabash Ave. Milwaukee, Water & Sycamore Sts. Louisville, 643 So. th Ave 
New York, 231 W. 42nc St. | am 103 No. 6th St. Pittsburgh, 114 Market S 
Philadelphia, 206 So, 11th St. Louis, 304 No. Third Ave. Columbia, S. C. Main St 
Boston, 52 Commercial St. , = Orleans, 225 Baronne St. Atlantu, Ga. 82 Marietta St 
Cleveland, 1915 Euclid Ave. San Francisco, Geary &Stockton Sts. Cincinnati, ~ 303 E. 4th St 
Detrott, 239 Michigan Ave. Washington, 611 F. St., N. W. Indianapolis, 1116 Prospect St 


No. A. H. Built-to-order for Re sidence i 


For branch salesrooms in 
other cities see your local 
phone directory. 


i 
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Knitted Table Padding 


Send 







Soft 
and Thick 
The Best Made 


The soft cotton strands 
firmly knitted combine a 
smooth yielding surface 
with strength. Does not 
grow hard with cleansing, as others 
do. Always retains its cushion value. 


If your dealer does not have it 
send us his name. 


THE KNITTED PADDING CO., 6 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass, 














By-Paths in Collecting | 


By VIRGINIA — 


“By-Paths in Collecting’’ fills, books of its 
kind, a place that is uniaue. t already 





se 














know the highroad of the collector, these patl | be 
full of an interest that needs no comment. On readers 
who have not yet travelled the collector's ugh- 
fare, the book will exercise a peculiar allureme mee the 
byways will lead back to the highroad—by lat un- 


guessed and thrilling ways! 
Cover Design by Leon V. Solor 
Frontispiece by Ruth M. Hallock 
Head and Tailpieces by Alfred Grennan 
Eighty Inserts. Nearly 600 ze 
Price $2.40. Postage 16 cer 
Present subscriners to ‘he House Beautiful may se- 
cure the book by sending one new yearly subscription 
($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. Address 


C FOU VEN 
The House Beautiful, 315 RW eT AVELUE 














=partment will be glad to describe in 

of a single room, or to give general 

‘ al rooms, in reply to letters from 
ers to THe House Beautirut. But it is 


a small fee for detailed decorative 

ire floor or for the house as a whole. 

by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

egs that questions be as concise as possible, 
ne side of the paper only, The full name 
ild be written on all plans and letters. 









A SOUTHERN HOUSE 


a plan of my new home. Any 

he plan will be appreciated. ‘The 

in the country on a cotton plantation. 
yme suggestions as to papering; also 
you would do about the furniture. 
lwork downstairs will be dark, polished 





ise window shades? I have no blinds 


ens that are wood-stripped and are the 


> windows. What would you use for 
How large should the rugs be? What 
sink in the right place? We will 
cold water and a private electric 
the oriel window there is a flower 
1e den under the stairway there is a 
nd toilet. 
cation is a prairie. The house will be 

hades of brown with dark roof and 
neys and cost about $6,000, all told. 

A. B. 


ant 





think we have need to criticise your 
would seem convenient and attractive. 
have blinds, we would use shades 
lows to shut out some of the summer 
hould be a dark green. Let them 

to your glass. You can roll them 


sight if you wish. Next, you will need 


e drawn on a rod at top of win- 
ich side to the sill. These should 
your wall. We would use for 

m and den a tan paper with some 
We will pin on.a sample to your 
1 may get an idea of the color. We 


ise a lighter tan in the living-room, and 


ning-room a soft green paper. The cur- 
in those shades, but can have other 
brighten them. There are beautiful 
tans and greens in silk and linen and 
ns that one cannot tell from silk. 

well and wash well, and there are 
“non-fading” materials that you 





reception room windows we would 
m net drawn on small rod top and bot- 
window. Your rugs in reception room 
a square one, a narrow one in the hall, 
ne in the den. The living-room will 
her side of fireplace and a hearth rug 
fireplace. The dining-room needs a 
ug These can be as expensive as you 


We would suggest a good rug to put into 


use, one that had wearable qualities. 
be considered before the furniture 
farther towards making an attractive 


irniture for hall would be table, glass 
two straight-back chairs, and a sofa with- 
a bench like, with arms. It is of cane 


Istered. In the living-room you will want 


two easy chairs of willow stained light 


and cushioned with bright pretty cretonne, 
ris chair —or your husband may want that 
ien. If you have a piano it will be in the 


om, we suppose. You will need, besides 


a J 

















ARCHITECTURAL DEPT. 
"MODERN HOMES" 


New edition of this valuable revela- 
tion of the possibilities of economy 
and beauty in small homes now on 
the presses. Fully illustrated with 
plans and views. LARGE BOOK 50 
cents. Advance orders being received. 


CLYDE S. ADAMS 


ARCHITECT 
1235 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














TO CLOSE OUT 
the first edition of 


HOMES OF CHARACTER 
we are offering a few 
copies of this $1.00 best 
book of house plans for 50 
cents postpaid. Only a few 
. left. Better send today. 
JOHN HENRY NEWSON, 
(Inc.) Architect 
1248 Williamson Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
























ES IGNERS: 


? 
Have you purchased, A Farm or Country Estate? 


Do you desire to alter, Come to Us 5 
We will beautify it and make it homelike. We will arrange the farming 
plant and assist you to build it according to the most economic principles 
Write for descriptive booklet 


103 Park Avenue 


VE. 
NEW ‘YORK CITY - 
aE Ly 








Are you purchasing, 


THE ROSS CO, New York City 





REAL ESTATE 













Ig aoe Estate 
At Scarsdale Station 


Attractive homes of moderate cost 

For delightful all-year residence 

Full om meseegg ore Ry and city conveniences 
Advantageous terms, assistance tor home building 


2 Orv Pa ij 
ay ee 


503 Fiftt 
_New ork City: "= he, 






























of Chicago 


P. & F. CORBIN 





BURGLAR INSURANCE” 


That sense of security which banishes care accompanies the use of 


Corbin Locks 
P. & F. CORBIN 


Division 


The American Hardware Corporation 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


P. & F. CORBIN 
of New York 




























“HERE'S MY 


P. & F. CORBIN Division 
Philadelphia 














“TIDELANDS” 


Kennebunkport, Maine 


Season 1913 


Delightfully situated, 
river and sea. Five 
shore, ten from Casino. Splendid Golf 
course easily reached by river or barge. 
Private boat landing. Large house, thor- 
oughly and artistically furnished antique 
furniture. Four baths, electric light, fire- 
places, dining porch, verandas three sides. 
Garage with chauffeur’s room. Apply 
T. R. A., 204 Hemenway St., Boston, Mass. 


unrivaled views of 
minutes’ walk from 




















At Short Hills, N. J. 











An architect’s own place situated 
to command view embracing the 


Blue Ridge mountains to the West and Staten Island and the build- 


ings in New York to the 


East. House has living room 20 x 40, many 


open fireplaces, hot water heat, nine bedrooms and four baths, stable 
or garage; all conveniences including sewer to tidewater. Near Sum- 
mit andShort Hills stations. Photographs and information on request 


Roche, Craig & Wiley 


Suite 1305, Phone 1546 Cortlandt 
165 Broadway, New York City 








English ‘mom sete pet crn 


Send for Catalog. 


Haven, 












I v Y  xThsElm City Nursery Co. 





| THE HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


helps you find the place you want 








IRON and WIRE FENCES 


Fences of all descriptions for City and Sub- 
urban Homes. Write today for our Loose 
Leaf Catalog, stating briefly your requirements, 


AMERICAN FENCE SONSTRICTION. 


Formerly Fence Dept., American Wire Form Co. 
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Painted 
Floors 


are Easy 











A little soap and water keeps painted floors clean. It takes a scrubbing brush and lots 
of hard work to make bare boards presentable, for the uncoated wood absorbs and holds 
stains of all kinds. Painted floors look better and are more sanitary. Little wonder, then, 
that American housewives are demanding them for kitchens, laundries, pantries, and 
wherever floor surfaces receive hard, constant usage. Try Acme Quality Granite Floor 
Paints and see what splendid, serviceable effects can be obtained. “They dry quickly, 
giving a tough, elastic, wear-resisting surface. “These paints are part of the line of 


= ACME 
QUALITY “= 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 


From roof to cellar, you will find ready for immediate use the appropriate ready-to-use Acme Quality. 





If you have acement floor, you know how it continually powders up and wears away. Acme Quality 
Cement Coater vill prevent this, giving a hard, smooth, durable, sanitary surface, easy to keep clean. 
Besides basement :loors, it is recommended for use on all kinds of cement or concrete structures—in 
stables, garages, engine rooms and elsewhere. 
} To realize just how little trouble and cost it is touse Acme Quality you should send for our free Paint 
book on Home Decorating. It is written for the man of the house and the housewife. It tells what 


f by colored etchings some beautiful effects, and tells you how the work should be done. We wil 
free, if you drop us a card asking forthem. If youdo not know where you can buy Acme Qual 


—— WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Dept. AM, Detroit, Mich. 


innea St. Lo Cincinnati, Toledo, Nashville, Bi gham, Fort Worth, 
ee ee ah ake Si, Meche Wastes Petcheed Sen Ponmaienc, Loe Anecies, Sax: Dice 














° 7 ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, I! 


A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern Amer 
can architecture, its origin, development and possibilities; witl 
100 illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of 
country homes in different parts of the country, the work of 
many architects. A book that will interest every country dweller 
and every would-be country dweller. 

Size, 10x11 in. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents 

Present subscribers to THe House BEAUTIFUL may secure th 
book by sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and $1.50 
additional. Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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table, a small table at one end of 


library table would be near the cen- 
t of hearth rug, where you would have 
One needs a low light if they have gas 
lights on the wall. You do not want 
lights in living-room or den, but do need 
ind over the dining table, but have 
| to bring down low. For the dining- 
will need a dining set of furniture. We 
a light form of Mission in fumed 
dining-room and den. If you can 
gany for the living-room and recep- 
m it will be harmonious and homelike. 
second story make your guest-room 


| with pretty paper with yellow tints, as it 
exposure. The family-room we would 
green and white, the misses’ room in 
soft old rose, and the boys’ room in an 


A GIRL’S ROOM AT COLLEGE 


like to ask your advice about furnish- 
tudy and bedroom. Both rooms are 
small, but the study has an open fireplace. 
ish to paper both rooms, making blue or yel- 
he dominant color in the bedroom, and green 
vn the color in the study. What kind of 
nd rugs shall I have in the bedroom? 
ssion furniture suit the study? What 
x, curtains, and pictures shall I have for 
v. BL 
re two schemes of color, either of which 
ut will make your rooms attractive. 
lect brown, use a light golden shade, 
rk stained brown, floor and wood- 
ined the same, also the woodwork in 











ilings the same tone in both rooms— 
Use a plain, two-toned yellow paper 
bedroom, or a delicate tinted ground with 
»wers. If you can afford oriental rugs, 
means have them. They will last long after 
llege career is over. But if you can afford 
nly one room, use them for the study, 

me simple art rugs in yellow, brown and 

» in the bedroom, Curtains for the bedroom 
ter be white dotted muslin made plain, 

the study curtains of yellow and brown 
In your cushions match the colors in 


uu have a couch, have it covered with brown. 
furniture for study would better be light 
sion with brown tone. A heavy library or 
ly table, but chairs lighter weight. Have the 
lace fitments—irons, tongs, and shovel—of 
brass or copper jars for green branches or 
umn leaves. Your pictures should be framed 
brown to match your woodwork, and hang on 
ne with the eye. 
choose green for the study, have your 
lwork white, your floors stained brown, and 
ugs in soft, rich colors. Make your curtains 
green madras, the cover to couch a green 
and the same rich colored cushions as for 
wn. Do not have the paper a bright green, 
light, soft olive green and avoid dark shades. 
he blue bedroom have blue and white rugs, 





ite curtains to sill, and drapery of blue Japan- 


crepe. Have a jar with Japanese tree if pos- 


le, if not, branches of pine and evergreen. The 


en and blue are beautiful together. Either of 
se schemes will make your rooms attractive. 

















MOTIS.PLOMBING 











Painters will be very busy. this 
Spring. Everybody will be painting: 
Those who have been waiting for lower priced lin- 
seed oil; 

Those who have been waiting “untiltimes get better;” 

Those who have put off painting so long that it 
simply must be done this year; 

Those who forestall Father Time and give their 
houses a Coat of paint every year or two; 

And, of course, those whose regular year it is to paint; 


And finally those who later decide to paint because 
the whole neighborhood is painting; 


So—toget your painting done when you 
‘want.it done, now is the time to engage a 
good painter, decide upon a color scheme 
and select the paint. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


“The Lead with the Spread’’ 


and pure linseed oil mixed to your order and colored 
as you may direct, should be the paint chosen. 

White Lead manufactured by the modern Carter 
process has all the good qualities that have made 
pure White Lead the most widely used paint pigment, 


AND 

it is so white that it is indispensable for really white 
paint or for delicate tints, and so fine that it has 
great affinity for linseed oil, unusual covering capa- 
city and is most economical to use. 

If you do not know all that every house 

owner should know about painting, send 

tor *‘Pure Paint—a Text Book on House 

Painting,’’ FREE, with six suggestions 

for up-to-date color schemes, on request. 


Carter White Lead Company 
12061 S. Peoria Street, Chicago, IIL. 
Factories: Chicago and Omaha 
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WHAT THE | HOTEL MAN HAS. LEARNED 





Why do you find solid porcelain fixtures in the 
bathrooms of modern hotels? 


Because hotel men have learned from experience that solid 
porcelain fixtures are more economical than any other kind 
when compared on the basis of initial cost, plus servant’s time, 
plus the cost of upkeep. 


There’s a valuable hint here for the home builder wise enough 
to plan years ahead. 


In order to meet all require- 
ments, we make plumbing + 
fixtures in three kinds of ware 
—Imperial Solid Porcelain, 
Extra Heavy Vitreous Ware Alles 
and Enamelled Iron. Each 
has its proper use in bath- . 
room equipment. \ 7 








4 











To enable others to know the “ ' 
strong points of each of these wares 
we offer an 80-page booklet, “Modern 
Plumbing.’” This book shows 24 = 
views of model bathroom interiors, 
ranging in cost from $73 to $3000, One of the illustrations (reduced) from out 
with full description and prices. booklet, “Modern Plumbing.”” Write for it. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 

1828 EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS SUPREMACY 1913 

FirrH AVENUE AND SEVENTEENTH STREET, New YORK 
WORKS AT TRENTON, N, J. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston Minneapolis Denver Seattle Cleveland, O. CANADA 
Chicago Washington San Francisco Portland (Ore.) Kansas City ‘The Mott Co. Lad. 
Philadelphia St. Louis San Antonio Indianapolis Salt Lake City 134 Bleury Street, 
Detroit New Orleans Atlanta Pittsburgh ontreal, Que. 


















Sewage Disposal 


THE “4 for 
Say Country Homes 


Without Sewers 


Are you troubled about Sewage 
Disposal at your Country Home? 
THE ASHLEY SYSTEM makes modern house con- 
veniences possible, and the whole premises ee: 
and safe. FREE illustrated literature on Modern Sani- 
tation. Write right away. 

We also provide Sewage Disposal for Institutions, 
Schools, Churches, Club Houses, etc. 


ASHLEY HOUSE SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 
106 Morgan Park, Chicago 














Assistance in Laying Out Your Grounds 


@ The House Beautiful offers its readers expert 
advice in regard to Landscape work. 

@ Let us know what your problem is and we 
will suggest a suitable plan. Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


1 MADISON AVENUE. :: 33 33 :: NEW YORK CITY 
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GUARANTEED | 
PLUMBING | 
FIXTURES 


pee CE 


, ! ‘HE home builder knows shat when “Standard” Plumbing 
fixtures are installed in his bathroom, they represent the 
highest sanitary experience and skill—that better equipment 


could not be bought. 


They make the bathroom modern and 
beautiful and assure a healthful home. 


“Standard” fixtures should 


be specified always in preference to all others because of their 


unquestioned superiority. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home 
and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the 
Green and Gold Label, with the exception 
of one brand of baths bearing the Red and 
Black Label, which, while of the first 
quality of manufacture, have a slightly 
thinner enameling, and thus meet the re- 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


New York . 35 West 3istStreet Cincinnati . . 
Chicago . 9005S. Michigan Ave. 


Toronto, Can. 
Pittsburgh . 


59 Richmond St. E. Montreal,Can. . 
106 Federal Street Boston . e 


633 Walnut Street Hamilton, Can. 

Nashville . 315 Tenth Avenue,So. London . 57- 60 1 

Philadelphia . 1215 Walnut Street NewOrleans, Baronne&St.JosephSts. Houston,Tex. . Prest 
215 Coristine Bldg. Washington, D.C. 

John Hancock Bldg. 


quirements of those who demand “Standard” 
quality at less expense. All “Standard” fix- 
tures, with care, will last a lifetime. And 
no fixture is genuine unless it bears the 
guarantee label. In order to avoid sub- 
stitution of inferior fixtures, specify “Standard® 
goods in writing (not verbally) and make 
sure that you get them. 


Dept. S. PITTSBURGH, P A. 





Toledo, Ohio . . 311 





St.Louis . 100 N. FourthStreet Louisville . 319-23 W. MainStreet Fort Worth,Tex. . Front 
Cleveland . 648 Huron Road, S.E. 


20-28 Jackson St. W. 
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' Meredith Nicholson says: 


“*The Wind Before the Dawn,’ which I have just finished reading, is a ra An 
out of the soil, and my heart warmed to it. I wish all the women in the U. S$ t a 
to do but play bridge could be made to read this novel. The heartache in it is a t und irs 


the male population is just beginning to find it out. 


This is not only a good 1 


verily—but it’s a good kind of book—the sort of thing we all of us ought to get and 
this tale had been translated from the Russian, it would be pointed to as the sort of ng 


literature lacked.” 


Illustrated in Colors by Thomas Fogarty. 


Net, $1.35. (Doubleday, Page & 


5th Great Printing Equal to the other four Combined 





AT ALL BOOK-SHOPS FOR THE BUYING 


And at our own in the Penna. Station, N. Y. C. 
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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


ning-room will have panels of locust and 
rk of cherry. The hardwood floors will 
be of red oak, left light in color. The 
ll extend to the top of the china-closet. 
s above, and the ceiling, will be tinted. 
lor would you suggest for the tinting? 
like your suggestions also as to floor 
ng and window curtains. 
expect to use maple woodwork in the 
he walls will be lined with built-in 
| drawers. The floor will probably 
with an ingrain carpet in , tan. What 
u suggest for the windows 
pect to use the sun parlor as a bedroom, 
ng the bed into a compartment provided for 
ler the floor of closet A in the day. It will 
ve as serving and sitting-room. The win- 
be about three feet from the floor. 
posed sides will be entirely taken up 
lows. What would you suggest for the 
his room? for the window curtains? 
~overing? Remember that the bed 
be pulled back and forth over the 
day. Would a colonial rug on a hard- 
ea good choice? 


1 


room so named will probably be a chil- 
m. We are thinking of having white- 
1 woodwork. What would you suggest for 
rtains, and wall tinting? J... 
Ils of the dining-room above wainscot- 
uld tint a pure yellow. You will find 
lighten your room very much. The ceiling 
| ream white. We should most cer- 
ve folding doors between the dining- 
ing-room, so you will be able to shut 
If you need the 
m the sitting-room have the upper part 
The floor 
ng-room should have a square rug in cream 
golden tan border, or entirely plain 
he curtains of madras in the same 





m when necessary. 


rs of glass in small panes. 


scheme for the living-room is excellent. 
1 use the deep cream madras curtains, or 
hade of buff in wall. For the library, 
be tan, have it a golden tan, and the 
s of a little darker shade in silk—to be 
ash curtains drawn on a small rod and 

to the sill. 


ni, 


sun parlor, used for bedroom at night, 
need a hardwood floor, on account of 
bed morning and night. ‘A colonial rug 
over part of the floor, to be turned up 
ng the bed, if necessary. The walls 
be green —a soft, dark green — as a relief 
eyes from the light. Curtains of white 
shades—the green shades made to 

when there is too much light. 
ldren’s room, with the wood painted 
uld also paint the walls—a silver 
vill be an excellent setting or back- 
he pictures. The window seat will 
good place for playthings to be kept if a 
is made to raise. Have everything low if 
ld or children are young. The curtains 
bright-colored cretonne with birds and 
rs, and the large rug on the floor can be 
with border in colors. The rug should be 
wn to the floor with the patent but- 
Small tables and chairs come for such a 
we envy you the pleasure of fitting 


kitchen should be painted, and we would 
st gray. It can always be washed down 
and lasts much longer than the tints. 
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This book not only tells why it is more eco- 
nomical to buy Brenlin Shades, but shows how 
clever housekeepers everywhere are using 
Brenlin to make their windows look much bet- 
ter. It contains actual samples of Brenlin in all 
grades and many rich colors, and gives valua- 
ble suggestions for their artistic use in har- 
monizing room color schemes and draperies. 


With this book we will send you the name 
of the Brenlin dealer in your town who is now 
ready to show you the three popular grades, 
+ gy for the ordinary window (1 yd. x 2 
yds.) a 


75, 5S cand 306 tie Hari 


BRENLIN UNFILLED —the 75c grade—is the 
world’s finest window shade. It should always 
be chosen where length of service and attract- 
ive appearance are desired. For this grade is 
made of closely woven cloth without the “‘fill- 
ing” that causes ordinary shades to crack and 
show unsightly streaks and pinholes. Sun won’t 
fade it nor water spot it. It is supple—not 
stiff—yet always hangs straight and smooth. 
And it really shades. 75c for windows 1 yd. x 
2 yds. Special sizes and Brenlin Duplex— 
white one side, dark the other—made to order 
at proportionate prices, 


BRENLIN FILLED at 55c and BRENLIN MA- 
CHINE MADE at 30c, for less important win- 
dows, will be found by far the best value in 
shades at these prices. 

Write for the Brenlin Book today. CHAS. W. 
BRENEMAN & CO,, 2070 Reading Road, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

There is a Brenlin dealer in nearly every town. 
If there should not be one in yours, write us and we will 
supply you direct. We satisfactorily fill hundreds of orders 
by mail every year. 


Before you 
select your shades, write 


for this book 
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The possibilities of Beaver Board for artistic panel arrangement and 
decorative stencil treatment are well shown by this living-room of 
Mr. G. B. Bronson at Meriden, Conn. 


The House is Known By Its Walls 


ALLS and ceilings make the home, as 
clothes make the man. 

Good taste in design, refinement in color 

harmonies, the distinction that identifies—all 
can easily be yours by using 


BEAVER BOARD & 


For Walls and Ceilings 


Made in panels of pure-wood-fibre, Beaver Board is easily and 
quickly put up, can be beautifully decorated by painting—elim- 
inates lath, plaster and wall-paper altogether. 


It does notcrack ordeterioratewith age. 


GENUINE BEAVER Boarp is patented 
It is wholesome and sanitary. 


and has our registered trade-mark on the 


It makes the home warmer in winter, back of each panel and sample. It has 
cooler in summer. also a light cream-color all the way 
It can be put on new wall and ceiling through, that comes only by the use of 
beams, or over old lath and plaster. sanitary, durable PuREe-Woop-Fisre, 
It is used for everv kind of building, Insist on seeing both trade-mark and 


residence or commercial. 


color before buying. 
It has forty-one great advantages. 


It is fully described in the free book, Sold by builders’ supply, lumber, 

**Beaver Board and its Uses,” with many hardware and paint dealers and decora- 

illustrations of actual interiors. Write tors, in sizes to meet all average re- 
for book and painted sample today. quirements. 


The Beaver Companies 


Quteos States: 126 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
nad 4 Wall St., Beaverdale, Ottawa. 
Great Britain; 4 Meuthamsten Row, London, W. C. 
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ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


Mr. Embury writes most entertainingly of the new 


cussing its development and possibilities. 


tions. 


Size, lox 11 inches. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 


Present subscribers to THE House BEAuTIFUL may secure the book by send- 
ing one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and $1.50 additional. Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


By 

AYMAR EMBURY, 
American architecture—New England, Southern and Dutch Colonial. 
The American Farmhouse, Elizabethan and Modern English, Spanish or Mission, etc.—explaining its many sources and dis- 
The roo illustrations show the best types of modern country homes in different 
parts of the country. The book makes an instant appeal through its outward appearance—binding, paper, type and illustra- 
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* THE ‘ THE 
WOOD WOOD 
ETERNAL” ETERNAL’ 
Dept. of Agriculture, Forest Service, Bulletin 95, Page 44, issued June 30, 1911, says of Cypress 


**The properties which fit it for 

such wide use are the freedom 

of the wood from knots and | 
other defects . . and the /ong 
period which the wood may be 
expected to last. ‘To this might 
be added handsome appearance, 
which frequently has much to 
do with popularizing a wood.”’ 


Further on CYPRESS, the same Government 
Report says: ‘‘The wood contains little resin and 
thus affords a good surface for paint, which it holds 
well. . . . Itisa popular wood where it is sub- 
jected to dampness and heat. It shrinks, swells 
or warps but little. For the parts of houses 
exposed to the weather it serves equally well.’’ 





Both quotations above are from Bulletin 95, (page 44) U.S. Dept. of Agr. (Forest Service), June 30,1911, 





“‘The Money You Don’t Have to Spend on Repairs is s ALL PROF IT.” “4 


When planning new improvements or repairs to old ones, just remember—**With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.’ 








WRITE TODAY for VOLUME ONE of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, with Full Text 
of OFFICIAL GOVT. REPT. Also Full List of 31 Other Volumes. € REE 





on request.) 








Let our “ALL ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
= = 
IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 











| INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAT, DEALER'S. 
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™ ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern Ameri 
can architecture, its origin, development and possibilities; with 
100 illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of 
country homes in different parts of the country, the work of 
many architects. A book that will interest every country dweller, 
and every would-be country dweller. 

Size, 10x11 in. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents 

Present subscribers to THE House BEAUTIFUL may secure the 
book by sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and $1.50 
additional. Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 

















harming in shape and very durable. 
hem in English houses and always resting on 
sreen plate glass, cut to fit the top of the wash- 
tand. This scheme is so cleanly and sanitary 
hat one wonder it is not more popular in this 






















[CORRESPONDENCE 2 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED ROOM 


1 you kindly tell me what wall covering and 
ering is correct to use in a bedroom with 
gany f the 1810 period? Also, should the 
be stained mahogany color with white wood- 
rk: Wi iat sort of spread or covering is cor- 
t for the pineapple-post bed for the room? 
cal bedroom would it be at all permis- 
to use a modern brass bed with more furni- 
this same period ? G. P. H. 
- an 1810 period of furnishing a bedroom, 
wall should take one of the many papers now 
de in the old designs. All the prominent paper 
ufacturers make them and you should be 
An old-fashioned 
or a stiff little nosegay pat- 
rather than stripes or trellises would be a 
| choice. The floor would better be stained 
For the spread 
bed of that period, there is an endless variety. 
limity was used a great deal. There are 
yw by arts and crafts societies, beautiful 
ds in color which harmonize well with the 
shings of such a room. We know of one of 
mespun linen of creamy shade, combined with 
vine of old-fashioned flowers, also a straight 
ig for the bolster or pillows, also embroid- 
Deerfield, Mass., 


find a great variety. 
flowers, 


hogany, with white woodwork. 


The Deerfield Society, 

ke fringes for spreads. 
is a pity to put a brass bedstead with all the 
of the room of a different period, but 
is impossible to have a bed of the same period 
‘ould use a brass bedstead of a very plain 


rniture 


A PINE BEDROOM 
Will you give me a few ideas concerning the 
ing of a bedroom which I have long had in 
id? I have read in your magazine of a pine- 
lle wall-paper. This room will be quite sunny 
d will be furnished in odds and ends of fur- 
ture stained green. I have stained several pieces 


iryself and have had very good luck with them. 


hat shall I use on the floor and how can I 
ke the room different from most bedrooms? 
vould like a deep window-seat, as there is a 
river view. While I do not often use my 
ym as a sitting-room, I wish it homelike and 
ivenient. Ours is an old house, white paint and 
gany down-stairs, and white paint in all the 
oms hat this one, which is finished in ash. B. 
\n interesting and unusual room could be 
reen stained woodwork and furniture. 
several wall-papers of the kind you 
yn; one has pine boughs, another has small 
ne trees scattered over the surface. Then there 
paper with small bay trees in green tubs, 
hich is English and charming. We would hold 
the green-and-white idea throughout the room, 
1g no other color except a little old blue which 
uld be introduced in curtains, cushions, etc. 
\ Japanese reed screen would suit this room— 
would a wash-stand set of green Japanese pot- 
ry. There are attractive wash-stand sets in light- 
reen glass which cost about $20. They are 
One sees 


le with g 


lere are 


yuntry. 
The window seat should be upholstered im 
reen cotton and the pillows should be plain blue, 


plain green, and blue-and-white Japamese cottons. 
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surface, outside and in, and contains plates showing 
artistic decorative suggestions. Sent free on request. 




















Your floor when finished 
with Mar-not 


will not show any of the marks that 
soon disfigure so many varnished 


| MAR-NOT 


FLOOR VARNISH 


























is an exceedingly tough and elastic 
floor varnish that dries smoothly and 
quickly. Itisone of the many Sherwin- 
Williams products described in our 
Portfolio of Plans for Home Decoration 

This Portfolio tells just what to use for finishing every 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Visit Our Decorative Departments: 
621 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
116 West 32nd St., opp. Gimbel’s, New York City 
and 1101 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 

Address all inquiries to the 

Sherwin-WilliamsCo. .621CanalRoad,N.W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











perlative Beauty 


Not A Matter of Cost- 
Hy-tex proves it 


‘ 8 , 
Hy-tex Brick 
with its pliable, soft-colored units gives 
more beauty and individuality to a wall 
than is possible with any other material. You 
know the discoloration of stucco and the frailty 
of wood. Then reflect on the permanence of 
Hy-tex—its elimination of painting and repair costs! 
To make any judgment fair to yourself you need 


our new booklet “Genuine Economy in Home- 
Building.” Send for your copy today—a postal will do. 


























SREP | ROPES HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
ae | concen | Dept. A., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
[: lI q BALTIMORE, MD., 11 East Lexington St MINNEAPOLIS. MINN., Security Bank Bid 
CHICAGO. ILL., Chamber of Commerce Bld. NEW YORK City, 381 Fourth Ave 
} CLEY ieonb. G., Schotield Bld. YMAHA, NBRB., Woodman of the w orld Bid 


INDIANAPOLIS, 'IND., Board of Trade Bid. PHIL ADELPHIA, PA., Real 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Rialto Bld TOLEDO, OHIO, Ohio’ Bid 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Colorado Bid. 


Estate Trust Bid 














HOW THE BAYBERRIE CANDLE 


TELLS THE FORTUNE 


Food and drink propitiate. 
So with them the table grace; 
Glass with wep partly filled, 

Or the like, with them you place. 
read, 4 a Bayberrie, 

ted, Fe in the glass; 

ay ‘wate and you will see 

If your wish will come to pass. 

If the flame burns clear and bright 
Fate on you bestows her smile; 

If it sputters and burns dim 
Fortune frowns on you the while. 
Curls the wick? Ah, moment fraught! 
If it turns from you away 

Snuff it carefully and veuick, 

Then ill o’er you Y¥ no sway, 
Now it burneth to its close 

And toward you the ‘wick doth fall; 

‘ear no more—and may it hap 

That such fortune come to 

Copyrighted by E. C. , an 1912 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO., North Truro, Mass. 














By-Paths in Collecting 


While the serious collector may go to it for information, the human interest, the color 
of anecdote and witty reflections give it a wider appeal than the average history, written 
with the sole purpose of being helpful. —The Chicago Evening Post. 

The book has a tastefully decorated binding, a delightfully mellow frontispiece, a pleasing 
title page, many delicious head and tail pieces, and scores of excellent photo-engraved 
illustrations. —V ogue. 


: Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may secure the book 
Price $2.40. P ‘ostage 16 cts. sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only NK 0 saditens?, 


Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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THE FAMILY’S GIFT 
To THE BRIDE 


Wedding Silver 
Dinner Services 
Dessert Services 
Tea Services 
Flat Table Silver 
_ Table China 

Table Glassware 


Special Photographs of Individual 
Pieces and complete services. 


WEDDING GIFTS 


can be selected by 
the far away purchaser 
by sending for 


THE HAND BOOK 


which sets forth by 
engraving and description 
Many beautiful and moderate 
priced gifts, including 


WATCHES, CLOCKS,MAHOGANY § NOVELTIES 


Arequest will bring by return 
post THE HAND BOOK or 
, special PHOTOGRAPHS of 
any specified article. 


BAILEY, BANKS ( BIDDLE 


Diamond Merchants, Jewelers. 
Silversmiths, Heraldists, Stationers. 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 














To sectre harmony with natural surroundings use (UU U0) A A 


ENGLISH SHINGLE 
DELS isin 


ring out texture and grain of the woodE 
Paint conceals the beauty of the surface, fades and E 
blisters — costs twice as much. The special preservative = 
oils in Dexter Stains add years to life of wood. The pure Engli = 
ground colors cannot fade. The best f r shingles and all out- = 
side woodwork. Recommended by lead chitects everywhere. E 
Write for stained miniature shingle: d Booklet A. = 
DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 112 Broap St., Boston = 
BRANCH: 1133 Broadway, New York. 

Also makers of Petrifax Cement Coating 

bg hee] H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago; F. H. MeDon- 
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« Stained with Dexter Stains 
T. Gill, Architect, 
Honolulu 
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TALKS WITH 
OUR READERS 


Te House Beautirut for April will be a 











general number, including several impor- 
tant contributions on house furnishing and 
decorating. It will be full of timely hints 
the doing over of interiors, apartments and 
le rooms. April is an important month in 
housekeeper’s calendar, indoors as well as out. 
s an excellent period to plan those minor, but 
rtant, changes which contribute so largely to 
mfort of the household in early Spring. The 
rative features in the April magazine will be 
buted by Miss Bowdoin, the New York 
srator; Mildred Chamberlain, Ann Wentworth 
thers. “Mildred Chamberlain” is the pen 
f a well-known decorator who prefers to 
eal her identity. Her article on page 124 of 
issue, a copy of an actual letter, should not 
missed 


Architectural Interiors will be Mr. Embury’s 

I supplemented by many beautiful half- 
ies. A practical and very helpful series—The 
Possibilities of the Small House, by William 
raper Brincklé — beginning in this number, will 
yntinued for several months. Mr. Brinckleé’s 
formal chats on house building have been pre- 
ed in answer to many letters reeeived by THE 
usE BEAUTIFUL; and thereby hangs an inter- 
ting magazine tale. In the November number 
e editor asked his readers to express their spe- 
| needs. The letters, which came in by dozens, 
ere of unusual value, covering a wide range. 
ny of the writers were especially interested in 
large houses appearing in the magazine, and 
nted more. Many were particularly pleased 
the small houses, and asked for more. A 
rge number desired more old china and old 
rniture articles, while there were innumerable 
juests for rough plans for small families. Mr. 
rincklé is keeping in mind the small family, with 
limited house expenditure, building up his ma- 
rial from actual letters. In this issue he writes 
the $5,000 home. His April chats will con- 
nue this theme, with several requested plans. 
ther specialists are preparing articles to meet 
rious “wants”; so, for the coming year, you, 
ntle reader, will have a part in the make-up of 
HE House BEAUTIFUL. . 


In the forthcoming number Clara Brown Lyman 
ill write of a subject quite removed from the 
eaten path, entitled, How a Prosperous Busi- 
ness Man Became a Successful Country Gen- 
leman: Modern Business Methods Applied to 
e Conducting of an Oldtime Estate. 


\nother paper—When Bachelors Keep 
House—will prove extremely readable; also the 

oms illustrated mark several excellent points 
n interior decoration. Robineau and Teco Pot- 
tery, by Jonathan A. Rawson, Jr., will show sev- 
eral new developments in American ceramics, 
hile in the Old China department some notable 
xperiments of the past will have a word. The 
amous Hunter Collection of eighteenth century 
earthenware and porcelain, recently sold at the 
\merican Art Galleries, will be the topic. 








For the benefit of our readers interested in 
antiques, one feature of the April magazine will 
make a special appeal. The Collectors’ Calendar, 


iving advanced information in regard to the © 


public sale of notable collections all over the 

untry, will begin in that number. THe House 
BEAUTIFUL was the pioneer among magazines so 
far as Collectors’ Interests are concerned, and 
this new feature will be of value to an ever- 
widening circle of readers. 
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Your Home Is Judged 


By Your Bath Room 


HE modern bath room symbolizes the clean, wholesome, 

healthful things of life. It is the daily restorer of 

vitality. It speeds the business man towards his daily 
work, bodily fit and mentally fresh. It receives him in 
the evening, weary in mind and body, and sends him out 
freshly rejuvenated—nerves soothed—muscles elastic— 
and with a glowing sense of well being. 


£4 <4 


No other room in the house so truly measures the 
standards of the family. Other rooms may be over- 
looked, but each refinement or fault of the bath room 
is glaringly distinct and rarely forgotten. 


“‘Her bath room fairly sparkled. Sheisa wonder- 
Sul housekeeper,’’ says the departing guest. 


The Englishman is known by his ‘‘tub,’’ but 
the American is known by his bath room. 
The American has made the bath room _ 
synonymous with cleanliness, conveni- = 
ence and luxury. 


He has done it by his native-zeal for - 
efficiency in small things. A por- 
celain tub does not make a bath 
room. It is the small devices that 
cive each member of the family an 
alloted place for his or her pos- 
sessions — from Baby’s sponge to 
Father’s shaving tools. Little Son 
can have a place for his tooth brush 
—the same as Father, Mother and 
Big Sister. It teaches habits in cleanliness early in life. 


_ And it is the only really sanitary way. 


SUGGESTION 
Perhaps this combination 
of fixtures will help 
to select SAN-O- 
Ware conveniences you 
want for your bath room: 

SAN-O-LA 
Assortment No. 4 
1 No. 1051 14x20 in. Mirror $6 30 


4, 482 5x30in. Shelf . 605 
% 41 Hooks, l6c each . 32 
43 Hook .. ‘ 13 


ed ed 
. 
= 


** 913SoapDish . 110 
763 Comb and Brush 
Holder. . . 1 50 





1 .. 259 Wash Cloth Holder §5 
1 983 = _ Opal Towel 
. 190 
; > oe zt ‘in. Opal’ Towel 
- 230 
1 ee 1090 val Holder ° 65 
1 252 Soap and Soe 
on Holder. . . 135 
1 |, 70BathSeat . 135 
2 * 402 Tumblers, 15c ea. 30 
1 ‘* 593 Tooth BrushHolder 45 
GUARANTEE 
Every article bearing the 
s -O-LA trade mark is 





of the finest materials and 
workmanship, andisguar- 
anteed to give entire satis- 
faction. 

Our ABC Finish is extra 
heavy nickel plate, war- 

ranted for five years. 


ART BRASS CO. 
ew York 
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“This pani Bath Room con- 
tains the following assortment of 
SAN-O.LA Ware: 





SAN-O-LA Assortment No. 6 
Tumbler No. 996 24-in. Opal Glass Shelf and 
Holder $1 Rail $8 
Wash Rag I 1 568 Comb and Brush Holder . 3 40 
1 5 Shaving Mugand Brush Holder 12 
671 Soap and Sponge Holder . 480 
37 24-in. Opal Glass Towel Double 
or . 5 3 25 
95 and Tumb ler Hok der ° 55 
in, Opal Glass Hand Rail 10 00 
. 297 Souty Rest and Spray . 170 
5 43 B _ ber om Hooks, 13c ea. 39 
Alt 1 Bath Seat ° . 45 











It is easy make your bath room luxurious and well 
ordered. The purpose of SAN-O-LA ware is to give 
these necessary touches. The Art Brass Co.’s SAN-O-LA 
bath room ware has an exquisite finish of extra heavy nickel 
plate—like the most beautiful silver ware, but much harder 
and more lasting than silver plate. We warrant it Sor 
Jive years. 
SAN-O-LA ware is of solid brass, not iron, and it is strong 
because brackets and similar parts are solid one-piece brass 
castings—not brass tubing with soldered joints. 
G 





BATH ROOM WARE 


The design is beautiful—simple and graceful, free from the needless ornamenta- 
tion that collects dirt. SAN-O-LA is absolutely sanitary. 


One need not be w ealthy » have a really beautiful Bath Room de Luxe. While 
SAN-O-LA may be found in the most lavish and beautiful homes in America, 
the variety of styles brings the cost within the reach of everybody. At even 
small expenditure you can have some of these necessary luxuries in y ur bathroom. 


The way to prove this is t a o to your dealer’s and see his display of SAN-O-LA 
ware. But be sure that you see—and buy—genuine SAN- O-LA ware, each 
piece of which is plainly s Bcaten 5 ‘Art Brass Co., N. Y.’ 


To make sure—send for names of SAN-O-LA dealers in your city. A post card 
to us at 299 East 134th St., New York, will bring you our new folder, describ- 
ing six ideal combinations of SAN-O-LA fixtures, with our compliments. 


ART BRASS COMPANY 


299 East 134th St. 
New York 





nn No. 387 
No. 1166 No. 730 Soap Dish and Tumble: 
Sanitary Tooth Brush Man's Mirror, 6x8 in. Holder, complete with 
Holder, 55 $2.50 ware, $1.80 
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WHY YOU SHOULD PLANT THE 
GROUNDS ARCHITECTURALLY 


By CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr., M. A. I. A. 


OTS of people are surprised when they find an architect 
has ideas about planting. “O, do you know anything 
about shrubbery,” said one lady to her architect, “why, 
if I’d known that I would have consulted you before 

planning my grounds.” 

Does a painter know how to frame pictures? 

Would your caterer be of assistance in setting the table? 

Could a sculptor be depended upon for good advice on the 
proper setting for his statuary? 

Your architect—he who designed your house—has ideas con- 
cerning the grounds surrounding it, you may be sure. There is 
something more than the botanical side of planting for home 
grounds. There is something more than color, period of bloom 
and height of flowers in the garden—something more vital. 
Architectural arrangement is much the most important thing, 
for with a poor plan to start with no amount of clever planning 
can make the grounds successful. This is where the landscape 
architect comes in—an expert who shall be something more than 
a gardener. 

To start with, every ‘house requires a setting and no setting 
can be right unless it is studied architecturally. The style of 
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Showing the Value of An Architectural Treatment At An Entrance. 
Estate of Capt. Larz Anderson, Brookline, Mass. 
Little & Brown, Architects. 


house and characte f site must be carefully considered so 
that a comprehen 1eme for the entire grounds can be 
rked out intellig: Once your planting plans are made you 


work to them { irs after, doing a little each season until 
scheme 1S Com] 
This is a very n etter way than the ordinary hit-or-miss 
lanting where ot 1 little here one season and a little more 
with sistent idea of the outcome of the 
ing as a whol 
1 New Englar ise builders of a hundred years ago 
knew a great deal architectural planting. Whatever they 
lanted, no m how simple, the effect is good; it stands 
t of time that their methods have become basic 
for much of the rn planting. Most old-fashioned gar- 
dens were laid rchitecturally in a parallelogram and 
whether the garde in front of the house or (as was most 
ten the case) at 1 le or in the rear the planting seems to 
the building. 1 harmony just as there is in the beauti- 
ul gardens of Englanc 
Recently, in a cert mmunity in the East two friends built on 
same street, « e costing $12,000 and the other half as 
Both were | with plastered exteriors, one resembling 
the other as mucl small house can resemble a big one. 


owners established themselves in their 
tened to plant their grounds before cold 


No sooner had 


new homes than bot 





set in. TI vner of the big house set out a line of 
‘ry entirel | the edge of his property next the side 
He extend ks straight up to his entrances and to 


garage. He put 
and when he g 


pearance not soug 
rss 


few clumps of spirea against the build- 
rough his place had that “nice, neat” ap- 
r by better landscape architects. 
s neighbor—h« he small house, had previously lined up 
feet away) with the main house. He 





his garage (thirty 


ow proceeded t a green lattice fence connecting both 
uildings and divid is property in two—a front yard and a 
yack yard. In f1 the lattice he planted shrubbery, with 
ere and there a t1 veeping the lines of shrubbery down on 
he sides of his | in a pretty, wavy line. New trees were 





Terminating a Garden Vista With a Concrete Pool, Seats, Urns and a 
Sundial en Jensen, Landscape Architect. 
Charles E. White, Jr., Architect. 
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The Pergola with Grotto— Bayard Thayer Estate, Lancaster, Mass. Photograph by George Oakes Stoddard 


located near enough to lines of shrubbery to form capes and 
peninsulas, instead of being isolated islands on the lawn. Then 
he laid in a graceful winding walk of red brick and a similar 
driveway to the garage. 

Now, when you walk by these two new houses your eye is imme- 
diately caught by the home of Mr. Six Thousand—and you never 
notice the place of Mr. Twelve Thousand—why? Mr. Twelve 
Thousand probably spent more for his planting than Six Thous- 
and, but Twelve Thousand-has a poor planting scheme ; he wasn’t 
wise enough to unite his garage with the house by means of a 
cute little lattice fence—and his trees stand out away from the 
masses of shrubbery, where they fail to impress. This is the true 
history of two houses, and you will find similar instances hap- 
pening every day in other communities. 

Start right with your planting scheme. Get it all on paper 
before you touch actual planting. If you are not able to do this 
yourself get someone else to do it for you, for in no other way 
can you hope for a successful result. 

Of course some building sites are so endowed by nature with 
trees already grown that the planting scheme becomes insignifi- 
cant. One of my illustrations shows an example of this kind where 
a natural knoll topped with pines requires merely smoothing up in 
simple terraces. However, few building sites offer such natural 
advantages as this one. Most places require to be coaxed and 
petted along after the building is completed, to give the house a 
proper architectural setting. 

In order to solve the problem accurately and avoid risk of 


planting what may have to be moved later, every shrub, root, 
tree or flower should first be studied on a paper sketch containing, 
also, the ground plan of the house and all other buildings on the 
place. With a plan of this sort it is surprising how quickly one 
grasps a planting scheme and how easy it is to develop a planting 
plan intelligently. 

The problem of paths and walks is one of the first that must 
be solved and one must determine in advance whether to use 
curved or straight walks, for in this treatment of walks and drive- 
ways much can be done to enhance the architectural appearance 
of the place. As a general thing, you may be sure that curved 
walks look best on a large place where the planting is to be in- 
formal and picturesque. Straight walks would be very inhar- 
monious on a place of this character. 

On the other hand, there are places for straight walks—places 
that could not be successfully filled by curved walks. It may 
be said as a general rule that where walks come close to the 
walls of a rectangular building (especially on an open lawn) 
they look best extended straight along, parallel with the walls. 
We have all seen snake-like walks extending across a lawn pro- 
ducing a disagreeable, silly effect. 

When it comes to the materials of which walks may be built 
there is an opportunity to use judgment. Cement makes an ex- 
cellent wearing surface but cement need not be used for sub- 
sidiary walks which are far away from the house (unless it be 
as a foundation for a brick walk). Brick walks look well every- 
where bufthey are not practical unless there is a firm, well-built 
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concrete foundation under the brick. Old- 
fashioned brick walks laid in sand are not 
practical for modern places. Something 
that will stay “put” after it is laid is now 
required, and brick laid in sand soon gets 
out of level after successive thawing and 
freezing during winter. 

To build a brick walk properly, trench out 
the ground to a depth of 18 inches or more. 
In the bottom of the trench lay about 8 
inches of cinders topped with 4 or 5 inches 
of good cement concrete. Then on this firm 
foundation (when it has hardened) lay your 
brick in a 2-inch bed of sand just as close 
together as they can be laid. After they 
are put in place and pounded down with a 
heavy tamper, pour cement, sand and water 
(mixed to about the consistency of milk) 
into all cracks, and when the cement has 
hardened clean off the top of the walk with 
wire brushes and acid. 

Paving brick are best for walks, especially 
those pavers which are dark red in color, 
with rounded edges. Square brick are apt 
to crumble on the edge and do not wear so 
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, ite 
Driveway of Crushed Stone Edged With 
Cobble Stones, Where a Curve is in Har- 
mony With the Treatment of the Grounds 


























undation of heavy, broken stone, old 
rick-bats or anything else of like nature 
hat will make a sound foundation. 

\ few simple architectural features as 
trategic points about the grounds will do 
uch to enhance the beauty of the place. 
Simple brick piers with flower pots, or a 
little concrete pool, or a few cement garden 

ats or sundial always produce a result 
surprisingly attractive, at little cost. 

Concrete vases on top of gate posts, when 
lled with flowers usually look well. Even 
lain, wooden flower boxes have their place 
nd function, giving an architectural result 
lificult to get in any other way. These 






Simple Architectural Treatment That Lends An Air of Individual 
Charm. Tallmadge & Watson, Architects 


well. Most pavers are set on edge, with joints broken precisely 
the way they are in a brick wall. 

Cement driveways are very practical for automobiles but un- 
less the driveway is placed, either close to the building or entirely 
away from it (as at one of the boundaries of the property) a 
cement driveway does not make a pleasing appearance, streaking 
across the lawn. Thus, the driveway should be carefully planned 
as to location so that it will not take away from that expanse of 
lawn which is so much desired by landscape architects. 

Crushed stone makes a good driveway, though it must be 
kept in repair, for automobiles soon wear ruts in it. Cinders 
also make a very good driveway when packed down hard, though 
such require a little work done on them every year to keep them 


in condition. Both crushed stone and cinders need a gtod, firm aren ee Fite. Architects vee een eee 





















































A Garden on the Massachusetts Coast Where the Architectural Use of Pottery Greatly Enhances the Beauty 
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The Value of a Curved Path on a Large Estate. A Pergola is Always 
an Excellent Way to Terminate a Vista 


are the features that pay. They give your place that individuality 
so necessary to a successful planting scheme. They are the 
architectural attachments that help make the grounds harmonize 
with the house. 

Especially when the house is of brick, iron fences in con- 
nection with brick piers do much, architecturally, for the home 
grounds. In other places hedges arranged architecturally and 
kept carefully trimmed are the right thing. Often no boundaries 
at all, nferely a straight or gently sloping lawn extending down 
to a border of hardy perennials gives the best possible effect. 

Trees are, of course, necessary to the architectural appearance 
of any place, to say nothing of the comfort afforded by them. 
However difficult it may be to get them, and whatever they cost 
you must have trees, not only for comfort and decorative effect 
in summer but for the architectural effect they give in winter 
also, with their branches sprawling against the sky. 

The most practical trees to use are nursery trees, for these have 
been moved many times from place to place on the nursery 
grounds to prepare them for their final move to your property. 
Thus they have the “moving habit” and will prove more hard) 
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Most Old-Fashione 


Their O 


usually, than trees from the woods which 
have never before been moved. 

It is surprising what large trees can be 

nsplanted successfully. A good way to 

mplish the moving of a large tree is 
dig a trench around it in the fall before 

t, making the excavation well outside 

he area of roots, and then leaving the tree 
unti | the ground freezes. In the meantime, 
hole can be dug to receive it at the new 
ation. Once the ground is thoroughly 

‘ozen so that the earth containing the roots 

f the tree is frozen into a solid ball, it is 

to move the tree without injuring the 
r tendrils so necessary to remain un- 
isturbed. 

If only house owners would appreciate 

value of trees—and if only they would 
ilize that trees should be large so immedi- 
effect can be obtained! Pass through the 
residence sections of almost any 

1 and you will sometimes find houses 
sting upwards of ten thousand dollars 

h not more than fifty dollars expended 

trees and shrubbery—a ridiculously in- 
uate appropriation. 

No architect can get the proper effect for 

house unless the grounds are properly 
lanted. Money spent for architectural 
lornment on the exterior of a house is ab- 
solutely wasted unless the surroundings of 
he houses are made correspondingly beau- 
ful. Otherwise your place will appear bald 

id uninviting when, perhaps, a neighbor’s 
ottage costing half as much as your house 
rill be twice as attractive. 

Small trees are better than none—but it 
takes such a long time for them to grow up! 
Have less of them if you must but have 
hem bigger. Study the full grown trees on 

eighboring places and see how effective 
hey are. Imagine these houses with the 
trees suddenly stripped from the grounds 

1 you will realize how much your pretty 

v house will be depreciated by lack of 
xood planting. 

\ forest is not required in your dooryard 

you do require foliage, and owners 
ught to realize that they cannot get suc- 
‘essful results any other way. 











Sardens Have Real Architectural Charm With 


int Latticed Fences and Gateways 
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ARDENING WOMEN 


TOW N By ANNE HIGGINSON SPICER 
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IFTEEN years ago there were only 
F two hardy gardens in our little town, 
one belonged to a man, the other to a 
woman. The woman was considered 
a trifle odd! Today I doubt if you will find 
more than two homes in the village that 
do not boast a garden of sorts, where hardy 
perennials flourish or languish, according to 
the zeal of the gardener. With few ex- 
ceptions these gardens are all managed and 
worked by the feminine contingent of the 
household, usually the wife, but sometimes 
sister, daughter, or mother. 

This phenomenon may be in part, attri- 
butable to the flood of gardening literature 
which has swept over the land in the last 
ten years or so, but I believe it to be sig- 
nificant of a deep rooted and vital move- 
ment; the utilizing of some of the leisure 
time of the modern woman, that important 
economic factor which William Hard tells 
us has been set free by modern industrial 
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In Our Town There Are No Large Estates and Our Gardens Are 
nformal. We Do Not Direct Nature—Merely Assist 


conditions. What more natural, whole- 
some method of utilization could be found? 
Gardening is a further manifestation of 
the mothering instinct in woman, shown in 
the fostering and nursing of seedlings and 
slips. It is also a widening of the house- 
keeping arts, for we are no longer content 
that the house shall be as immaculate, sani- 
tary and pretty as paterfamilias’ purse will 
allow. We want the grounds about that 
house, be they but a few square feet or many 
acres, to be an integral part of the house, 
and show the same thoughtful planning and 
meticulous care. From our own grounds 
the next logical step is to the attention to 
parkways and streets and from these again 
to membership on park boards and civic 
improvement leagues, until the final step 
leads to the vote which shall determine the 
final “say-so” in these matters. It is a per- 
fectly logical sequence. The woman who 
steps from her door step to plant a few 
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handy 


at its foot, has quite un- 
wittingly taken her first unconscious step 
towards the suffrage. (So too has the per- 
meating word wormed its way into these 


“yarbs” 


pages!) Most of us do not realize as we 
wield trowel and rake that we are doing a 
deed of national significance! 

In our little village there are no large 
estates. We all have approximately the 
same amount of ground to play with, and 
we have the same problems to face in soil, 
drainage, and general outlook. It is these 
very facts which, to my mind, make all our 
woman-run gardens interesting. If we had 
large grounds with hill and dale, rivulet or 
pond, heath and forest, what intricacies of 
landscape-gardening, what settings for our 
borders we might conceive! As it is, we are 
rather like children who have been given 
a certain number of letters with which to 
spell out if possible, each a different word. 
Or we are even more like the past genera- 
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winds 





We Believe That It Is Wise to Begin With the Children. They Are 
Often Our Most Enthusiastic Gardeners 
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tion of ourselves in the church-fair and 
cake-baking era, when, given the same in- 
gredients to bake the cake, it would always 
turn out that Mrs. A’s cake would be sub- 
stantial, but a trifle heavy; Mrs. B’s light 
but tasting like fluff; Mrs. C’s always soggy 
in the middle; To Mrs. D. alone would be 
given the medal for making the cake that 
was “just right!” 

So it is with us. Although none of us 
achieves perfection, for gardens, like souls, 
are always in process of improvement. Per- 
fection is never to be expected, yet each 
of us has her little triumphs. Mrs. Green 
can always “point with pride” to the first 
crocus, while envious neighbors gnash their 
teeth and wonder how she manages to lure 
it forth while the frost is still quite hard. 
Mrs. Grey’s garden we look on with com- 
miseration until early in July when her 
Madonna lilies bloom. There they stand 
like a row of immaculate white angels! The 
mysterious “border” which troubles Lilium 
Candidum in other gardens passes hers by, 
as though she had murmured some secret 
spell to protect them. 

Mrs. Brown’s garden we tolerate at all 
times. It is a pretty garden, there’s no 
denying it; but when her tall row of Del- 
phiniums raise their majestic spires, from 
six to ten feet high, ranging through all 
shades of blue, from celestial, with black 
bee centers, to an irridescent purple, we 
make excuses to saunter up her street and 
engage her in conversation, while we sur- 
reptitiously abstract the ripened seeds from 
their pods and secrete them in our pocket- 
handkerchiefs. Your true garden ‘woman 
will generally be found to have a few seeds 
of some hardy plant hidden in her pocket 
handkerchief ! 

Mrs. Black has no luck with bulbs ; spring 
flowering things pindle away and die mys- 
terious and lamented deaths in her yard. 
Later on she has compensation, for the sepa- 
rate florets in the blossom clusters of her 
hardy phloxes are twice the size of those in 
any other garden, and we are always glad 
to bring pieces of the roots of our early 
primroses and clumps of forget-me-nots, 
to exchange for offshoots of those wonder- 
ful phloxes. 





One of the Gardens is Old-Fashioned in “Atmosphere” 


Another Century 
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Then, too, although a border is a bordet 
and certain things are sure to be 
it, still personal preferences count for 


planted in 


great deal, and this makes for variety. Also 


there are grades in gardening, as distinctl) 


discernible as those in schools. The kin 
dergarten grade for example is that whe 
one “is glad of anything.” This means 


that one accepts — of Golden Glow, and 


plants it in a pr ent 
on we change all this, a Golden Glow be 
comes the acknowledged medium for scree 
ing garbage cans and other 
in the yard. 

We discuss fertilizers with the same ab 
sorbing interest that we used to devote t 
servants and clothes! §S 
faith to “blood and 
meal, or sheep fertilizer, but 
fer to use barn-yard 1 
attendant weeds which 
heroically. 

Certain gardens seem 
weeds, too, and each gard 


others to bons 
many still pré 
spite ot 
fought 


: 3 
pone, 





must be 





yan con 
| 


siders her own particular weed problem th« 


most difficult of solution. Purslane is th 
bane of one garden, chickweed of another 
and some un-named, mysterious visitant, 
a third. Some of us burn some but 
them, others offer them to our own or 








weeds 


neighbors chickens (although there are n 
very many chickens kept in our little tow1 
Those round-eyed feathered idiots can p1 
duce,as much devastation in a garden, as 
city visitor with a hoe!) 

We all have our preferences in garde: 
tools, some using light hoes, and some hea\ 


ones, some preferring to ) loosen the eart 
around each plant with a trowel, while som 





give a perfunctory sc with a ral 
and hope for good results, but seldom 
them. When we discuss weeds, or the « 
predations of the cabbage-worm or dah 
beetle, the newest problem novel pes S 
faint interest, and we never gossip. We cat 
say as awful things as we like about bug 
and worms, and no one’s feelings are hurt 


That striped tiger-beetle, for example 
my own pet abomination “Cosmopeplis Cat 
nifex,” a little beast with ’orrid ’abits, 
he will eat the heart out of all the finest « 
umbine seeds that one is saving most loy 


Suggesting 


position. Late 


unsightly spots 


me of us pin ou! 


roduce certain 


Mere Man is Permit 


L 


rly. As for the cut-worm, he is the best 
ng on which to wreak a passing ill-humor 
I know of. Cutting him in two with 
ade and tossing the fragments where the 
‘hinge birds can find him eases one’s 
nd quite a bit when one has found a whole 
v of dear little seedlings mown prostrate. 
ymetimes we make little discoveries and 
fi lences concerning the men appendages 
ur gardens. Men as a class, we find, 
m to “be devoted to grass and red geran- 
ns. They are sure “to evidence lack of 
riety in their taste. Do I not remember 
first gardener? He was a German, and 
every suggestion as to the planting of 
is in the beds, he would look at me with 
ishy gleam in his eye, and ejaculate, 
udunias iss nize’ and lapse into silence 
. Not only that, but I verily believe 
he exuded Petunias, for they seemed 
appear spontaneously in every bed he 
shed, thus teaching me very early the 
luable gardening lesson that if you want 
hing planted, plant it yourself! 
[he man who may be trusted with gar- 
ning tools is a rare article. Didn’t a man 
me hundred newly transplanted fox- 
ves in my garden? A whole morning’s 
‘-bre eaking job was gone for nothing. | 
sten to explain that it was no member of 
famil or a well-meaning guest who 
izht to , oe himself useful in my ab- 
ce. My glad welcome was put to a 
vere strain as with joyful mien he pointed 
the remains of his hoeing orgy, saying, 
u had an awful lot of plaintain in your 
is, but I got them all out.” 
Sometimes the children can be made very 
ful. When we get in fine frenzies of 
ling, a spry small person with a basket 
| not come amiss, to collect the wreckage 
toss out upon the grass. Sometimes, too, 
se little feet can be trained to step into 
iall spaces where bigger ones would be 
astrous. It is while eyes are young that 
ey can be most easily taught to recognize 
> first pus ~— spires in spring. 
Yes, truly, for all ages and conditions of 
men, the garden is a great resource. A 
rdening woman is a contented woman, 
d the price of a contented woman is be- 
nd rubies! 





ed Merely as a Useful Accessory and Only at 
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GARDEN POTTERY AND ITS 


USES 


JONATHAN A. RAWSON, JR. 
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I. A Terra Cotta Georgian Pot, 26 Inches 
Wide and 21 Inches High, costing $25 


HERE is no better time to plan for 

i the furnishing of the garden and 

the lawn than when nature is in 

its prime. When the foliage is 
full, between early summer and early fall, 
after most of the year’s new growth is at- 
tained, but before the autumn’s approach 
fully retards the development of trees, 
shrubs and plants, the setting is at its best 
and the landscape gardener, amateur or 
professional, has his best opportunity of the 
year to benefit by the past and provide for 
the future. He can, if he chooses, experi- 
ment then on the actual stage which is to 
be the permanent home of his exhibition, 
with all the scenery set for the opening 
performance and the season’s run. It is 
much more satisfactory in all ways to plan 
the garden’s decorations under these condi- 
tions, just as the finished house is preferred 
to the architect’s drawings by the interior 
decorator as the basis for his planning. 
Perhaps the landscape gardener whose 
specialty is the elaborate formal garden of 
ancient type may work differently, relying 
upon his imagination to picture the leaves 
and blossoms and concerning himself chief- 
ly with the bigger factors of grade, arrange- 
ment, perspective and so on, but what we 
now have in mind is the problem of the 
amateur who wishes to dress up his own 
home grounds a bit, without indulging in 
the lavish outlay of dollars and hours re- 
quired for the formal garden of the olden 
type, or even for any systematic scheme for 
the entire garden or lawn. 

Fortunately for those who do not aspire 
to these grand ideas and for those whose 
aspirations are restrained by the inflexible 
limits of out door space or by the restrictive 
influences of some bank balances, but who 
still wish to co-operate with nature and 
provide it with a proper setting, the means 
are ready to hand for most effective but 


II. This Urn, Made to Suggest Stone, 22 
Inches High, Costs $21 


still inexpensive garden ornamentation, and 
all in line with the very best traditions and 
achievements of other days and other lands. 
In other words, terraced walls, stairs, gate- 
ways, balustrades, loggias, fountains and the 
like may be wholly omitted from considera- 
tion, and still an occasional urn or vase or 
bench or pedestal placed here and there 
will bring with it the true atmosphere and 
feeling of the olden days, give an air of 
permanence and repose, balance by its as- 
sociation with antiquity the temporal splend- 
ors of the season’s bloom, and inspire love 
for man’s contributions to art and beauty 
while at the same time rounding out and 
displaying to the best advantage nature’s 
contributions to the same vast fund. 

The best that was ever done in garden 
decoration and arrangement was the 
achievement of Italy many years ago. Eng- 
land and France of later years are not to 
be ignored by any manner of means, but 
they will not claim preeminence over ancient 
or medieval Italy. The classic and the 
Renaissance sculptors and gardeners estab- 
lished the school that has to this day domi- 
nated all subsequent efforts, and so the best 
specimens of garden ornamentation, both 
in the planning of the garden itself and in 
the designing of its separate ornaments, are 
of Southern European origin. 

Now the visible supply of original classic 
pieces of garden pottery is naturally limited 
and rapidly growing smaller. As the speci- 
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ITI. 
Inches High, Costs $45. 
Finish, $40. 


In the Glazed Finish, This Jar, 26 
In the Standard 
An Admirable Simple Design 


mens decrease in number, they, of course, 
increase in price, and soon they will become 
the exclusive possessions of the early pur- 
chasers, the private collector of great 
wealth, and the public museums. But 
thanks many times over to modern in- 
ventiveness and manufacturing skill, they 
are not thereby threatened with extinction. 
The genuine originals are strictly limited in 
numbers, and for that there can be no help, 
but is that really a serious matter when by 
modern methods and materials all the quali- 
ties and attributes that give them their 
value, except only their actual existence in 
the ancient days, can be reproduced with 
the most minute faithfulness to the original 
contour and texture? The substance is 
new, but the form, the feeling and the spirit 
are unchanged, and the substance is always 
only the physical medium for expressing 
the form, the feeling and the spirit. 

Any of us will prize more highly a 
genuine Chippendale or Sheraton than a 
modern replica, either for association’s sake, 
or for other sentiments that require no 
analysis, but being somewhat sensible, 
we hope, as well as artistic, we are com- 
pelled to concede that we cannot all -have 
original Chippendales and Sheratons, either 
because there are not enough of them to go 
around, or because we haven’t money 
enough to go around among the dealers 
who now own them. But we do not for that 
reason decree that the beauty and grace of 
Chippendale and Sheraton shall pass out of 
existence, but we gladly and eagerly buy 
those qualities of the masters, expressed as 
faithfully as ever, but from timber of a 
later growth and perhaps made by the dozen 
or the gross, rather than one at a time. It 
is only when we attempt to improve the 
designs of the masters with a few original 
touches of our own that we lose their spirit 
and destroy the main thing for which we 
wish to retain their traditions. 

So it is with the furniture for the out-of- 
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doors. We are in no danger of losing the 
best works of preceding generations merely 
because of the growing scarcity of the origi- 
nal specimens, so long as we admire the 
spirit of the thing and not its substance 
only, and concede sensibly that if the spirit 
is to be retained it must be expressed in 
new mediums, and so long as our present 
day artisans can mould by modern means in 
modern materials the ancient forms, and 
will not attempt to take too many liberties 
with those forms. And they have been too 
sensible and farsighted to attempt that as 
yet. There have been some very successful 
examples of modern designing on ancient 
forms and other specimens of modern forms 
with either modern or ancient designs, but 
as a general rule the manufacturers have 
taken up their work with the conviction and 
theory that garden ornaments are so essenti- 
ally a classic creation that to be real garden 
ornaments they must be classic. 

Hence their main endeavor has been to 
seek out and acquire 
the best classic speci- 
mens and reproduce 
them with the ut- 
most faithfulness to 
their ancient texture, 
and in this their suc- 
cess has been com- 
plete. To reproduce 
faithfully the con- 
tours and outlines of 
the piece and its dec- 
orations was a mere 
mechanical problem, 
easily solved when 
the proper material 
had been discovered, 
and all danger that 
the industry would 
suffer from monop- 
oly or anything of 
that sort was dissi- 
pated when several 


Modern Terra 
Cotta, z Inches High, $6 “$45 in Standard 
50 


IV. Pity Ancient Design in 


Finish, in Glazed 


BEAUT 
important developments in the n anufactu! 
ing of materials followed closely Ais yn each 
other. The situation in the industry now 
is that the experimental stage has _ been 
passed with several manufacturing pros 
esses and that most excellent replicas of the 
best specimens of garden pottery the world 
has ever known are now reproduced with 


the utmost faithfulness to every detail 
the original and at prices that place them 
within the reach of thousands to whom a 


few years ago they would have been fo 
bidden luxuries. 
The average American home garden 





about as unlike the stately reserves in which 
garden pottery was t used as can well 
be imagined. In fact the two have almost 
no characteristics in common except that 
both are out-of-doors under the open sky, 
and are the habitat of the tree, vine, and 
shrub. The classic , pin was designed ap 
parently for the sole purpose of bringing 
nature ynder control and typifying its su 
jugation by man. To the ancients, nature 





was a servant to be controlled and domi 


nated like a slave, and the garden was 


selected as the proper place for its imprison 


ment. Every growing bit of vegetation was 
subjected to the barbarities of the pruning 
knife until the garden became an object 
lesson in plane and solid geometry rathe1 
than an exhibition of the beauties of nature 


The ancient idea was in due course trans 
planted bodily to England, Holland an 


France in later centuries, but nowadays in 


America, except for the formal garden 
which are made so for the purpose 


perpetuating the old idea, the garden is th 
place where nature is not merely permitte 
but actually eemereged . place itself or 


exhibition as naturally and unaffectedly 

it can. There must, of course, be some eal 
about it. 
and in planting the flowers there must b 
due regard for color harmony and man 


V. A Garden Table of Manufactured 





Paths ad | beds must be arrange: 




















































VI. A Graceful Font 
in Terra Cotta. It 
Stands 42 Inches 
High and Costs $30 


other things. But in 
the fundamental es- 
sentials the Ameri- 
can home garden of 
today and its classic 
ancestor are expres- 
sive of diametrically 
opposite theories and 
planned on radically 
different lines. 
Nevertheless, the 
classic model is re- 
plete with sugges- 
tions suitable for to- 
day’s amateur land- 
scape designer. Omit 
entirely the balus- 
trades, stairways, 
aedicules, exedras, 
and ornate fountains 
and make ‘a careful 
lection from the big assortment of flower 
ts, flower boxes, jardinieres big and little, 
nts, urns, jars, bowls, benches, tables and 
edestals, and every requirement of any 
I — country home garden will be amply 
itished. 

Marble, terra cotta and manufactured 





Stone, $85 


tone are in general terms the three ma- 


rials employed by the modern makers of 
ncient pottery. Of the three, marble is 


he most expensive and manufactured stone 
1e least so. 


The last named is a composi- 
n, usually of marble dust and cement, but 


liffering in the proportions in which these 
lements are blended. The secrets of the 


ianufacture of artificial stone are the care- 


ully guarded property of the manufactur- 


rs, and various trade names are used for 


he finished product. The surface is usually 


mooth, closely resembling unpolished 


narble, except when an antique finish is 
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imparted to convey the impression of age 
and exposure. Manufactured stone usually 
comes out in any one of half a dozen or so 
moderate neutral tones on the greyish or 
creamy order, and color work can be in- 
troduced when desired. The finish most 
commonly seen is a very pale grey with a 
slightly bluish suggestion. In sharpness 
of outlines, and faithful reproduction of 
fine ornamental detail it is in every respect 
the equal of the work of the sharpest chisels 
on the finest marble. 

The terra cotta used for garden pottery 
is usually the same as that used for archi- 
tectural terra cotta and its advocates are 
particularly proud of their accomplishments 
in color work. A medium shade of grey is 
perhaps the most popular for pottery, but 
red is also much in demand. The natural 
clay tints range between a delicate creamy 
white and a deep red, and the other shades 
are produced by the addition of coloring 
matter. The colors are hard to classify but 
the point is of little moment to the pur- 
chaser, for the best traditions of the art do 
not call for elaborate color effects and noth- 
ing could be better for the garden with its 
green backgrounds than the natural clay 
tints. 

Following, however, a certain carefully 
worked out “color card” for terra cotta 
ornaments, we are first introduced to two 
glaze colors, or colors offered with a shiny 
lustrous surface. These are marble white 
and antique green. The first is said to be 
a pure white and terra cotta’s nearest ap- 
proach to marble. The antique green is a 
beautiful, restful color, sometimes melting 
into a deep bronze, but for garden work it 
does not offer the contrast with the foliage 
that is usually wanted for decorative effect. 
In this same category of colors, Colonial 
yellow, limestone gray and Pompeiian red 
are designated as the best of the standard 
or unglazed tones. The glazed surface adds 
slightly to the cost of the ornament. Either 
the shiny or dull or mat glaze is offered, 
but the shiny as yet has few advocates for 
out-of-door use even among those who 
make it, unless it can be confined to places 
where the sun’s rays will not strike it and 
reflect it back too brilliantly. 

Without doubt the most useful as well as 
ornamental pieces of garden pottery are 





those for holding growing plants such as 
the urns, pots, vases, and jardinieres. All 
these can be had within a wide range of 
price, style and material and almost all are 
on the classic lines. 

Some, however, are more modern in out- 
lines and design, like Figure II, which is 
made in imitation stone, is 22 inches high 
and costs $21. 

There are many good types of moderate- 
priced pieces along classic lines, but de- 
signed by leading American sculptors. One 
of these, 15 inches high by 21 inches in 
diameter, costs $15 in manufactured stone 
of a creamy white color, or $30 in marble. 
A Renaissance urn in manufactured stone, 
16 inches high by 22 inches in diameter, is 
$16. A modern model of an ancient oil 
jar, light grey in color and of manufactured 
stone, measures 42 inches in height and 30 
inches in diameter, and costs $35. A much 
more elaborate specimen is made either in 
light red terra-cotta or in manufactured 
limestone at $40, its dimensions being three 
feet across the top and two feet high. 

A Georgian pot 26 inches wide, 21 inches 
high, sells in terra-cotta for $25, in grey, 
red or cream white, grey being the color in 
most general demand for pieces of this 
class. It is seen in Figure I. Another 
good specimen of terra-cotta, shown in 
Figure IV is a somewhat massive urn or 
jar, standing 30 inches high, and costing 
$45 in the standard terra-cotta finish, or 
$50 with the glazed finish. Still another 
(Figure III) of the same make as the last, 
is 26 inches high and costs $45 for the 
glazed finish or $40 for the standard finish. 

The antique garden benches were beauti- 
ful works of art but in some way they 
never look particularly restful or inviting 
as places of repose, but when placed at 
points of vantage commanding a favorite 
vista or a series of fountains or terraces 
they were always welcome and much used, 
and they are undoubtedly of no small value 
as decorations wherever anything of the 
classic atmosphere is sought. 

The centerpiece of the olden time garden 
was often its sun dial with its pedestal and 
to this day pedestals for sun dials are among 
the most popular of garden ornaments. 
Figure IX with its base, is 40 inches high. 
It is of the severely plain Doric design and 


VII. A Good Specimen of the Classic es ae 54 Inches Long. In Modern Materials 
or 
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VIII. This Font, 58% Inches High, costs 
$90 in Terra Cotta. The Figure in the 
Bowl is 22 Inches high and costs $22 


in terra cotta costs $42 and upwards. 

Tables constitute another important 
division of the garden’s furniture equip- 
ment and comes in many designs. 








IX. A Doric Sundial Base on Plinth in 
Terra Cotta, Valued at $42 

















SUBURBAN PLANTING 


HERE is a 


popular song 


one verse of 


By SELTIS KEAL 


through all the magazines and catalogues 


which contain any information upon this 


your planting. 
sole aim in this 
le is to get you to 





which ends 
‘with the words, 
“that’s harmony.” I wish that the two 
words quoted would make a big appeal to 
the suburbanite. 

I say the suburbanite, because I believe 
that he is more apt to disturb the harmony 
of his general surroundings than anyone else. 

The reason is that he gets the majority of 
his surroundings plain and unadorned, and 
then proceeds to embellish them to suit 
himself. Therefore I want to make a spe- 
cial plea to the aforesaid individual, to pay 
greater attention to the securing of proper 
harmony between his house and_ his 
grounds, and between one part of his 
grounds and another. 

In regard to his house I need say noth- 
ing, as the average suburbanite usually ac- 
quires a “neat” and attractive one. So 
many different designs are now on the mar- 
ket, and such increased attention is being 
paid by the landlord to the individual ap- 
pearance of his suburban houses, that the 
tenant has a wide and pleasing variety to 
choose from. Then, as soon as he has pur- 
chased the house, and furnished it, he turns 
his attention to the improving of the 
grounds. Naturally he begins hunting 

















What To Avoid—Disorder . 





subject. 

Now right here is where the trouble lies 
There is such a wide range of material 
offering suggestions upon this subject, and 
so many things must be taken into consid 
eration, that the average man or woman is 
apt to become confused. Not any one par 
ticular design or idea seems to suit him, 
but he is attracted to a fractional part of 
many ideas, and these he forthwith pro 
ceeds to carry out. If he did this ia a fit 
ting manner, and with a due consideration 
to the probable effect of the completed 
whole, all would be well; but this he hardly 
ever does. He takes a variety of ideas, all 
useful in themselves, and attempts to jum 
ble them all in together regardless of any 
consideration as to their relations to each 
other. 

In one catalogue he sees a particularly 
beautiful design for a flower bed, and im 
mediately he sticks one in the middle of his 
front lawn. Then he sees some exotic tree 
pictured whose shape or foliage attracts 
him. No sooner seen than purchased, and 
so it goes. 

With a variety of things, all beautiful in 
themselves, he makes a _ heterogeneous 
planting that would put a canebrake to 
shame. You have all of you seen countless 
examples of the same thing in your neigh 
bor’s yard, without realizing just what was 
the matter. 

Now why not avoid this, and with per 
haps a lesser outlay of money than you 
would ordinarily expend, gain a better and 
more satisfying result. Let us assume that 
you have completed the purchase of your 
house, and let it be any one of the numerous 
cottage or bungalow designs on the mar 
ket today. 

The first thing for you to do is to con 
sider the shape of the grounds surrounding 
it. Are they oblong or square, and ar 
they level or terraced? Then, when you 
have noticed their individual chmaracteris 
tics, try and evolve some mental picture of 
a wholesale treatment of them; but, befor: 
you form any definite opinion, scrutiniz 
the house itself. Is it high and low, 
square and long? 

Whichever it -is, try and picture to your 
self some attractive way in which to join 
it to the ground around it. Remember that 
this is the first thing to consider when your 
grounds are small ; as, until you have joined 
your house to the ground with a tasteful 
planting of vines and shrubs, you cannot 
hope to evolve any systematic treatment of 
the rest of your grounds. 

Now, I shall not in this article name a 
single plant or shrub which I would recom 
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our planting in a 
tematic way, and 
tart at the right end of the job first. 
hen choosing the shrubs and vines to 
next to the house give some careful 
ught as to whether all of the plants 
+h you have selected will harmonize 

each other, and with the shape and 

of the house. Never plant anything 
ind the base of your house in an effort 
unite it with the ground on which it 
ds, simply because the plant which you 
selected is beautiful in itself. Always 





nsider its relation to the rest of the 


nting. Also, never plant a big showy 
ket of shrubs around the base of a 
ll low house; and, in an opposite man- 
do not plant a thin, weak-looking row 
erennials around the base of a tall house 
generous proportions. The plants them- 
es may be very pretty, but they will 
in the first place, like a big muff 
und a baby’s neck, or, in the second 
ince, like a fine Irish lace collar around 
neck of a giant. Harmony is what you 
after, not individual beauty of the 
erent plantings. 
\fter you have joined the house to the 
unds around it you may devote your at- 
ion to the grounds themselves. Im- 









































A Suburban Residence Showing an Excellent Planting Scheme. 





Shrubs in Masses and Smooth Lawns Well Balanced by Trees and Hedges. 


Thorne Residence, Hubbard Woods, Illinois. George Lyon Harvey, Architect 


mediately you should ask yourself, “Should 
I plant anything at all, and if so, how 
much?” Remember above all else, avoid a 
cluttered or overgrown appearance. If a 
hedge is really needed, by all means put it 
in, or if a clever group of bushes in a fence 
corner will add’ beauty to the center of 
your lawn, or if a screen of bushes near the 
back of the house will hide an unsightly 
outlook to the rear, put them in; but do 
not put them in where there is plainly no 
need for them, simply because you want 
them on your place. Never under any cir- 
cumstance put many bushes, trees or flower- 
beds in the center of your lawn unless your 
grounds are so large that you need to break 
the monotony of too large a display of turf. 
Remember that as a usual thing the freer 
the center of your lawn is the better the 
whole effect will be. 

To illustrate these several principles I 
have appended a couple of drawings to this 
article. These sketches represent the plan 
of an ordinary suburban house and _ lot, 
treated in two different ways. In the second 
sketch you will notice that some attention 


has been given to the principle of unity, 
and that the center of the lawn is left open 
to provide a good stretch of turf. Also 
some attention has been given to the back 
of the grounds. You will notice that every 
tree and shrub, or group of shrubs, in the 
first plan serves some useful purpose, and 
is not put there simply to fill up space, the 
low hedge around the whole place gives a 
sense of privacy to the grounds, while the 
fence across the front gives a stability to 
the whole planting. The two large round- 
headed bushes near the front steps serve, in 
part, to screen both the steps and the front 
porch. The two trees in the side yard serve 
to screen that side of the back yard from 
the street. The grapevine trellis built after 
the fashion of a pergola combines at once 
beauty and usefulness, and serves still fur- 
ther to completely screen the back yard from 
the street. The two shrubs with the flower- 
bed between them screen the garden from 
the house; and the other shrub and flower- 
bed serve the same purpose. The garden 
is out of view, to a great extent, and is 
placed where it will get the benefit of the 
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largest amount of sunlight. The two 
shrubs at the rear corners of the house help 
to dispel any sense of bareness, and the 
clothespost and clothesline get the full ben- 
efit of the sun. The hedge at the back con- 
sists of berry bushes trimmed to a suitable 
height for the rest of the hedge; and the 
planting at one side of the garage, and the 
two bushes at the corner of it, serve both 
to tie it to the ground and, in a measure, 
screen it from the house and from the 
street. Thus you see that everything serves 
some specific purpose, and at the same time 
fits gracefully into the general scheme of 
the whole. 

Now compare the second sketch with the 
first, and even the most untrained eye 
can see a vast difference between the two. 
In the second sketch, the first thing that 
you will notice is the general unbalanced 
effect of the whole. It is, in other words, 
“messy.” There are several good ideas in 
it; but they are so poorly related to each 
other that they serve to merely confuse, 
rather than delight, the eye. The row of 
shrubs along the path leading to the garage 
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would, if properly balanced by the re- 
mainder of the planting, add to the beauty 
of the place; but, as it is, they only serve 
to heighten the appearance of confusion 
on the further side of the lawn. Notice the 
sudden mass of shrubbery on the larger 
side of the lawn. It gives a distinctly 
crowded appearance, and the benches and 
the sun-dial, besides being out of place on 
such small grounds, only help to add to 
the general appearance of confusion. The 
three pine trees are altogether out of place, 
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and the treatment of the back yard is poor. 
The garden is not well hidden, and the 
garage is baldly visible both from the house 
and from the street. 

So it is, in one plan, you have a fairly 
good semblance of unity and beauty, and 
in the other plan you have only confusion 
at double the cost. The second planting 
would cost more than the first, and look 
worse when completed. Both of these 
sketches are imperfect along certain lines ; 
but they show the idea that I wish to con- 
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vey. The first plan is not a guide to any 
particular planting, but is only an illustra- 
tion of a general plan. Any prospective 
builder may easily improve on this plan, if 
he follows in a good measure the few gen- 
eral principles which I have set forth; and 
he will not only secure a pleasing effect on 


his grounds but he will have taken a lead- 
ing step in abolishing that bizarre, half- 
wild, half-formal effect so apparent in many 

; our suburbs and which is so amusing and 


offensive to people of good taste. 
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HERE is a popular notion that John 
| D. Rockefeller’s hobby is golf. 
And it is perhaps true that there 
is no warmer admirer or more 
ardent supporter of the ancient Scottish 
game in this country than the oil magnate. 
But those who have had the good fortune 
to see the beauties of Pocantico Hills, the 
great Rockefeller estate near Tarrytown, 
New York, with Mr. Rockefeller himself 
as a guide, will tell you that his greatest 
enthusiasm now seems to be centered in 
the wonderful gardens which he has caused 
to be created there. 

Although Mr. Rockefeller has made the 
Pocantico Hills estate his spring and fall 
residence for perhaps ten years, it was not 
until four years ago that he conceived the 
idea of establishing an elaborate system of 
gardens on the place, and it was a year later 
before the first earth was turned in carrying 
out the project. Since that time hundreds 
of men have been employed more or less 
continuously in turning an almost barren 
hillside into’an acreage which now blooms 
with a profusion of old-world and new- 
world beauty, yet not the slightest publicity 
was given to the undertaking. 

When the oil magnate acquired the origi- 
nal tract of land there was on it a simple 
wooden house which he occupied for a part 
of each year. But the charm of the sur- 
rounding landscape, which is hilly and 
wooded, and affords from the heights many 
beautiful views of the Hudson River, ap- 
pealed to him so strongly that he decided to 
build a more comfortable stone structure. 


The site selected was on the brow of a hill 
about five hundred feet above the Hudson 
and some two miles to the east of it. 

Soon after the house was started Mr. 
Rockefeller began to feel the need of a 
more consistent environment. The rugged 
simplicity of the estate immediately sur- 
rounding the house was practically un- 
broken save by a road that wound up to 
the eminence. He first planned to build a 
simple parapet, and to use the flowers from 
his greenhouse to ornament an already ex- 
isting small formal garden. But as the 
house grew he realized that it would re 
quire a more elaborate setting. He there- 
fore sought the advice of a specialist in 
landscape gardening, with the result that 
a scheme for a series of terraces, open and 
enclosed gardens and waterways was de- 
cided upon. The fact that the ground 
sloped gradually down to the Hudson made 
this kind of treatment the logical selection. 

While the gardens at Pocantico Hills can 
not, because of their comparative newness, 
be compared with many of the famous 
gardens of Europe, they nevertheless con- 
tain many striking and original features not 
to be found in similar places of the old 
world. The general idea behind the project 
might be termed American in its sense of 
compactness and comfort. There are, how- 
ever, many evidences of English, Italian, 
French and even Japanese influence. The 
charm of the shaded lawns and the pictur- 
esque planting of the English landscape, the 
formal walks and borders of the French 
gardens, and the hillside terraces character- 
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istic of the Italian villas are all found com- 
bined here in harmonious union, each one 
adding beauty to the other, with a constant 
n of variety sustaining the interest of 
every part. 

The imposing yet graceful entrance to 
the estate is the first feature to claim the at- 
tention of the visitor who drives out from 
Tarrytown, It is a superb grilled iron gate- 
way of Italian design, its shining black re- 
lieved here and there by a touch of gold. 
rhe high iron fence surrounding the place 
is of a similar detail. Opposite the gate- 
way is a beautiful exedra fountain of 
marble. Water spouts from the mouths of 
three carved stone masks, the central face 
eing that of a smiling girl, and the other 
two men, one of whom is grinning and the 
There are 
hts in the heads of the fountains, mak- 
ing three bright streams of water at night, 
and bulbs sunk around the rim of the basin 
throw rippling reflections from the waving 
water on the surface of the niche above. 

rhis is a detail that applies to the whole 
series of improvements. Every waterfall, 
brook, and fountain is electrically equipped, 
and in some instances with colored globes. 
There are also many forms of light posts 
in special places, and Japanese lanterns are 
keyed in the iron grills, suspended from the 
pergola roofs, and bracketed from the walls. 
This treatment, which renders the garden 
as usable by night as by day, is practically 
new in landscape gardening. 

Passing through the big iron gates and 
the forecourt one reaches the house, which 
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is surrounded by a glass-enclosed porch. 
From the south end of this porch is visible 
a scene of great beauty. Here is a sunken 
garden with unadorned grass panels, en- 
livened by bands of flowers in the borders, 
and edged with box and with accents of 
clipped trees brought from Holland. 
Through the center of this garden flows a 
canal, which begins in a cascade in front 
of a stone tea-house and ends in a monolith 
fountain. The water first gushes from the 
pedestal of a statue and falls over steps into 
a basin, filled with water plants, below. 
Leaving the basin the water flows down the 
canal, playing in the air at various points 
along its course. 

Perhaps the most effective lighting of all 
the water treatments occurs in the sunken 
garden. Here the cascades are lighted, and 
each little basin in the canal forms a lumin- 
ous bouquet along the central path. 

The tea-house already referred to is one 
of the most delightful details of this particu- 
lar part of the gardens. The exterior is of 
rough stone, and the interior white marble. 
The openings of the tea-house are furnished 
with window sash which may be removed 
in summer, but in all seasons the place is 
flooded with light. At the rear is a little 
balcony overlooking another detached en- 
closure, known as the morning garden, be- 
cause it catches the early morning sun. 

A flower-embowered walk leads from 
this secluded and fragrant place to the ten- 
nis court, at one end of which is a huge 
flag staff set in a base of red marble, and 
at the other end a drinking fountain, emerg- 
ing from a stone wall. The drinking ap- 
paratus of all the fountains on the grounds 
is of a unique and interesting design. In 
this particular instance, the handle is a bug 
standing on a flower, and on the other side, 
instead of the conventional metal cup, there 
is a leaf hollowed out so as to form the 
receptacle for the water. The chain to 
which it is fastened is attached to a bronze 
monkey clinging to the rocks above. 

Near the tennis court is the Wilderness 
Brook, which has its ‘course in a pool at 
the south end of the sunken garden. This 
pool is apparently fed by springs, the water 
dripping from stalac- 
tites in a deep grotto 
at the side of a great 
rock, and then over 
huge boulders which 
flank the opening. - 
Winding steps lead to 
the top of the great 
rock, where is found a 
miniature garden, some 
twenty feet square, 
sheltered by an enor- 
mous umbrella tree. 

Turning your head, 
you immediately find 
inspiration to continue 
your wanderings. At 
the end of a cool, al- 
most mysterious grove, 
gleam the proportions 
of a classic Greek tem- 
ple. The outside of 
the temple is bare of 


ornament, but the interior of the dome 
is richly decorated in blue and gold. The 
foundation of the temple has been con- 
verted into a cave. The entrance to the 
cavern is through a bronze door, and the 
interior is a noble room, with a vaulted ceil- 
ing, supported by splendid columns of 
carved stone. In one wall is a grotto, where 
a fountain plays, and in the centre is a 
magnificent urn on a marble pedestal. From 
the cavern a tunnel leads under the arbor 
terrace straight to the house. This is an 
ingenious idea, since if it begins to rain 
when one is in the vicinity, he can reach 
the house without getting wet. 

Skirting the temple one follows a path 
which leads to a long arbor, forming the 
western wall of the enclosed garden. The 
arbor is of lattice construction, and the color 
scheme is lavender and white, conforming 
with the wistaria vines that trail over it. 
Passing through the arbor one arrives at 
the summit of a group of terraces which 
lead down the slopes toward the river. 
These terraces form, perhaps, the most 
spectacular feature of the whole garden 
plan. A double ramp with frequent land- 
ings descends so gradually that one scarcely 
realizes he has gone down more than half 
a dozen feet, when suddenly he finds him- 
self on the orange-tree terrace, so called be- 
cause its principal decoration is a row of 
orange trees, unsurpassed for size and per- 
fection. 

These trees are not less than four hundred 
years old. They were bought at auction 
from an old French chateau near Le Mans, 
and in competition, as it turned out, against 
a representative of the French house of 
Rothschild. 

Descending from the Orange-tree terrace 
by another easy and graceful incline one 
comes to the second or middle terrace on 
which are three large rock-rimmed pools. 
The central pool was built with steps at 
the ends, under the water, and is used as a 
swimming pool. Beneath its coping stones 
a water pipe, pierced at frequent intervals 
with fan-shaped outlets, is run. These out- 
lets serve to spread the water, which comes 
with sufficient force to throw it twelve or 
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fifteen feet toward the centre of the pool in 
a perfect mist, so that when the sun is shin- 
ing the air is filled with a myriad of rain- 
bows. The same effect is gained at night 
by turning on a multitude of tiny electric 
bulbs which stud the rim. 

As one leaves the swimming pool terrace, 
wondering when the variety is going to 
end, his ear is greeted by the sound of water 
trickling over stony beds. Exploring 
farther, he comes upon a charming little 
brook which gushes from a huge rock. 
This brook is formed by the water from 
the swimming pool and fountains, which 
is conducted underground to the edge of 
the outermost terrace and then brought 
forth again as already described. It skips 
and dances over picturesque stones, form- 
ing waterfalls and lakelets, under bamboo 
bridges, and on through a most alluring 
little water garden filled with lotus. The 
edges of the brook are set with alternating 
large and small stones in characteristic Jap- 
anese fashion, and it is planted along its 
banks with dwarf plants and shade trees. 

Following the pathway of the little stream 
one finds it broadening into a miniature 
lake, on the bank of which stands a most 
beautiful Japanese tea-house. It was built 
by Japanese carpenters according to their 
best traditions, and is a model of workman- 
ship. The wood is solid mahogany. In- 
side are two rooms, fitted in the Nippon 
fashion with cool matting and beautiful 
panels, embroidered with cherry blossoms 
and views of the sacred mountain of Fuji. 

From the Japanese tea-house a winding 
path flanked by a forest of rhododendrons 
leads to a smooth lawn which is used by 
Mr. Rockefeller as a practice golf teeing- 
ground. Behind it is a little garden full of 
box and begonia, which is reached from the 
house by a private door in the basement. 
It is called the golf garden, because it is 
the first thing that greets the eye of the 
owner when he emerges from his home to 
play golf. From the golf garden a path leads 
to the circular garden on the north side of 
the house, which performs for this end of 
the structure what the enclosed garden does 
on the south side. At the end of this garden 
is an old-fashioned rose 
garden. Here are fine 
imported English rose 
trees standing on sin- 
gle stems over five feet 
high, and all around 
are beds of daisies and 
heliotropes. 

After reaching this 
garden one has com- 
pletely encircled the 
house, and yet at every 
step and turn some- 
thing new, and fresh, 
and beautiful has been 
revealed. The whole 
estate is a notable ex- 
pression of skill in 
landscape architecture 
and undoubtedly sets a 
new standard or a cer- 
tain kind of American 
achievement. 
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TRANSFORMING THE BROWN STONE FRONT 


ESIDENTS of New York are familiar with the meta- 
morphosis of old-fashioned gloomy brown stone fronts 
into cheerful distinctive ones; but visitors to the city, who fre- 
quently admire what seems to be a new residence in a fashion- 
able neighborhood and never suspect that it is an old one made 
over, might be interested to know where to find some of the 
best examples of such reconstruction. New York was not the 
only city afflicted, half a century ago, with monotonous rows of 
houses of poor design, and people from other towns might take 
courage on discovering that redemption is possible for even the 
most unpromising city house. m 
The best known example, perhaps, is on East Nineteenth Street 
between Third Avenue and Irving Place, where the reformation 
started by the architect Fred. J. Sterner on his own property, 
spread all along the street on both sides. This is likewise the most 
profitable example for study, for the fact that a small minority 
of house owners refused to catch the happy infection gives the 
observer profitable opportunity for comparing the before with 
the after. It will be seen that the change consists chiefly in 
having suppressed the red brick fronts in favor of a definite color 
scheme of warm greys, cool greens, and the enlivening note of 
colored tiles; of removing the once indispensable front stoop 
and making the. basement entrance the main one; of casting off 
the hideous galvanized tin cornice that shammed stone and re- 
placing it by a projecting tile coping. There is much to study 
and to emulate on this short block. Variety goes hand in hand 
with harmony. It is full of good design and domestic sentiment. 
It is agblock that would attract attention even in some foreign 
town jafHere one expects to find the picturesque. 
' Di but equally admirable types of altered facades may 
be seen in isolated examples in other parts of town. In the north- 
west corner of Stuyvesant Square is one where the original front 
above the third story was retained and changed in color from 
dreary brown to sparkling white, while the lower two stories 
were built out almost to the sidewalk line; their roof makes a 
sort of balcony at the third story level, and is enclosed by a 
classic railing and urns. The unaltered dwellings on either side 
furnish eloquent testimony of the improvement worked here. 
Waskfington Square on the west side has still a different speci- 
men, for this one has kept its entrance on the second story, but 
has made it approached by a flight of brick steps parallel to the 
side walk instead of a brown stone stoop at right angles to it. 
These stairs lead first to an uncovered porch with a tiled floor, 
marble seats, and a well-designed iron railing, From here one 
steps into a covered brick outer vestibule. A little balcony has 
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been thrown across tl 
in French casement f 
scheme is of more tl 

All these examples, a1 
will demonstrate the 
city house, if handed 


e two parlor windows and these elongated 
hion to give access to the balcony. This 
lan ordinary interest architecturally. 


id many on upper Fifth and Park Avenues 
creat possibilities of the old stereotyped 
ver to an architect of skill and resource. 
No general plan of alteration has been followed in those de- 
scribed, and thus a decided originality and charm are apparent 
in every instance. Architects no longer ward off these commis- 
sions with the old excuse that it is as much trouble to alter an 
old house as to build a new, but find pleasure and interest in 


infusing character and distinction into cheerless streets of brown 
stone. 
. 
THE RURAL ARCHITECT AND HIS TROUBLES 
HE rural architect, like other professional practitioners in 
such districts, is often beset with problems which, though 
serious enough at the time, have their laughable side, as the 
following story of building a house in the Illinois Corn Belt 
proves. 


The village mason 
ing basement walls an 
ing plans and depend 
laying out of his worl 
plans at night until h 
but found them so un 
district that he could 
made his first visit t 
joists were set five 
and the watertable tv 
On cross-examination 
crime as to joists, | 


vhose work was mostly confined to build- 
i chimneys, was quite incapable of read- 
| entirely on the carpenter for the correct 
the latter had conscientiously studied the 
was on the verge of nervous prostration, 
like the prevailing type of house in his 
not understand them. When the architect 
the building he found that the first floor 
iches too high, the brickwork not plumb, 
>» inches out of level from front to back. 
the carpenter was proven accessory to the 
iving failed to check up the mason. The 
mason was guilty as to the water-table having interpreted the 
specification clause about an “accurate measuring and leveling 
instrument” to mean the following: Fifty feet of rubber hose, 
two men to operate ends of same, and one large tin cup with 
which to replenish water escaping from the hose, which was 
old and leaky. Now this might have been a “sensitive leveling 
instrument” when stationary had not its accurate reading been 
made impossible by the diverted attention of one of the operators 
who was kept busy trying to offset the leakage with water from 
the tin cup. 

It is not to be wondered at that architect and owner were both 
greatly relieved when they imported another mason for the job. 
The story is only one of many illustrations of the lack of really 
“knowing” workmen in rural districts. 
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MINIATURE FIFTH AVENUES 
VERY little town 
Fifth Avenue 
tion which boasts the 
ment, the wares, the } 
after Fifth Avenue i: 
the foremost thorough 


throughout the country has its miniature 
ome one thoroughfare in the business sec- 
best’ shops. In these the window arrange- 
rices, and the salesmen and women all strive 
ipressiveness. But there is one thing about 
fare that these smaller business streets have 


failed to emulate; that is its vast architectural betterment of the 
last few years (already noted in these pages). If Fifth Avenue 
prices have gone up, some at least of the profits have gone into 


handsome shops, whereas the architecture of the hundreds upon 
hundreds of Main Streets and High Streets and Center Streets 
of rural towns has remained as atrociously bad as it was in the 
sixties. Yet not one of these towns but has shared more or less in 
the recent general improvement in domestic building. Pretty cot- 
tages or bungalows, or even beautiful villas have begun to em- 
bellish all our towns, while the business block is unregenerate. 
The greatest incongruity of it all is that the very tradesmen who 
have built the ugly shops in which to sell their wares, are often 
the owners of the best looking dwellings. Why can they be sensi- 
ble to good architecture in the one case and insensible to it in the 


other. Two answers suggest themselves: first, wives usually de- 
cide, or help decide, the design of the house; second, a few men of 
taste (not local business men), usually set the example of better 


things in private houses, and any townsmen are at liberty to equal 
or excel them, Obviously if wives were interested in building 
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their husbands’ stores, or if the non-commercial citizens realized 
that their beautiful residences would be enhanced by a beautiful 
business street in the town, the aforesaid Main Streets and High 
Streets ought, logically, to improve. 

It was Ruskin who said, “The great aim of commercial archi- 
tecture is conspicuousness.” Here, he points out, is a vulgar mo- 
tive to begin with. Then, too, owners of commercial buildings in- 
variably try to make these look more costly than they really are— 
a pernicious idea they seldom practice in building their dwelling 
houses. This again is vulgar and accounts for the tin cornices 
meant to look like stone, and that are three times as tall and pro- 
jecting as the plain brick edifice beneath requires. Now, trade need 
be vulgar only to the extent that the tradesman permits it to be. If 
the selling of certain wares provides a living for him and his 
family, then this selling is worthy to be carried on in a comely 
house. He owes this to his calling as well as to the general aspect 
of the town. 

— 


PLACING ELECTRIC SWITCHES 


ANY one who has slept in a strange room, arisen in the dark, 

stumbled over sundry pieces of furniture and groped around 
the wall in an endeavor to find the electric light switch—which 
often is located on the opposite side of the room from the bed— 
will appreciate the necessity of proper placing of switches for 
controlling the electric lights in a home. This mode of lighting is 
becoming more and more popular; so that rooms have receptacles 
for chafing dishes, portable lamps and other conveniences built in 
the walls. The chambers and bathroom are constructed with base- 
board repositories to attach a plug for the electric fan, heating 
pad and curling iron. Many unique contrivances are introduced 
into the modern home, yet all may be nuisances unless the 
switches be correctly placed. 

Beginning with the porch light, it is generally wise to have the 
switch either in the vestibule or on the wall of the hall at the right 
of the front door. This permits the light to be turned off and on 
quickly if the porch light is not allowed to burn all the evening. 
The hall or reception room light should also be controlled by a 
switch on the side wall, but preferably removed from the switch 
belonging to the vestibule light, for if the two switches are to- 
gether there is danger of using the wrong one. Another switch 
for the downstairs hall or reception room should be at the head of 
the stairs. It admits of entering a lighted hall on descending the 
stairs. 

Most living-rooms connect with the hall and with the dining- 
room. For this reason two switches are desirable—one on the wall 
near the door to the hall and the other on the wall near the door 
entering into the dining-room. This allows of instant illumina- 
tion of the room on entering from either direction. In this room 
it is preferable to have central fixtures with one or more side 
lights to read under. Dining-room lighting is provided by a cen- 
tral fixture holding several lights. So many artistic and beautiful 
electric fixtures now come for use over the dining-room table that 
the light is an ornamental feature of the room. The switch for 
this room should be on the wall at the right of the kitchen door 
or that leading to the butler’s pantry. This is convenient for the 
servants, and as a rule one’switch suffices for this room. 

Another part of the house where the electric light is invaluable 
is the closet. Every closet should be provided with a bulb pro- 
tected by a wire screen and attached to a long cord, so it can be 
moved freely. The switch can be placed inside the closet or on the 
wall of the room to which the closet is attached. This latter place 
is preferable as the closet is lighted when the door is open. The 
bathroom lights should be placed so that the mirror gets the full 
benefit, an essential in shaving or dressing. Two wall bulbs, one 
on either side of the mirror, have been found a good adjustment. 

The upper hall ought to be lighted by switches on the wall in 
that hall and on the wall of the downstairs hall or on the newel 
post. These last positions allow a lighted hall when the stairs are 
ascended. It is essential that the upper-and lower halls be proper- 
ly lighted and the switches in convenient positions because there 
is danger of stumbling on unlighted stairs. These switches are 
also convenient for turning the light on suddenly if there are bur- 
glars suspected. The bedroom is frequently a hard place to light 


because it is often desirable to change the position of the bureau 
and it is on its mirror that the most light is desired. Movable 
electric light brackets now come which can be affixed to the bu- 
reau. Or the electric fixture can be dropped from the ceiling just 
in front of the bureau. As many persons enjoy reading after re- 
tiring, it is well to have an electric fixture in the wall directly over 
the headboard to the bedstead. 
— 
GARDEN WALKS 


[“ PORTANT to the enjoyment of a garden are its walks. Aside 

from their use as an easy walking place they should serve as 
guides to the garden’s most important features, its hidden beau- 
ties and its quiet restful nooks. Walks that are dusty or too nar- 
row really mar our pleasure in a garden’s loveliness and equally 
offensive are those pathways that are at variance with the gar- 
den’s style. For instance, what is more ill chosen than a wide pre- 
tentious walk leading with strong undeviating lines to and through 
a garden which is decidedly simple and unpretentious ; and, on the 
other hand, how pleasant is the union of such a garden with a 
simple, restful grass path or modest walk which suggests noth- 
ing of an ambitious scheme that failed. 

An extensive use of highly colored brick walks will have to be 
toned down by the proximity of sod or shrubbery else they force 
themselves too rudely upon the attention. A border of box is al- 
ways in keeping with the brick or gravel walk. The walk of ir- 
regular stones with a border of low flowers almost encroaching 
thereon has just the charm a wild garden needs. 

The formal garden with marbles, cool fountains and rare and 
stately plants requires walks of exact lines, materials and elegance 
of construction. 

When shrubbery is used along the garden walk it must be set 
far enough from its borders that its ultimate growth will not en- 
croach upon it marring the pleasure of a morning stroll by its 
dewy proximity. 

Walks leading to the vegetable garden or that portion of the 
grounds which ministers to the needs of the family should be di- 
rect. But among the beauties of the flower garden the walks. may 
ramble in and out among shrubbery or about floral masses. 

All walks must be well drained. Neglect of this important fea- 
ture results in heaving and unevenness in brick and paved walks 
and in an uncomfortable moisture in others. To secure this 
drainage, the soil must be excavated to a depth sufficient to allow 
a sub-layer of cinders or similar porous foundation. 

The work of laying all walks of the nature of cement must be 
done before freezing weather so that the moisture in the material 
may evaporate without injury to the walk. 

For walks of crushed stone, six or eight inches of cinders gives 
sufficient drainage. After the stone is filled in the walk is rolled 
to firmness. 

The concrete walk requires first the cinder foundation, then a 
layer of crushed stone and cement two inches thick and rolled 
level, lastly the cement mixture. The red appearance sometimes 
given to this kind of walk is due to the mixing of a little Venetian 
Red with the dust that is applied before troweling. 

To get a satisfactory brick walk on ground naturally retentive 
of moisture as clayey soil, the earth must be dug out for six 
inches, the cinders filled in four inches deep and a layer of sand 
two inches thick spread upon this and pounded firm. Bricks laid 
upon this will always remain level. Washing over the walk with a 
mixture of cement and water will serve as a filler between the 
bricks and discourage grass roots. Venetian red added to it will 
give a better color. 

A well-kept gravel walk, free from weeds and encroaching sod, 
is a very attractive feature in a garden. For the gravel waik, the 
earth should be excavated to a depth of at least four inches, leav- 
ing a bed slightly higher in the middle than at the sides. The 
gravel is then filled in and rolled firm. 

By frequent rakings with a steel rake the growth of grass and 
weeds will be prevented. 

The width of walks is determined by convenience and good 
taste. Main walks in large gardens require a width of at least 
five or six feet. Tributary walks and walks in small gardens , 
should not be less than one yard in width. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING 


. By AYMAR EMBURY, II 





A Group of Houses, Forest Hills Gardens 


T not infrequently happens that several families will decide t 
build at the same time; either they are people who have 
lived near each other in the city and grown tired of city life 
or they are people who, having lived in rented houses in the 

same little village decline to put up any longer with their : 
conveniences. Should these families instead of doing what the 
ordinarily do, which is to buy lots in the neighborhood of each 
other and make separate arrangements for their houses with dif 
ferent architects and different contractors, decide to employ the 
same architect and build at the same time, laying out their houses 
and grounds, not with the thought of the individual plot alone, 
but having in mind the relation of this plot to the others, the 
can economize considerably in the expense of construction 
also make a series of much more attractive homes. 

This co-operative building is especially suited to houses of | 
cost on small lots; a man who has three or four hundred feet of 
street front can afford to set his house anywhere he likes; the 
neighboring houses are sufficiently far away so that he nee 
not consider the position of the house so as to avoid having 
living room face the neighbor’s kitchen, because he has ground 
enough to plant out any objectionable surroundings and thus 
insure himself privacy and an agreeable outlook. But the smal! 
house on a fifty foot lot is a very different matter; built as the) 


, Forest Hills, L. I. Wilson Eyre, Architect 


ordinarily ar 
usually thirty 


center of a fifty foot lot, since they are 
ide perhaps, thus leaving ten feet on either 


ide of them, tl not secure much more light and air at these 
sides than is ol ed in a good class apartment house light shaft, 
and so much d ds upon the front and rear for lighting and 
outlook. Thx at the rear is, of course, on their own back 
yard and thos the adjacent houses, and no matter how much 
civic pride a b has in keeping its back yards in an orderly 


condition thet 
the trouble t 


always a few dissenters who will not take 
their place up to the desired standard, and 
even at the be back yard is not an agreeable outlook. The 
English disc some time ago in their so-called “garden 
cities” that th rchitects could arrange a number of houses in 


1 group so group as a whole would be picturesquet, so 
that each hou uld have more available space for lawn and 
garden than 1 he usual type, and so that the unsightly work- 


part of eve uilding would be concealed from view. In 


spite of the idvantages of this arrangement, people in 
this country 1 slow to adopt the idea, and the real estate 
people have equally slow to try the scheme out for them. 
They are incl to say that the people are too individualistic 
and decline t ter any community arrangements. This is 
hardly a corr swer, since nobody who is not full of the dog 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


in the manger spirit would decline to do something for his neigh- 
bor, if the doing of it helped him also. 

When the Sage Foundation Homes Company started their big 
development at Forest Hills, their architect, Mr. Grosvenor Atter- 
bury, planned the entire group in such a way that each house 
was in a measure private, although they were arranged in various 
groupings. The unit sizes of the lots chosen were small because 
the land being within the limits of New York City was much 
more expensive than that of the average real estate development, 
and as the experiment was conducted primarily for the benefit 
of people of small means, the price on the house and lot together 
could not be very great. Therefore in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the station the architect constructed a large apartment 
house which had only the advantage over the New York apart- 
ment house in that the rents were somewhat lower, and the 
building more pleasing and practically in the country. Radiat- 
ing from the station he built a series of groups of small houses 
which in plan did not differ very greatly from the small New 
York block single house, in other words the sides of these houses 
were together and they were lighted entirely from the front 
and the back. The only advantage which these houses have over 
New York houses is in their picturesqueness, the very agreeable 
surroundings and their location in the country. Beyond these he 
placed groups of three or four semi-detached houses which were 
designed to compete with the suburban house on the forty or 
fifty foot lot, and to show what could be done in the way of 
picturesque quality and light and 
air on these small lots. It is this 
series of houses which are con- 
sidered in this article. Beyond 
the houses of this type of plan 
he built detached single houses 
on slightly larger lots, so that 
the further one goes from the 
station the larger are both the 
houses and the lots, a scheme of 
planning which seems extremely 
sensible. 

Three of the groups of three 
or four houses are illustrated in 
this article, and they have been 
selected because groups of sim- 
ilar character could readily be 
erected in any suburban commu- 
nity by three or four families 
who were willing to a certain ex- 
tent to pool their interests. These 
buildings do not contemplate the 
usual accessories of the commu- 
nal scheme; they are in all re- 
spects independent houses with their own heating systems, plumb- 
ing systems, kitchens, etc. ; in other words each is a complete small 
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A Group Designed by Grosvenor Atterbury, Showing Connecting Gates 








Semi-Detached Houses Designed by Aymar Embury, II 








Two Houses Designed by Grosvenor Atterbury 


house constructed, not as if no other house existed in the vicinity 
but with due regard to those nearby. In constructing a suburban 
development of this character it 
might not be a bad thing to con- 
sider a common sewage disposal 
plant for the group, possibly a 
central heating and lighting 
plant. It is unquestionably true 
that the usual charges in the sub- 
urbs for water, heat and sewage 
disposal could be greatly lessened 
by communal central systems for 
every three or four houses, but 
there are certain objections to 
such a conduct of affairs, the 
principal of which is the fact 
that people who have been living 
in apartments have become so 
little self-reliant and so utterly 
dependent on the janitor and the 
city, that it is very doubtful if 
they could get along together in 
running a little private manufac- 
turing plant. 

The first one of these groups, 
that designed by Mr. Grosvenor 
Atterbury, includes two entirely detached houses and two semi- 
detached houses; each is on a fifty foot lot, two are placed with 
the gable ends close to the street, the other recessed back of them 
with the long sides toward the street, and the fronts on all four 
houses face a courtyard to the center, while the kitchens face the 
rear of the lot. By this arrangement there is no house which 
does not have much more privacy than would be obtained in the 
usual manner, each house has an agreeable outlook and yet as 
each house has its own separate entrance there can be no question 
as to who should take care of the walks, grass, etc. The plans of 
all these houses are well suited to the average small family, but 
the individual house plans I do not regard as being nearly as im- 
portant as the relations which exist between the four. Agree- 
able gates connect the two detached houses to the two semi- 
detached houses, and assist in shutting off the drying yards, etc., 
at the rear. The scheme is one suitable to any series of four 
houses in the center of a block, and by its adoption the neighbor- 
ing property would not be in any way injured, and these four 
houses would secure a maximum of light, air and appearance. 

The second of these groups is not dissimilar in plan but the 
houses at the center are not recessed as far as in the other case 
and slightly over-lap the central group. A plan like this should 
have a right of way to the rear of the central group at one side 
or the other of the end house, a scheme which does the end house 
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no harm, although it might sometimes open up ground for con- 
tention. Probably to obviate such a possibility Mr. Eyre has 
introduced a kitchen entrance in the center of the front of this 
group where deliveries of groceries, etc., might be made and 
through which the ashes and garbage might be removed; but an 
arrangement which would permit of a right of way to the rear 
would be very much more satisfactory. 

The third group consists of three houses, one detached and two 
semi-detached, suitable only in their present arrangement to a 
corner lot. The advantage of this scheme is that the detached 
house can be removed as far to 
the left of the lot as possible, and 
since the two _ semi-detached 
houses at the right are each of 
them on the lot line, there is as 
much space between the houses 
as it is possible to secure on lots 
of this size. In this particular 
instance the detached house was 
on a forty foot lot, while the 
semi-detached houses were on 
thirty-five foot lots. The serv- 
ice path of the single house 
and the left one of the semi-de- 
detached houses was made six 
feet wide and placed to center on 
the lot line so that in case of any 
argument or disagreement a 
fence might be constructed on 
the center of this path and each 
person might use his half inde- 
pendently of the other; the other 
one of the pair of the semi-de- 
tached houses had a separate service entrance around the corner. 
The location of the pair of houses on the corner also gave oppor- 
tunity for the piazza and entrance to face at right angles to each 
other so that people sitting on these piazzas do not feel either that 
they are intruding on the privacy of their neighbors or that their 
own privacy is being intruded upon. 

Aside from the advantages heretofore dwelt upon of light, air 
and space, is the other consid- 
eration mentioned -at the begin- 
ning of this article, the cost of 
construction. One can readily ap- 
preciate that the cost of con- 
struction of a number of semi- 
detached houses is not very much 
less than that of two single ones, 
since they have only one wall in 
common and when complete 
chimneys, heating plants, etc., 
are installed there is little or no 
saving in this point. The main 
feature of economy is in the fact 
that every contractor can build 
three, four or five houses of the 
same size at the same time much 
more cheaply than he could build 
them one after the other; this is 
because he is enabled to buy in 
large quantities and because he 
can use his men to much better 
advantage. 

In the average house a con- 
tractor has to pick up a gang of bricklayers or masons to 
build the foundations, and then has to wait until the car- 
penter gets his framework up before he can build the chim- 
neys and do the stucco work and plastering; then he has 
to secure a new gang. The carpenters have to be discharged 
when the framework is up and a new lot have to be hired to 
trim out the house after the plastering is done. When, how- 
ever, the contractor has a series of houses like this to build, he 
can keep his gangs going steadily, there is no waiting for work 
to do, and no loss of time due to men soldiering on the job be- 
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Another Group by Wilson Eyre 
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cause they know that they will be discharged when their part of 
the work is finished and may have no other job in sight. The 
administration expense on a group of houses is also much less, 
only one foreman is necessary, one telephone installation, one 
set of blue prints for the mill men to figure on, and only one ex- 
pense on each of a number of other items, which inconsiderable 


in themselves amount to a very substantial total when they are 
multiplied by four or five. Another factor which makes for 
decreased expense is that there are not a great number of con- 
tractors who are anxious to bid on a five or six thousand dollar 


house while there are a very con- 
siderable number of men, and of 
very excellent quality, who are 
perfectly willing and even eager 
to bid on twenty or thirty thou- 
sand dollar houses. This means 
that there is much sharper com- 
petition, prices are commensu- 
rately lower, and also with the 
better quality of contractors bid- 
ding, a better job is the result. 
The same thing which is true 
of the contractors is true of the 
architects. There are not many ar- 
chitects of established reputation 
who can afford to design a five 
thousand dollar house at even a 
high percentage and superintend 
it properly. The working draw- 
ings and specifications for a five 
thousand dollar house cost little 
less than those of a ten thou- 
sand dollar one, and the fee is 
cut in half. We therefore either have to lose money or ask twice 


as much for the work, but when there are three or four houses 
being constructed to which the same full size details will apply, 
the same set of specifications, and on all four of which inspection 
may be made at one visit of the superintendent, an architect’s 
expenses are cut down to a point where he can profitably under- 


take the work. I have found in the course of my own practice 
that not one person out of twen- 
ty appreciates the cost to the ar- 
chitect of the work he does. 

If on the average ten thousand 
dollar house the architect can 
make two hundred dollars for 
his own time and the brains 
which go into its designs, he is 
doing very well, and a large part 
of the cost is absorbed by such 
factors as the overhead charges 
of the office, in telephone, rent, 
light, heating, etc., and the nec- 
essary expenses of superintend- 
ence, including consultations 
with the contractor, and time 
spent in traveling. Therefore, if 
an architect finds that he can get 
four or five small houses con- 
structed at the same time and in 
the same place, he is willing to 
Ne undertake them where he would 
Houses not be able to undertake one. It 
would seem then that where 


clients can pool their interests, so to speak, purchase the land to- 


gether, employ the same architect and the same contractor, they 
will secure a better result than they could building independently. 
People all over the country have been interested in the Sage 


Foundation Hom« 
existence. Its su 
projects which, it 


s Company from the first announcement of its 
ess will, in a measure, shape and develop other 
several instances, are now under way. As 


architectural experiments they are interesting, as economic 
schemes they are valuable, and as personal building propositions 
they recommend themselves to a large number of people. 
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THE USE OF THE PERGOLA IN 
CALIFORNIA 


T ev are some architectural fea- gray. It was set in one corner of the gar- 
tures, beautiful and artistic in By HORATIO F. STOLL den, and although its columns were of clas- 
themselves which seem incongru- sic Greek design and its proportions well 


ous and out of place-when taken proportions, the pergola has little charm in planned, it looked lost and bare and mean- 
out of their proper environment. This is itself. I had this fact impressed upon me ingless. However, I am sure that as soon 










not the case with the as it is covered with 
pergola. 5 = a tangle of vines and 
This truth is im- be ‘ A « ® "ee Ado =: in? 4 bordered with bril- 


pressed upon visi- 
tors to California, | § Sit 
for from one end of 5 
the State to the 
other the pergola is 
used to advantage 
in a variety of novel 
ways, with many 
widely contrasting 
uses of materials. 

Many means of 
supporting the over- 
head work of the 
pergola are used. In 
some gardens solid 
stone peers are em- 
ployed, the frame- 
work being of poles 
or timbers. In 
others, the rustic ef- 
fect is sought for. 
In California, the 
materials employed 
are marble, brick, 
terra-cotta, rough 
stone, cement, stuc- 
co, wood, or tree 
branches used alone 
or in artistic combi- 
nations. 


take on an entirely 
new aspect and be- 
come one of the 
most attractive ar- 
chitectural features 
of the pretty gar- 
dens that make 
Piedmont a _ bower 
of floral beauty. 
Covered with a 
tangle of roses, jass- 
mine, ampelopsis or 
hops for a ceiling, 
the pergola makes a 
delightfully sweet- 
scented breakfast 
room. It is also used 
to exceedingly artis- 
tic advantage as the 
covering for a porte- 
cochere, way- 
side drinking foun- 
tain, garden gate or 
summer house 
where during the 
heat of the day, the 
women folks and 
children may spend 
a pleasant hour 


. 


4 a4 -. 4 aah liant flowers, it will 














However, the Where Eucalyptus Trees Have Been Used As a Foundation for a Pergola lounging or reading 
beauty of the per- in the open air. 
gola depends chiefly upon the flowers and _ the other day when I was shown a pergola Another idea much used is the rustic 


vines that are draped over the framework. garden house, over in Piedmont, that had pergola fashioned from trunks and 
Without these, no matter how graceful its just been erected and was newly painted branches of trees, the more gnarled and 
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The Maryland Hotel Pergola, Pasadena, and Its Picturesque Effect Where a Pergola Has Been Made an Integral Part of the House, 
as Seen From the Avenue Berkeley, California 
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twisted, the better. Those who have vis- 
ited the Glenwood Hotel at Riverside will 
remember the rustic pergola there. Its 
uprights are of undressed eucalyptus timers, 
which harmonize well with the gray walls 
of this unique Mission caravansary. 

Sometimes, in a modified form, the per- 
gola is built as a part of the house, covering 
an entrance or veranda, and is of wood in 
natural tones, corresponding with the color 
of the dwelling. At Ben Lomond, down in 
the Santa Cruz Mountains, there is a pic- 
turesque log-cabin flanked on either side by 
a pergola-covered walk which fits into the 
verdant background admirably. The up- 
rights are made of thick redwood trunks 
covered with the tawny bark that distin- 
guishes these beautiful California ever- 
greens while the crossbeams are made from 
saplings of the same tree. 

Over in fashionable Claremont, which 
overlooks Berkeley and the bay, two pre- 
tentious homes have been joined by a 
lengthy, gleaming white pergola that merges 
into a smaller one covering a semi-circular 
walk. From the street above, the latter re- 
sembles a huge open fan. Formal balus- 
trades and terra-cotta flower-pots supple- 
ment the pergola, which is really a garden 
cloister through which one gets entrancing 
views of the Golden Gate and glimpses of 
the starry heavens at night. 

A good example of the ascending per- 
gola is found in the garden of the Women’s 
Club, in Oakland. It shades a garden path 
running up a hillside. At intervals, the per- 
gola is broken By terraced steps of brick and 
turf landing places, and the effect of the 
winding succession of white-rose-wreathed 
crossbeams, each a little ‘:igher up the slope 
than the one preceding, is most pleasing. 

The tennis court, adjoining the club- 
house, is surrounded by a white pergola 
framework which is lavishly hung with 
electric lights that make the court a fairy- 
like scene at night. 

The pergola is often placed over a seat 
or statue at the end of a garden. I have 
in mind a dreamy garden, near Pasadena, 
where I happened on a life-size bronze fig- 
ure of Pan, seated on a rocky ledge, playing 
his reed flute to the birds and flowers. 
Overhead was a dark green pergola frame- 
work, festooned with grapevines that were 
thick with autumn-tinted leaves and made a 
very happy color combination. A _ gravel 
walk, bordered by yew trees, chrysanthe- 
mums, poinsettias (the blood-red Mexican 
Christmas flower) and hollyhocks, all tall 
and stately, leads to the statue, which is the 
climax to the beauties of the garden. 

In speaking of the pergola, M. Agar says 
in “Theory and Practice of Garden Design.” 


- “This beautiful landscape accessory must be 


regarded as a path to lead somewhere, must 
always have meaning and become a part of 
the garden composition as a whole.” 

The wealthy are not the only ones who 
realize the artistic value of the pergola. 
You see it featured everywhere—even in 
the thousands of artistic little bungalows in 
Southern California which range in cost 
from $1,500 to $3,000 and are usually sur- 
rounded by a wealth of vines and flowers. 
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A SMALL JAPANESE 
GARDEN 


By HELEN M. STEVENS 


HE Japanese garden of Mr. E. P 
Eastman of Burlington, lowa, 1s 
laid in the heart of a busy city 


and yet the visitor entering its 
sacred precincts almost imagines that he is 
in Japan. His eye is rested by the harmo 
nizing colors of flower and foliage and his 
ear soothed by the music of trickling waters. 

A Japanese garden is extremely difficult 
of imitation—witness the story of the Ja- 
panese nobleman who, after being shown 
by his host the most “perfect Japanese 
garden outside of Japan,” replied with 
eager politeness: “Ah, it is very beautiful ; 
we have nothing like it in Japan!” 

Mr. Eastman has caught much of the 
peculiar charm inherent in true Japanese 
gardens. The enclosure is shut off from 
the street by a wall, and is entered through 
a high*gateway with doors of carved wood, 
the carvings representing quaint Japanese 
scenes with the sacred mountain always in 
the background. 

Far across the garden a natural hill ris- 
ing fifty feet above the level of the street 
forms the background, crowned with pines 
and evergreens and giving the impression 
of wooded hills beyond. Upon this hill at 
the left is a charming pagoda, its red-tiled 
roof adding a bit of color to that corner of 
the garden, its open door suggesting some 
thing mysterious in the darkened interior 
Stone steps form its approach, and it rests 
in the shadow of a gnarled pine tree. 

The hill descends in irregular terraces 

covered with shrubs and plants bearing 
many-hued flowers. A rustic stairway fol 
lows the terraces to the bottom. 
. The chief charm of the garden is the way 
in which water is utilized. The Japanese 
love water, and no true Japanese garden is 
without its tiny stream or lake. In. Mr. 
Eastman’s garden, a miniature torrent flows 
down the hillside over stones arranged nat 
urally for its bed. It is cleverly supplied 
by water-works, and empties into a minia 
ture lake, the water being carried away by 
pipes below the surface. The tiny lake is 
edged with rocks, with overhanging iris. 

The three great, moss-covered stones es 
sential to a Japanese garden are in evi 
dence—one near the lake, embedded in 
green moss, one jutting out into it, and the 
third in the lake itself forming an island. 
The three great boulders are of granite, 
worn by water and suggestive of age. A 
series of smooth stepping stones forms a 
bridge, but instead of passing directly 
across the lake, it leads out into the middle 
of it, and then, turning, forms a path 
toward the farther end. A tall, twisted pine 
tree overhangs the water, and in its shadow 
is a carved stone lantern resting on a ledge 
of rock. A path of smooth stones leads 
around the lake and through the garden. 

In the level garden, as well as on the 
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hill, are flowers, most of them the true Jap- 
anese favorites—peonies, iris and chrysan- 
themums ; and to the right of the garden is 
a cluster of fancy maples. 

At the left is the inevitable tea-room with 
its thatched, umbrella-shaped roof and the 
Japanese morning-glory climbing over it. 
lt is built entirely of wood, and is open on 
all sides to allow the breeze from any direc- 
tion to pass through it, while the morning- 
glory vines keep it cool and shaded. Mov- 
able bamboo seats afford a resting place 
within, and two carved iron lanterns hang 
n chains from the eaves. 

The impression of the whole garden is 
ne of rest and tranquillity and old-world 
harm. The details are carefully worked 
ut with a view to perspective and propor- 
ion, and this fact, though the observer is 
hardly aware of it, is the chief reason for its 
beauty. 








TWO GARDEN 
BOOKS 


ANY gardeners must have felt that 
the modern use of concrete has 
opened up great possibilities in 
the way of practical garden 

adornment. All such will give a cordial wel- 
ome to the book by Ralph C. Davison en- 
titled Concrete Pottery and Garden Furni- 
ure. Thirteen chapters, illustrated by one 
hundred and forty pictures discuss with 
creat detail and clearness the methods of 
making garden ornaments of various kinds 
s well as flower jars, pedestals, benches 
ind fences. Any gardener with mechanical 
skill and a little winter leisure can work out 
with much pleasure and profit the problems 
here presented. 

CONCRETE PoTTERY AND GARDEN FurnI- 
URE, by Ralph C. Davison. New York: 
Munn & Co. $1.50. 

Every gardener is likely to realize sooner 
r later the necessity of a knowledge of 
insect enemies if he is to be successful. 
lor practically all crops have their pests to 
prey upon them, and a knowledge of reme- 
lial measures is essential. A very helpful 
book on this subject has recently been pub- 
lished by the MacMillan Company. It is 
ntitled Jnjurious Insects: How To Recog- 
nize and Control Them. It was written 
nd illustrated by Prof. Walter C. O’Kane, 
f the New Hampshire College. It is di- 
vided into three principal parts, the first 
lealing with the Structure, Habits and Clas- 
sification of Insects, the second with the 
Methods of Insect Control, and the third 
with Injurious Insects. Four long chap- 
ters in the third part discuss Insect Pests 
f Garden and Field Crops, of Orchards 
and Small Fruits, of the Household and 
Stored Products and of Domestic Animals. 
lhe book is illustrated by six hundred orig- 
inal photographs. 

InyuRrtous Insects: How To REcoGNIZzE 
\ND Controt THEM, by Walter C. O’Kane. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00 net. 
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PAIRS IN HOUSE "FURNISHINGS 


N buying furniture for the hall and the 
living-room, few people realize the 
decorative value of pieces of furniture, 
mirrors, lamps, etc., used in pairs. 

Many, who do realize the true worth of such 
a choice, hesitate to put the scheme in prac- 
tice. Although well chosen, beautiful pieces 
that match, are at their very best in a large 
living-room, still in smaller rooms even an 
apartment living-room you will find that a 


By ETHEL BAKER 


find tables that look well in a small room, 
but there are numerous designs that could 
be copied. 

A client of mine not long ago, was 
moving from a large handsomely furnished 
house to an apartment and wished to use as 
many of her furnishings as _ possible. 
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These we placed one on each side of a large 
window and the effect was very pleasing, 
my client was delighted. 

A pair of lamps, not too elaborate in de- 
sign or large in size used at either end of 
a long table look very well in a living-room 
and at the same time will be found a great 
convenience. 

The hall too is a room where the use of 
pairs is advised as this of all rooms should 





A Large Hall, Where Tables, Chairs, Sofas and Mirrors Have Been Chosen in Pairs. Frederick W. Perkins, Architect 


sense of completeness and dignity is gained 
by two good pieces balancing each other. 

In the large room it is often effective to 
use two tables, exactly alike, one at each 
end of the room, or if one large table is 
preferred use it in the center of the room, 
and have a pair of davenports, one on each 
side of the hearth, if the fireplace is mas- 
sive, and it will add greatly to the “homi- 
ness” of a large room. 

In the medium sized or small room, fire- 
side chairs used on each side the small 
hearth give the same effect that the daven- 
ports give to the large one. It is hard to 


Among the things which she especially 
prized was a very fine table, square and 
much too large for her apartment living- 
room; when placed in the center of the 
room it took so much space that it was hard 
to get around it. Against the wall it came 
so far out into the room that the other 
furniture looked out of scale. Finally we 
decided to have it cut in two. It seemed 
at first a pity to mar such a beautiful piece 
of furniture but it was the only way it 
could be used. Two new legs were made 
for each half, carved and fitted and in the 
end we had two distinguished oblong tables. 
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have a formal dignity. Large seats, one on 
each side of the doorway, or on opposite 
walls are not only ornamental but very 
convenient. These seats can be made things 
of wondrous beauty if for our design we go 
back to the old choir stalls. These have a 
stately dignity that does not come with more 
modern seats, yet they are not the least bit 
stiff. Mirrors used opposite each other give 
a house a spacious appearance. 

One must be very careful not to overdo 
the use of pairs. Thought and careful ar- 
rangement will show that they add greatly 
to the appearance of a room. 























Willow Tree From Pope’s Garden, Twickenham, Morven, Princeton, 
New Jersey 


A QUEST FO 


T may be of interest, in this-day of Specialists and “Land- 
I scape Architects” in gatdening to see how a chatelaine of 
Colonial times planned and laid out her own county 

seat. 

In giving the history of the Morven Garden, I mean the 
“plaisance” about the house which includes the lawns, the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubberies as well as the actual flower beds or 
garden, in the American use of the word. 

We know that this must have dated back to 1701 when the 
house was built, but the first tradition we have is that of the 
planting of the giant French horse-chestnut tree on the north 
side of the house before 1770. It measures eleven feet around 
the trunk and 100 feet at least across from branch to branch. 
Captain Lewis and his brother, Samuel Pintard, young Huguenot 
emigrés, who had lately come from France, came to seek the 
hands in marriage of Susannah and Abigail Stockton, Stockton 
sisters of Richard the Signer, and in order that he might look 
with more fayor on their courtship brought chestnuts from the 
famous tree in-the courtyard of the Fortress Chateaux of Louche 
Sur-Inde in Touraine—from these nuts grew the great tree and 
those bordering the chestnut walk. 

The row of catalpa trees on the highway must have been 
planted at an even earlier date, as they were in full blossom at 
the time of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, and 
from that date,have been called the Independence Trees, but the 
first record is in a letter written from Westminister, London— 
1766-67, by Richard Stockton, the Signer, to Annice Boudinot, 
his wife—which I quote: “I am making you a charming collec- 
tion of bulbous roots, which shall be sent as soon as the prospect 
of freezing on your coast is over. The first of April I believe 
will be time enough for you to put them in your sweet little 
flower garden, which you so fondly cultivate. Suppose in the 
next place I inform you that I design to ride to Twickenham the 
latter end of next month, principally to view Mr. Pope’s gardens 
and grotto, which I am told remain nearly as he left them, and 
that I shall take with me a. gentleman who draws well to lay 
down an exact plan of the whole. In this I shall take pleasure 
because I know how it will please you.” In a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 2, 1766 he writes: “I send you herewith a little box of 
flower-seeds and the roots that will do at this season. The seeds- 
man now assures me that nothing but anemonies and rennculus 
will do to move as the others are all in the ground and would 
perish if they were taken up and sent over the sea. I hope these 
which are the best of their kind will please you for the present, 
but I really believe you have as fine tulips and hyacinths in your 
little garden as any in England, yet I shall order some of the 
finest to be sent next July, so as to be set out next fall. The sen- 
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in search of it returned from London empty-handed. It was so 
prized and surrounded with red tape that no mere American even 
armed with a letter of introduction could get access to it. At 
last we procured a copy of it through an Englishwoman. She 
was not allowed to send a copyist, but must do the work herself 
between certain hours under the vigilant eye of an attendant, who 
returned it under lock and key when the hour sounded. Are the 
manuscripts of the Vatican more closely guarded? 

With this plan and the help of the old Scotch-Irish gardener 
who had seen four generations at Morven, we were able to trace 
out the original design—but it takes some imagination—for the 
Thames River, the High road between New York and Philadel- 
phia must be substituted. The Chestnut Walk passed from 
Nassau Street in front of the house crossing, Library Place cor- 
responded to the London Hampton Court road, which divided 
Pope’s Villa from his garden. The vineyard and the kitchen 
garden, the groves, fruit trees were in the same relative positions 
and for the “garden house,” the slaves’ quarters are found. 

The cedars, cypress, Spanish chestnuts, yew and elms were all 
there. The cypress, which was destroyed in a recent ice storm, 
was for years well known to American botanists—its only equal 
being one in the Bartram Gardens near Philadelphia, which is 
now also gone. 

We found a willow grown from cuttings of the historic one at 
Twickenham, which was said to be the original of all the weeping 
willows in our European Gardens—brought in a basket from the 
Euphrates by Mr. Vernon, sent by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
to Pope, who plants it with his own hand. 

In Robert Carruthers’ life of Pope he says: “Sir William Stan- 
hope sent cuttings of this willow, which fell to the ground 1801, 
into various parts of Europe and in particular to the Empress of 
Russia 1789.” 

We also found many of the bulbous roots, peonies, grape hya- 
cinths, golden daffodils, narcissus, which Mrs. Ely says live for 
many generations, and a wilderness of tawny-orange day lilies, 
which, according to Mrs. Earle, always show the site of a Colonial 
garden. 

After the Revolution the first mistress of Morven lived alone 
with her son—a lad of sixteen—on very straitened means. 
Her broad acres had been laid waste by the Hessian troops. One 
wing of the house lay in ruins—the valuable library, rare paint- 
ings and imported furniture, all were gone. The only available 
funds had been used to alleviate the sufferings of the Signer in 
the deadly prison ship, an account of which 
has never been adequately written. 

On the anniversary of his death she wrote 
of Morven the following quaint lines: 





Another View of the Sundial 


Slave Quarters, Separated From the House by Brick Court 


“These fragrant bowers were planted by his hand, 
And now neglected and unpruned must stand. 

Ye stately Elms, and lofty Cedars, mourn— 

Slow through your Avenues you saw him borne, 
The friend who reared you never to return.” 


Not until her son’s marriage in 1790 did the work of restoration 
begin, and then not altogether after the Twickenham garden, 
although the general plan has always been retained. 

In 1828, the Commodore’s day, the fashion had reverted to the 
formal style. As late as 1865 Morven presented quite a different 
aspect from that of today. The walk passing in front of the 
house ended at Senator Stockton’s (now Allison House), was 
bordered with yellow sweet-briar, damask roses and rare flower- 
ing shrubs—carrying out the old “Desposition of Gardens,” that 
“all trees of your shady walks be planted with sweet-briar, white 
jessamine and honeysuckle.” 

In early spring there was a continuous flowering border bright- 
ened with tulips, daffodils and hyacinths reaching from door to 
door. Between Boudinot Street and the house were the flower- 
beds, gay with all kinds of old-fashioned flowers, with box edg- 
ing and trees cut into a perfect menagerie of birds and strange 
beasts, which the children of two generations had delighted to 
ride, much to the old gardener’s chagrin and apprehension—not 
for fear of their lives but those of his favorite box brushes. 

All this had vanished in 1894 when the quest for the garden 
began—and again with the help of the old gardener we found the 
site of the original garden. Here have been planted flowers 
with a history—Sweet Williams from Abbotsford, hollyhocks 
from Kew Gardens, flowers from the site of the Manor Riche- 
lieu, Canada, Van Rensselaer Manor (Fort Crialo), on the Hud- 
son, Cliveden (the Chew place in Germantown), from Dow 
Castle, Ireland, and Sandringham, England, from France, from 
Holland and Sweden and many from nearer neighbors’ gardens 
in Princeton. 

When Morven had its two hundredth birthday, October 21, 
1901, we marked the day with a white stone, putting a sundial 
where the centre of the old garden had been and carved about 
the gnomon this motto, composed by Dr. Henry Van Dyke: 

Two hundred years of Morven I record, 

Of Morven’s house protected by the Lord; 
And now I stand among old-fashioned flowers 
To mark for Morven many sun-lit hours. 





H. H. S. 


























A DECORATOR WRITES ABOUT THE 
FIELD OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
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MUTUAL friend 

has just given me 

your letter asking 

about the field of in- 
terior decoration; the train- 
ing necessary, the positions 
open to the novice and the 
duties in such positions. Though my advice 
may be colored by my own experience, it 
may prove suggestive to you. 

I have been told that you have had a 
course in design. Good. You must know, 
then, what “periods mean.” Familiarize 
yourself with the history of architecture— 
next, with the various periods in furniture 
(which you will find run well in hand with 
architecture). The knowledge of textiles 
can come only through constant handling. 

You will find many books written on al! 
phases of interior furnishing. Unfortu- 
nately, many of these impress the practical 
decorator as amateurish and effusive. There 
are a few good ones. You will find the 
German and the English books helpful. In 
architecture I suppose that Viollet le Duc 
is still fairly standard. 

In regard to rugs, there are two new 
books, just out, that are a perfect joy, in 
their excellent arrangement. Other types 
of rugs used by the decorator you can come 
to know best only in the profession. 

Try to familiarize yourself with the “ob- 
jets de virtu” of the different periods, i. e., 
the pottery, china, metal work, lighting fix- 
tures, silverware, etc.; here, as in the case 
_ of periods in furniture, you will find that 
these things will reflect the character of the 
times in which they were used. 

I hope that I am not discouraging you. 
Let me, then, condense my advice about pre- 
liminary equipment to a knowledge of arch- 
itecture and of furniture. Then fill in your 
spare time with reading upon allied sub- 
jects. “ 

Sometimes I wonder, as I look back upon 
the time before I entered this work, what 
I really thought it would be like. If you 
think that it is the mere assembling of beau- 
tiful things, and nothing more, I fear that 
you will be disappointed, for there is a very 
big business side, which necessitates capital. 
The sums of money tied up in the various 
“jobs” going on simultaneously is great, 
and it is often a long time before the dec- 
orator can get his money out of these com- 
missions. 





As to placing yourself, the most practical 
advice that occurs to me is this: Get into a 
shop where you can learn to sell goods— 
either into a furniture house, where you can 
learn lines of furniture, or into the wall- 
paper department of some shop, for here 
you will have an opportunity to learn the 
drapery end as well, 

You may as well expect to have some 
soliciting to do in almost any position. This 
was certainly my “béte noir,” but I stuck to 
it until I almost enjoy it today. 

My first position was in a studio where 
people seldom came except through appoint- 
ment. In this way I had an opportunity to 
work up my own clientele, these people 
being, of course, the ones whom [ had per- 
sonally solicited. In this studio I was able, 
in a very short time, to learn the different 
phases of the business. You would get 
more practice in selling in a less exclusive 
place, such as a shop where customers are 
continually dropping in, to test your re- 
sourcefulness, hence my emphasis upon the 
value of shop training. 

Now I am going to take you behind the 
scenes, and show you the “business’ of in- 
terior decoration; after which I think that 
you will agree with me that the beautiful 
scheme is only an incidental feature. 

These were part of my duties: 

The daily perusal of building reports and 
of newspapers, for real estate transfers. 

Keeping a line upon the progress of these 
buildings, from the above reports, and from 
other sources. 

Calling upon the owners when the house 
is far enough along to take up the matter of 
the interior with them. (Just when to do 
this requires infinite tact and patience, lest 
you annoy them by undue solicitation.) 

Arranging an appointment at which you 
endeavor to get their ideas as to colors, what 
they will spend, etc. 

Blueprints must then be obtained from 
the owner, or from the architect, in order to 
make up color sketches later. 

You also go over the house, if possible, to 
get its “feeling.” 




















Then, with the owner's ideas, 
and yours, in mind, you are ready 
to get the scheme together. This 
means making the rounds of the 
“importers’” offices (the local 
offices of foreign and of domes- 
tic houses), from whom you bor- 
row “swatches” of fabrics to use in show- 
ing your scheme; the most exclusive dec- 
orators carry very little stock and are there- 


by not forced to dispose of the balance of 
a previous job upon the next customer. 
Sketches of lighting fixtures are also gath- 


ered together. 

When the scheme, with alternatives, is 
rez the prospective customer comes in 
to it. 

I e scheme is liked, color sketches are 


made up for wall, window, rug, etc., treat- 
men and if approved, the estimate 1s 
wi ] 


The estimate deals with the decorating 
and the furnishing, and is based upon the 


bids given you by your contractors, or by 
the man who runs this end of your work- 
shop; the draperies you figure yourself, or 
your drapery man gives you the yardage. 
The estimate is put into a contract form, 
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te copies made, and sent out. If no 
ions are made to it, the customer re- 
it, signed. 

Sometimes the scheme is right but the 
price is wrong. This means a tedious re- 
adjustment, substituting less expensive 
things, which means rewriting the estimate. 

Then, if this goes through, the fabrics 
are ordered, and the work, under your con- 
stant supervision, is started. Later there 
are always furniture, rugs, etc., to buy. This 
requires discriminating shopping. 

You see that the whole thing is very big. 
and very complex—and if you are fond of 
the “creative” side, such as painting, model- 


ing of doing other things with your 
hands, do not go into it. I miss this side 
terribly, but I think that I am wise to re- 
main in a profession not already overcrowd- 
ed—where the financial returns are most 
satisfactory. And because you are a woman 
you need not feel handicapped, for I know 
of no profession which offers more to a 
woman, simply because she is one, than this 
one 

If there is anything which I have failed 


to answer I shall be very happy to have you 
ask me M. C. 














THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
SMALL HOUSE 1-Planning the $5,000 Home 


HE architect twiddles his pencil dep- 
recatingly: “About ten thousand 
dollars, I’m afraid, madame.” 


The woman says: 
cut it down to $5,000? 
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Fig. 1.—Lower Floor 
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spend one single solitary cent more than 
that, you know.” 

Overdrawn? Hardly; that’s the sort of 
problem the architects—and their clients— 
face, nine times in ten. The five-person 
family, the $3,000 income—that means an 
eight- or nine-room house, costing about 
$5,000. And, of course, madame has inno- 
cently sketched or selected something that 
will cost double that price! 

Now, one can cheapen a house, some- 
what, by cutting off the frills; but never- 
theless, the average simple two-story-and- 
attic house, at average city prices, will cost 
somewhere about $5 per square foot of 
ground area, or $2 per square foot of fin- 
ished floor area, including partitions and 
walls. And so, the only way radically to 
reduce the cost is to reduce the size. The 
$5,000 house cannot have much over 1,000 
square feet of ground area. 

When an architect sets out to plan a 
house, he first asks the cost limit, and fig- 
ures out how much ground area that per- 
mits him. Next he investigates the size 
of the lot; is there frontage enough for a 
wide type of house, or must he squeeze 
things a bit? Finally he notes down the 
number and approximate size of the rooms, 
as the client wants them—that completes 
the preliminary information. Now, there 
are only a very few general plan arrange- 
ments possible for the ordinary small 
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house—though the minor changes one may 
ring on them are endless. 

Therefore, the architect mentally fum- 
bles around in the back of his head, pulls 
out the typical scheme that best fits the con- 
ditions and goes to work. 

Suppose we have a 50-foot lot; then the 
house must measure not over 30 feet front; 
30 x 30 = 900 feet—that leaves 100 feet 
for bay-windows and such. Fig. 1 shows 
a typical plan for this size; recessed porch, 
small stair-hall, living-room, dining-room, 
kitchen, pantry, and back stairway. Three 
bedrooms, sewing-room, and bath, in sec- 
ond story; two more rooms in the attic. 
The design of such a square house should 
be utterly simple and symmetrical ; the front 
is too narrow to stand much picturesque- 
irregularity business. 

There are, as I said, many possible vari- 
ants. In Fig. 2, for instance, the porch is 
thrust out in front, to make way for a 
larger stair-hall; the kitchen and dining- 
room trade places. This permits a more 
compact and economical arrangement of 
the back stairway; but it also prevents the 
dining-room from communicating directly 
with the hall. One might, it is true, make 
the hall wider, so as to allow a door to the 
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dining-room ; but this would cut down the 
living-room. A_ bay-window, however, 
could be put at the front or the side, to in- 
crease this living-room area—but that would 
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Fig. 2.—Upper Floor 
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increase the size and cost of the house, 
too, remember! After thoughts always do. 

Usually, by the way, we do not measure 
up porch area, unless it is included in the 
body of the house; for the $5 cost factor 
allows a certain small amount of exterior 
porch. 

About this time begins the disappointing 
part of the thing—to the client. You 
wanted a 20 x 16 living-room, the same size 
dining-room, with kitchen and hall each 
about 14x14, didn’t you? But figures are 
pitilessly autocratic things—no one save a 
tariff-expert witness could possibly get all 
those sizes into goo square feet. Besides, 
we must allow for partitions and walls. So 
you set to whittling; a few feet here, a few 
there—it’s a regular picture puzzle, but at 
last vou get all the pieces properly fitted into 
the frame. Someone has called the modern 
battleship “a bundle of compromises”— 
that name surely suits the modern small 
house! 

But the mathematically-square plan does 
not give an especially well-proportioned 
house, so if we have a wide enough lot (80 
feet or over), let’s make the front 40 feet 
and the depth 22( Fig.3). This permits a cen- 
tral hall and various other desirable things ; 
besides, the shape of the front elevation will 
be better. The kitchen sets out at the rear; 
this keeps heat and cooking odors out of 
the house. Besides, the kitchen gets splen- 
didly cooled and ventilated with windows 
on three sides. 

On the first floor we have the large liv- 
ing-room, balanced on the other side by the 
dining-room and the pantry. The main 
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stairway is at the rear of the hall; this al- 
lows the kitchen stairs to run up to the 
landing. On the second floor we have three 
bedrooms, sewing-room and bath; two more 
rooms in the third. You'll notice, by the 
way, that the house is too shallow for two 
full bedrooms, so we throw out a bay in 
the second story to get the needed depth. 
Fig. 4 is the same general scheme, varied 
a bit. Here we have 35 x 26, for the main 
house—this gives a narrower hall but a 
larger living-room. The kitchen is set 
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closer to the dining-room, with merely a 
little hallway to shut off the odors and heat ; 
the pantry is set on the back porch, as some 
folk prefer. It’s possible, of course, to 
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push the kitchen out, and put the pantry 
next the dining-room ; but in that event the 
kitchen would need a separate chimney. On 
the second floor we have sufficient depth to 
get two full bedrooms on each side; but 
that eats up the space we had for linen 
closets and such in Fig. 3. The bath is at 
the front ; and some folk will object at that. 
Really though, there isn’t any valid objec- 
tion, save the slight increase of pipe-length ; 
for if we use “silent” fixtures there is not 
the least noise in the rooms below. 
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ssibly you may want more closet space. 
ich case one must either reduce the size 
e bedrooms or increase the area of the 


1ouse—and that latter means more money, 


know. 

How about a bungalow? 

Well—you’ll have to pay for it! The 
e” bungalow, with no second story, is 
extremely expensive thing; there is 
e than twice as much roof and founda- 
as in the ordinary type of 2'%4-story 
use—that’s evident, isn’t it? Even where 









Fig. 4.—Second Floor 
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> is a certain amount of second floor, 

bungalow is costly. So, all considered, 
iverage 2'4-story house is much the 
r thing for the average pocketbook, 
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WITH THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


Te: pleasures of gardening are by no 
means limited to the open-air de- 
lights of sowing and reaping, tilling, 
weeding, transplanting and watch- 
ing green things as they grow. These very 
experiences store the mind with memories 
and associations that furnish the appro- 
priate background for an adequate appre- 
ciation of a great field of literature that is 
likely to be heedlessly passed by if one is 
not a garden maker and a garden lover. 

I suppose there has been a literature of 
gardens ever sin¢e the story of Eve was told 
for the first time. Through~all the ages 
since there has been an intimate relation 
between great literature and the interest in 
gardens—a relation strikingly illustrated by 
the Elizabethan period in England. During 
the last quarter century we have seen a re- 
markable revival of gardening in America 
which we may fairly hope will be accom- 
panied by an era of greater literature in the 
larger sense. At any rate there has been 
for more than a decade now a great awak- 
ening of writers on gardening who have 
given to the world shelves of books dealing 
with all phases of the art. The publications 
of the last year or two have been especially 
notable for their variety and interest. 

The significance of gardening in indi- 
vidual and social development is well shown 
in two notable books with significant titles. 
In The Joy of Gardens, Miss Lena M. 
McAuley leads one through many pleasant 
paths, revealing pictures of garden scenes 
that justify her title. It has been declared 
by a competent critic one of the best of 
garden books. In her Foreword, Miss 
McCauley speaks of the volume as one of 
“facts and fancies,” and this thought is well 
carried out in such chapter titles as “On 
Wings of Hope,” “The Delights of Faith,” 
“The Uses of Adversity,” “The Odors of 
Araby,” “The Friendship of Flowers,” “A 
Carnival of Gold,” and many others as al- 
luring. The book is adorned with several 
beautiful color plates and many half-tones 
of garden scenes. The author has a wide 
outlook, and her book may well be read 
with the volume by Miss Dora Williams 
entitled Gardens and Their Meaning. The 
latter is not a pretentious book, as it covers 
less than 250 pages, but is full of practical 
garden lore and wise educational philoso- 
phy. The thirteen chapters have such titles 
as these: Little Studies in Co-operation, 
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Plotting and Planning, A Word for Good 
Tools, Planting, The Art of Making Things 
Grow, Garden Foes and Garden Friends, 
New Life in Old Subjects, Side Shows, The 
New Agriculture. The illustrations are 
significant and well selected. 

THE Joy oF Garpens, by Lena M. 
McAuley. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

GARDENS AND THEIR MEANING, by Dora 
Williams. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The book by Miss Williams is intended to 
show grown-ups the desirability of provid- 
ing garden opportunities cor children. An 
admirable companion volume for the chil- 
dren themselves has been written by Miss 
Myrta Margaret Higgins with the title 
Little Gardens for Boys and Girls. This 
tells the young readers in simple style what 
they can do to have green things growing, 
and it follows through the seasons in an in- 
teresting sequence. I have read many books 
on gardening, but I seldom read even so 
simple a volume as this without getting new 
suggestions, and I fancy this variety of ex- 
perience is one reason why garden books 
have such a perpetual fascination. 

LITTLE GARDENS FoR Boys AND GIRLS, 
by Myrta Margaret Higgins. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Some such thought as this is suggested 
by Mr. F. F. Rockwell in the Foreword to 
his excellent book on Gardening Indoors 
and under Glass. He says: ”There is noth- 
ing which adds so much sunshine and cheer 
to the rooms of a house besieged by winter 
and all his dreary encampment of snow and 
ice, as the greenery, color and fragrance 
of blossoming plants. There is no pastime 
quite so full of pleasure and constant in- 
terest as this sort of horticulture; the root- 
ing of small slips, the repotting and water- 
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ing and watching, as new growth develep- 
ops and buds unfold.” Mr. Rockwell has 
given us a safe and sane guide to such in- 
door activities, whether we have simply the 
ordinary opportunities of the usual house 
or are fortunate enough to have the glass 
conservatory of the unusual house. 

GARDENING INDOORS AND UNDER GLASS, 
by F. F. Rockwell. New York: McBride, 
Nast & Co. $1.20 net. 

It generally requires two or three books 
to give one an adequate idea of any subject, 
in order that one may get the varying ex- 
perience and points of view of different 
specialists. So when one has read Mr. 
Rockwell’s book, it is worth while to take 
up also the little volume on House Plants 
and How To Grow Them, written by Par- 
ker T. Barnes and published in the useful 
Garden Library series. The special view- 
point of this book is “to discuss fully those 
plants which are sure to succeed” under the 
ordinary conditions of the modern home. 
The treatment includes consideration of 
such topics as Making the Soil, Potting 
and Repotting, Propagating from Cuttings, 
Tools and Accessories, Ether Forcing, in 
addition to the consideration of the plants to 
be grown. The style is clear and concise 
and this together with the excellent half- 
tones helps to render the book very helpful 
to the amateur flower-lover. 

House Prants AND How To Grow 
Tue, by Parker T. Barnes, New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

A fine discernment of the real meaning of 
gardens is shown in the delightful little book 
by Mary Mathews Bray, entitled My Grand- 
mother’s Garden. It gives the history of 
one of those fine old-fashioned gardens of 
an earlier day which meant much more to 
their owners than most gardens do today. 
A second essay in the same volume is en- 
titled An Orchard Ancestral. This, too, 
was one of those old-time family orchards 
with peaches, plums, pears, mulberries and 
apples of many kinds, one of the home 
orchards that were possible to everyone with 
a few acres of land in the days before insect 
and fungous pests made fruit-growing a 
career for the specialists. 

My GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN, by Mary 
Mathews Bray. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. 

A book that should appeal with special 
interest both to gardeners and to lovers of 
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“delicate feasting’’ among House BEauti- 
FUL readers is entitled Culinary Herbs: 
Their Cultivation, Harvesting, Curing and 
Uses. It was written by Mr. M. G. Kains, 
well known as a horticultural author, and it 
fills one of the few real gaps in garden lit- 
erature. It discusses with admirable com- 
pleteness practically all phases of the sub- 
ject, treating in the preliminary pages such 
topics as History, Curing, Drying, Storing, 
Propagating, Transplanting, and Cultiva- 
tion, and then following with a special dis- 
cussion of each of some thirty-six herbs ar- 
ranged alphabetically 
Thyme. Few home gardeners could read 
this book without receiving suggestions for 
garden activities along new lines. 

CucLinary Herps: THEIR CULTIVATION, 
HARVESTING, CURING AND Uses, by M. G. 
Kains. New York: Orange Judd Co. 75 
cents. 

These herbs used to be stored in abun- 
dance in the old-time attics, but it is evident 
they are not a recognized feature of the 
modern attic because they are ignored in 
the chapter on the garret in the admirable 
little book by Virginia Terhune Van de 
Water, entitled From Kitchen to Garret. In 
fact, there is not much about gardening in 
this volume save some excellent illustrations 
of flower-adorned porches that make one 
feel that a well-planned garden is nearby. 
At any rate the housewife who reads these 
entertaining chapters is likely to have a 
well-planned house and to feel the need of a 
good garden to go with it. 

From KitcHEN To Garret, by Virginia 
Terhune Van de Water. New York: 
Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.00 net. 

But one need not search long for an ade- 
quate guide for the making of such a gar- 
den, so far as flowers and ornamental 
plants are concerned. Those who have read 
Mrs. Ely’s Hardy Garden books need not 
be told that her Practical Flower Garden is 
full of sound advice based upon years of 
successful experience. There are only 
seven set chapters, having such titles as 
these: Color Arrangements of Flowers, 
Raising Flowers from Seed, Raising Trees 
from Seed, Fertilizers, Terraces and Their 
Treatment. These chapters are followed 
by a most useful discussion of shrubs, 
vines, plants and bulbs, which the author 
has grown successfully. The book is espe- 
cially notable for its eight beautiful color 
plates of garden scenes, together with a 
much larger number of excellent half-tones. 

Tue PracticAL FLower GarpEN, by 
Mrs. Ely. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00 net. 

It’s an unconventional garden that Hanna 
Rion has in mind in the happy phrase of 
her delightful book, Let’s Make a Flower 
Garden. Open the book at random and 
you are likely to find short paragraphs 
like these : 

“Plan so that no part of your garden 
is without bloom for nine months in the 
year. This is easily managed by taking 
a little forethought. 

“In one of our vaudeville beds, leading 





from Angelica to . 





bluebells of Scotland, Oriental poppy dan- 
cers, then several midsummer performing 
annuals—Shirley poppies, marigolds and 
ten-weeks stocks, followed by those autumn 
artists, the Japanese anemones, cosmos and 
hardy chrysanthemums. Take another 
spot ; spring opens with scillas and narcissi, 
continues with columbines, which are 
tagged by foxgloves; then iris, Shasta 
daisies and larkspur continue until the hol 
lyhocks’ great steeples of bloom eclipse all 
that has gone before. Then lilies absorb 
the admiration until hardy phlox leads once 
more to the inevitable chrysanthemum 
climax.” 

And it is pre-eminently a happy book 
that she has written. It must have grown 
out of a very human sort of garden, full of 
blossoms and sunshine and joy, for it is 
easy to see that the writer is an enthusiast 
whose gardening is a recreation rather than 
a task. 

Lets MAKE A 
Hanna Rion. New 
& Co. $1.35 net. 

Everyone who has kept in touch with the 
significant horticultural works published in 
England must have known of the writings 
of Walter P. Wright which have appeared 
in the guise of beautiful books with attrac 
tive colored plates. The most recent addi 
tion to this series is entitled Popular Gar 
den Flowers, and it is sent out on this side 
by a leading American house. 

Mr. Wright uses a short preface to good 
purpose. Of his three books he writes 
“In The Perfect Garden 1 dealt with sys 
tems of gardening and plans of gardens 
In a second work, My Garden, Week b) 
Week, I described the routine of garden 
operations throughout the year.. In the 
present one, which completes the trilogy, 
I take all the most important plants and 
deal with them fully, showing their histor) 
the origin and pronunciation of thei 
names, their position in literature and folk 
lore, their value as modern garden plants 
their culture and the best varieties of them.” 

It was really quite a task that Mr. Wright 
had thus set for himself when he planned 
the book, but that he succeeded in it admira 
bly will be conceded by everyone who read 
the nearly four hundred pages of text and 
looks at the beautiful pictures in color and 
half-tone. The literary allusions give 
flavor that is too often lacking in garden 
books and helps to place the flowers against 
a background of human association that 
adds immensely to the value of the volume 

PoPULAR GARDEN FLowers, by Waltet 
P. Wright. New York: Doubleday, Pag 
& Co. 

For more than a decade Professor F. A 
Waugh’s little book on Landscape Garden 
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McBride, Nast 
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ing has been recognized as one of the best 
guides for the beginner of the study of the 
art that doth mend nature. Its clearness 
and simplicity as well as the soundness of 
its doctrine has rendered it popular with 
both professionals and amateurs. In the 
recently issued new edition the author has 
made few changes because few changes 
were needed, but the publishers have im- 
proved on the quality of paper and press- 
vork and have made a very attractive 
volume. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING, by F. A. Waugh. 
New York: Orange, Judd Co. 

Professor Waugh is by experience, train- 
ing and temperament peculiarly fitted to 
liscuss the beauties of American land- 
scapes. In The Landscape Beautiful he has 
roduced a book that will appeal to every 
lover of the Great Outdoors. It is a beau- 
tiful volume beautifully illustrated by pho- 
tographs selected from the best prints of 
the members of the Postal Photographic 
Club. 

An idea of the scope of the book may be 
ybtained from this partial list of chapter 
titles: On the Relation of Landscape to 
Life; On the Ministry of Trees; On Look- 
ing at the Sky; On the Weather ; Concern- 
ing the American Landscape; On Amer- 
ican Landscape Gardening; On the Im- 
provement of the Open Country; On the 
Ownership of Scenery; On the Decorative 
Use of Landscape. 

THe LANpscAPE BEAUTIFUL, by F. A. 
Waugh. New York: Orange Judd Co. 
2.00 net. 

Of an entirely different nature but show- 
ing an intimate appreciation of natural scen- 
ery and the changing beauty of the seasons 
is the little volume by C. E. D. Phelps called 
{ Farmer's Note Book. It is the yearly 
log of a sea-side farmer who loves the sea 
and land and sky as well as his fellows, who 
is perhaps more interested in classic litera- 
ture than in modern agricultural science 
and who is always setting the incidents of 
the day in a perspective of history that il- 
lumines them. Hetfe apparently is a far- 
mer who finds leisure for much reading of 
treasured classics and the result is a book 
that anv gardener may read with satisfac- 
tion and inspiration. 

A FarmMer’s Note Book, by C. E. D. 
Phelps. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

There have been available for some time 
several useful books upon vegetables, but 
for completeness of scope and fullness of 
detail none of them compares with the ad- 
mirable volume entitled Vegetable Garden- 
ing, by Professor R. L. Watts of the Penn- 
sylvania State College. This is one of the 
most recent garden books and contains such 
adequate discussions of all phases of the 

subject that it is alike valuable to the 

student and the commercial gardener. 

The twenty-six chapters discuss such di- 

verse topics as Soils, Tillage, Irrigation, 

Hotbeds, Coldframes, Greenhouses, Seed | 

Sowing, Transplanting, Marketing, Stor- 

age, Classification, Cultural Directions, 

and Crop Rotation. 


VEGETABLE GARDENING, by R. L. 


Watts. New York: Orange Judd Co. 
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The above illustration shows the Entrance Hall and Living Room of a iV 4 
Country Residence, in early Georgian style, designed by W. & J. Sloane (if 
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Country House Furnishings 


The decoration of the Country House may be accomplished in a satisfactory and artistic 
manner by the selection of one of the early English styles of Decoration and Furnishing. 


A specialty of our establishment is the designing and execution of such Interiors. Upon 
work of this character we bring to bear every facility of the most complete organization of 
its kind in the. world—a staff of designers, decorators and artisans possessing the capacity 
to meet any requirement. 


Our large stocks of Furniture, Fabrics and Floor Coverings for Country Homes afford 
the widest possible latitude for appropriate selection and the expression of personal taste. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators ’ Furniture Makers 
Fabrics and Floor Coverings 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh Street, New York 
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THE SAMSON SALE 


ANY collections of historical blue are so 
complete that it takes something very 
unusual to arouse interest. Again the 

specializing and sub-specializing possible in this 
one field alone causes many collectors to draw 
lines sharply. Where certain potters have been 
made the particular cult, as Wood, Clews, or 
Stevenson, the decorative plates and 
platters of Stubbs, Tams and Adams 
cause little excitement. Where Amer- 
ican views have been chiefly con- 
sidered, such uncommon subjects as 
“Llanarth Court, Monmouthshire,” 
and “Compton Verney” arouse slight 
competition. The collectors who 
make a special point of “portrait me- 
dallion” pieces are not moved to envy 
by the Syntax, the Don Quixote or 
the Wilkie series. 

Two recent sales of “old china” 
have been sufficiently varied and im- 
portant to interest collectors of all 
shades and grades, and it is pleas- 
ing to note that notable collections 
all over the country have been greatly 
enriched thereby. ‘ 

During the month of January at 
the American Art Galleries in New 
York City, the collection of the late 
Clarissa W. Samson, of Medford, 
Massachusetts, well known to all 
New England lovers of old blue, and 
that of Dr. Pleasant Hunter, of New- 
ark, better known probably because 
of its wider significance, came under 


the hammer. Both in certain sec- 
tions were wonderfully complete, 
both showed careful weeding and $50.00; 
sifting, and both were convincing ex- $17.00. 


amples of the sliding scale of prices 

where historical Staffordshire is concerned. For 
instance, on the second day of the Samson sale, 
January 8th, “Doctor Syntax Turned Nurse,” 
seven and three-quarter inches in diameter, brought 

7.50, while on the first day of the Hunter sale, 

anuary 30th, its exact counterpart sold for $37. 
On the same relative days, “MacDonough’s Vic- 
tory,” ten inches, went for $27.50, and for $17, 
respectively, and so with many well-known plates. 

On the other hand, the prices on all the lustres, 
particularly the Resist specimens, the salt glazes, 
the Whieldons, the Wedgwoods, and, in fact, 
everything but historical blue were far higher at 
the Hunter sale. Those who attended the second 
day of the latter will, doubtless, always remem- 
ber the record-breaking prices of that wonder- 
ful Resist lustre and that notable rose-colored 
Sunderland. 

There are occasional moments at auctions when 
the intensity equals that of the dramatic climax 
of the third act of a melodrama. Such a mo- 
ment occurred when a big Resist pitcher climbed, 
by two-and-a-half-dollar bids above the two hun- 
dred mark. Another brief, but breathless period 
was when Mr. William Randolph Hearst became 
the owner of that rare and decorative platter, by 
Wood, “The Highlands, Hudson River,” at the 
Samson sale. 

The crispness and the true picture quality of 
this old platter show Enoch Wood at his best. 
Even in a black and white reproduction there are 
force and spirit. There. are many collectors, 
doubtless, who would gladly pay $120 if they had 
the opportunity. It is not only a proof example 
of a rare subject, but it is a particularly good 
piece of designing. Enoch Wood handled his 
lendscapes in a way that many contemporary pot- 





“Dr. Syntax Mistaking a Gentleman’s House for an Inn” 
$22.50; “Highlands, Hudson River,” $120.00; “Mendenhall Ferry, 
“Boston State House” (with Chaise in the Foreground), 
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ters could not approach, having a good 
perspective and a regard for pictorial effect. 

Many Collectors prefer the grayer tone Wood plates, at the Samson sale, having all the 
Stevenson; or the slightly deeper blue of Clew lecorative qualities of the platters mentioned, 
or the more greenish blue of Stubbs, but all a vere the “Wreck of the Kent” and the “Consti- 
cord the Burslem man a serene place as a pictur ion and Guerriére.” The latter was one of 
maker. Also he had a wider geographical hot the gems of the collection and, in a slightly 

cracked condition, sold for $75. It 
was purchased by a Massachusetts 
collector, whose Staffordshire plates 
and platters are remarkably fine. Most 
of the Wood things brought very 
good prices. Stevenson subjects went 
for surprisingly low figures. Pos- 
sibly those collectors, who made the 
bidding exceedingly lively, had long 
possessed the famous “Park Theatre” 
and the “Harvard College” plates. It 
is not so very long ago that a ten- 
inch Park Theatre brought ninety-five 
dollars at public sale, and it was not 
one whit better than the one that sold 
at the American Art Galleries for 
$17.50. Surely this was one of the 
surprises of the day. 

The “Capitol, Washington,” by An- 
drew Stevenson, with gadrooned bor- 
der, made a better, though not ex- 
citing, record at $25. One of the 
plates that made brisk bidding showed 
“Fulton’s Steamboat in the Distance.” 
This sold at $62.50, which was fif- 
teen dollars more than the same plate 
brought at an auction in New York 
about six years ago. This particular 
“Fulton” is much rarer than the “Ful- 
ton, So Called,” where two cows are 
seen on the shore and the steamer is 


grasp 


Christianburg, Danish Settlement_on the Gold 
Africa”; price, $42.50. Two vigorous 


Coast, 


(Soup-plate), 


An Interesting Group Showing the Work of Four Potters plainly visible. The borders, how- 

ee : ever, are the same. An excellent 

zon than many of his fellows, his “African” sul specimen of this plate went for $52.50. A Con- 
jects being a case in hand. A beautiful compat necticut collector bought the two Fultons. 

ion bit to the “Hudson Highlands” was the six There were many good Stubbs plates and plat- 

teen-inch platter, “Cape Coast Castle,” on G ters in the Medford assortment. One of the 

Coast, Africa, which brought only fifty dollars thoicest was the “Mendenhall Ferry,” platter, 


another specimen of an uncommon subject seventeen inches in length, displaying, in the bor- 
has the same shell border, and the mountains | ler, flowers, scrolls and eagles. This specimen 


much like those up West Point way. Possil is quite as characteristic of Stubbs as is the “Hud- 
they are the same. One must not expect son Highlands” of Wood, and as they are both 
much accuracy in the way of details from a reproduced herewith they afford an excellent com- 


ct 

Ri) arison, “Mendenhall Ferry” sold for $50—a 

fair price for a rare subject. Mr. Frank Seaman, 

W f New York, was the purchaser. “The Rabbit 
on the Wall,” by Wilkie, also went to this col- 
lector, as did several other good things. 

In the picture of the platters, “Dr. Syntax Mis- 
taking a Gentleman’s House for an Inn,” will be 
noted; also the “Boston State House,” by Rogers, 
the latter showing the chaise in the foreground. 
Che “chaise” State House is rarer than the “cows” 


1 
fordshire potter, to whom both the Hudson |} 
and the African Coast were strange and forei 
localities. Another good -bordered bit 


State House. Notwithstanding, it brought only 
$17. The Syntax sold for $22.50, but it must be 


quickly added that it was a soup plate. However, 
the Syntax subjects, as a whole, did not bring 
great prices, while the collectors, especially keen 
about Wilkie and Don Quixote plates, must have 
been either napping or far away. 

\ list of prices of the most important pieces at 
the Samson sale will be published next month. — It 
will be found convenient for those who like to 
keep posted on the auction prices of historical - 
plates and platters. The Hunter collection, par- 
ticularly in its beautiful sections of Sunderland, 
Silver Resist, Bristol Glass, English Lacquer, 
etc., will be discussed in the April number of 
Tue House BEAvTIFUL, with several unusual 
illustrations, 





“Constitution and Guerriére,” $75.00 
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SEND US 


$5 i Fifteen-Piece Set 


DELIVERED FREE 


‘THE tea-set above is an unusually attractive exam- 
ple of the greatly prized Moriage tea-set, consisting 
of fifteen pieces. The decoration is the conventional 
Japanese Basho or Banana Leaf with floral design, 
outlined bythe famous raised Moriage painting. Each 
piece is hand-painted in beautiful tones of green, blue, 
brown and tan on Seto porcelain. Price delivered $ 5 
a ere tee 


From Japan Direct to You 


Each set is carefully packed in individual boxes— 
Jap fashi in our studios at Nagoya, Japan, 
and is sent to you in the same characteristic wrapping. 
We do not open the boxes, nor in any way disturb 
the contents, but when ordered for gift purposes— 
such as weddings, anniversaries, etc.—we shall enclose 
card of donor, if desired. 


Send for Our Beautiful Tea-Set Booklet 


Illustrating in colors our collection of tea-sets, rang- 
ing in price from $2.50 to $10. Address Dept. R. 


' A-A-VANTINE-&-CO>- 
Broadway at Eighteenth St. 


NEW YORK 
Boston Philadelphia 

















Established 57 years 


THE HOME SERVICE BUREAU 
helps you find the place you want. 











Stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains 
Davis, McGrath & Shepard, Architects, N. Y. 
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The Advantages of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


1. Soft, rich and artistic coloring effects. 
2. Cost less than half as much as paint. 


3. Can be quickly and easily applied by anyone, at 
If the cost of painting. 
4. aoe Creosote, which thoroughly preserves the 
wood. 


5. Guaranteed fast colors. 


6. Suitable and appropriate for the smallest bunga- 
low or the finest residence. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for samples of stained wood and name of nearest agent 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., MFG. CHEMISTS 
129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 

















The Telescope of Speech 


The astronomer, by the power of his 
telescope, becomes a reporter of the 


| movements of a hundred worlds 


greater than ours, and the student of 
celestial activities millions of miles 
away. 

He points his instrument at any 
spot in the heavens, and his sight 
goes rushing through space to dis- 
cover and inspect a star hitherto 
unknown. 

Up to the power of his lenses, his 
vision sweeps the universe. 

As the telescope may be focused 
upon any star, so the telephone may 


be focused upon any person within 
the range of its carrying power. 


Your voice may be directed any- 
where in the Bell System, and it will 
be carried across country at light- 
ning speed, to be recognized and 
answered. 


The telescope is for a very limited 
class, the astronomers. The-telephone 
is for everyone. 


At the telescope you may see, but 
cannot be seen. At the telephone you 
may speak and be spoken to, you 
may hear and be heard. By means of 
the Bell System this responsive ser- 
vice is extended to the whole nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 














good illustrations, too. 








By-Paths in Collecting 


(From the San Francisco Argonaut) 
Some collecting books are mere catalogues, but not this one. It palpitates with enthusiasm. 
It sparkles with the curiosities of the collector’s art. For example, why was the Portland 
Vase, the “Venus de Milo of. glassware,” named after the Duke of Portland? 
By no means the least among the book’s charms is the prodigality of the illustrations. 
Life is too short to count them, but they are to be found on every second or third page — 


s Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may secure the book br 
Price $2.40. Postage 16 cts. sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and aly $1.00 additional. 


Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Avenue, New Yor City 
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SOCIET Y’S PREFERENCE 
MEANS MORE THAN STYLE 


The preference of Society for a certain make of piano, carriage, 
automobile, etc., is founded on quality——absolute intrinsic worth in 
manufacture. Our constant association with the vehicle demands 
of Society for over sixty years has taught us that details, usually 
passed as unimportant, must be given the utmzst of painstaking 
skill and effort to merit consideration. 

The Rauch & Lang Car being a coach 
builder’s masterpiece distinguishes it from 
the ordinary “factory” electric. Riauch 
& Lang Electrics cannot be built in a 
hurry — those of exclusive taste have 
always taken our limited production, 
which has stamped it the ‘‘Car 
of Social Prestige.” 

Our latest models are too dis- 
tinctively superior to appeal to 
any but those who will always 
buy the best. Any Rauch &Lang 
agent will gladly demonstrate. 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY 
2304 West Twenty-fifth Street 
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AGENTS WANTED 


We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. Here is an 
opportunity to make good money, by taking subscriptions for a 
magazine that will sell on sight. Write today. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 


315 Fourth Avenue New York 
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&tDROOM PROBLEMS 


Will you kindly answer the following questions ? 
No. 1. Suggestion for wall-paper to ve used in 
bedroom in which rug is blue-and-white Wilton, 
and fancy articles are of both blue and _ pink, 
including dainty chamber set with pink rose-buds. 
Furniture in room at present consists of single 
brass bedstead, bird’s-eye maple bureau, dressing 
ible, washing-stand, writing desk, chairs, and 
ouch. Room is occupied by young girl of six- 
and brightness with daintiness is desired. 
)pening into it upon one side is a large bath- 
room, white tiled, with edge of delicate blue and 
ink; upon other side of bedroom is another 
lroom, papered in light blue, French panel ef- 
ect, without wood, but with borders of pink 
roses; light blue tiled fireplace; all woodwork 
hite in both rooms. Furniture in second bed- 
m, single brass bed, old mahogany, Chippen- 

le bureau, dressing-table, highboy, washing- 
id, and chairs. As it is not desired to change 
per in this room, the idea is to carry out the 
ight blue and pink effect (mixed) in both rooms, 
ropably using in bedroom No. 1 a paper with 
white ground and pink roses, with perhaps a 
touch of blue. The room has, at present, small, 
juare panels let into side wall, papered ivory-like 
iling (with wooden molding painted ivory), 
| upon balance of wall a paper in graceful de- 
ign of violets. Would not the same effect be 
d, using paper with pink roses named, instead 
the violets? Kindly suggest rug (preferably 
ral small ones) to be used in bedroom No. 2, 
which floor is hard-wood. Curtains in both 
yms are of cream net next to windows, shades 
een outside, white inside. I had thought of 








both rooms—that in No. 1 matching new wall- 
paper, and also covering couch with same; in 
Jo. 2 a cretonne matching rose border upon 
No. 2. Bedroom with southeast exposure, to 
e furnished in gray and gold, or yellow. Present 
idea is to use brass bedstead, bureau, and wash- 
g-stand, and possibly desk of wood, in simple 
lesign, stained with gray shingle stain; chairs of 
me, with rush bottoms, left in natural color. 
Walls to be papered for several feet from floor 
ith gray grass-cloth, and above and ceiling cov- 
ered with a paper having rather bold design in 
ellow flowers, hollyhocks or sunflowers upon 
background; sash curtains of cream net, 
hangings of yellow taffeta or gray taffeta; 
mber set in bright yellow; bed covered with 
lain white; handsomely embroidered linen 
spread. ’ Ww. 






The color schemes chosen for the bedrooms of 

ur house are all attractive, and call for no 
special criticism. Such dainty effects would not 
be possible 1n many cities. Yours we take for 
granted, is an unusually clean place. Inasmuch 
as there are two other rooms in which blue pre- 
lominates, it might be well to accentuate the pink 
f the “first chamber,” selecting a wall-paper 
which has a good deal of that color and only 
enough blue to hold the scheme together. There 
ire several colonial designs in pink and blue, and 

host of French ones in which these colors are 

ymbined in a charming way. There is the well- 
known Colonial paper with broad blue stripe, and 
1 rather stiff rosebush against a white alternating 
stripe. Then there is the time-honored basket- 
of-roses pattern of Colonial fame, and the less 
hackneyed but very pretty French rose-basket, 
which is quite a different thing. The latter, with 
its shallow basket filled with roses, and high 
handle tied with graceful bow-knots, is better suit- 


ed to your room than the prim, Colonial design 


which is “set” to a degree. 
Ragstyle rugs are admirably adapted to your 
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Beautiful and 
Restful Light 


is one of the greatest adorn- 
ments and comforts of the 
home. It costs no more than 
gloomy or harsh light, and is 
easily obtained by 


the right shades 
and globes 


One of the most beautiful and 
restful forms of illumination is the 
Semi-indirect by Alba Bowls, illus- 
trated above. It is also very efficient, 
giving a great deal of illumination for 
the current. 


Send for Catalogue No 42H. of 
shades and globes—Alba and the many 
other kinds we make for electricity and 
gas. For Semi-indirect, Book No 49H. 

Your dealer has or can get any of our 
shades and globes. 


Macbeth - Evans Glass 
Company Pittsburgh *%:9:> 


























PAINT LESSON: 


To a paste made of 
white lead and water, add 
linseed oil and stir. 

Watch the oil drive out 
the water! Presto! an o7/ 
paste instead of water 
paste. 

Dutch Boy White Lead 
and Dutch Boy Linseed 
Oil rush together and 
cling together just that 
way on the house painted 
with them. 

What chance has rain 
or snow to dissolve such 
paint? 





White lead and any Wolter pouned off, 
; ete, te ai ro water, with white lead, eaving white 
Dutch Bay White Lead—u hite in the keg layer of lin- linseed oil lead and lin- 
any color you wart to make it on the house. seed oil, and water. seed oil. 


Dutch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 1234, 25, 50 and 100 Ibs. Dutch 
Boy Linseed Oil, 1 and 5 gallon sealed cans. Ask your paint dealer. 

Let us send you ‘‘Painting Helps 17,’’ full of facts every house owner 
should know about painting. We will include our catalogue of 100 beautiful 
stencils for walls. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago Cleveland San Francisco St. Louis 


Cincinnati 
QVohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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*‘U-ALL-NO- 
AFTER DINNER MINT 


ae A delicious 

a, ah YO Bs creamy candy 

; V-AL-L:-NO ( with a flavor 

AFTER DINNER MINT } all its own. 

P< ae Sold in tin 

-y boxes only 

4 - never in 
| MANUFACTURING CO-@ bulk. 


; MERICA ¥ 
OF A ery 








PHILADELPHIA U 











Important Notice 
To Subscribers 


Tue House Beautirut should be notified promptly of a change in a sub- 
scriber’s address. To avoid all possible complications, the last address to 
which a subscriber’s copy has been mailed, as well as the new address, 
SHOULD BE GIVEN IN FULL, and the notice should reach Tue 
House BEAvuTIFUL Office, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, two weeks 
before the date of the first issue to be affected. 
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aT ANDERS” furniture was originated by 

% the Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. It has 
continually gained favor for the very 

Meumex good reason that we studied it from the 


Sst — 3 


greatest work of Vriedmann de Vriese, who five 


centuries ago was regarded as being as great a master in 
wood as his contemporary Rubens was in oil. 


FLANDERS pieces bring to perfection the rich beauty 
of our native American oak. Simple, strong and beautiful, they emphasize 
the almost exclusive appropriateness of oak for these 17th Century de- 
signs. With age, they acquire the polish and shading which speak of 
friendliness and comfort. ‘“‘Flanders’’ has no harsh lines, yet it offers no 
undue ornateness. It has been imitated, but without success. Made with 
the Berkey & Gay purpose of providing the beautiful and the enduring, it is 


For Your Children’s Heirlooms 


SK the salesman to show you the 

Berkey & Gay shop-mark. It is 

not a label. It is inlaid. It is made 
a part of each piece, and is a continuing 
guaranty of honesty of material, excellence 
of workmanship, reliability of design and 
permanence of value. 


Our dealer, with the displays on his 
floors and our portfolio of direct photo- 
gravures, enables you to choose from our 
entire line. Our period pieces are ac- 
cepted as standards by comparison for 
faithful studies from the masterpieces of 
old times. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


**Character in Furniture,’’ giving a 
history of period pieces, illustrated 
in colors, from oil paintings by Rene Vin- 
cent. We have no catalog—our furniture 
is not that sort. We will send you ‘‘Char- 
acter in Furniture’’ for fifteen two cent 
stamps. If you ask we will also send you free 
**The Story of Berkey & Gay”’ telling how 
the ambition of two 
young men established 
Grand Rapids as the 
furniture center of Am- 
erica. It should fire the 
ambition of your boy. 


Y"e will appreciate our de luxe book, 


This inlaid mark of 


167 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan Roane Geetane © see ance 


Berkey & Gay piece 







































































and possibilities. 
different parts of the country. 1 \ 
appearance—binding, paper, type and illustrations. 


ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


Mr. Embury writes most entertainingly of the new American architec 
Southern and Dutch Colonial— The American Farmhouse, Elizabeth: 
lish, Spanish or Mission, etc.—explaining its many sources and discussin 
The 100 illustrations show the best types of modern country homes in 
The book makes an instant appeal through its outward 


ture— New England, 
and Modern Eng 
g its development 








Size, 10x 11 inches. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 


Present subscribers to THE House BeauTiFut may secure the book by send 
ing one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and $1.50 additional. Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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se, and may be obtained in delicate but very 
ble tones of pink or blue. 
We suggest that you make the southwest bed- 
m with four-post bed and highboy as Colonial 
possible. A paper of small scenic design in| 
lallion or squares would be effective. It is’ 
ften in green or bluish shades. White muslin 
rtains, glass candlestick, etc., a large-winged 
Istered chair would have a good setting in 
this room. 
In the middle bedroom, we would suggest that 
u carry out the Louis XVI period; woodwork 
hite, walls pale-pink groundwork with roses in 
medallions, pure white net curtains overhung 
th pale-pink raw silk, the furniture of white 
namel with cane. We think one of the Louis 
‘VI mirrors, long and narrow, would be effective 


ung between the doors. 


= 


he bedroom with oak furniture would bet- 

be a blue room. Oak looks well with blue or 

rreen, and you already have the spread of blue. 

For the sewing and sitting room we would sug- 

gest a gray-green wall with white muslin cur- 
is, and green rugs. 


A NORTHWEST ROOM 
Please suggest a color scheme for a northwest 
edroom, size 20 x 22, with natural pine wood- 
rk, a mantel with shelves, which have been 
rained, and blue tiling. I have a set of old ma- 
any for this room with an old four-poster bed, 
ureau, wash-stand, a very fine wardrobe, sewing 
table, and a little old-fashioned table for medicine 
- candle, also a fine old-fashioned desk. I want 
change the woodwork. I thought of papering 
n yellow, and having white woodwork. What 
uld you do with this unsightly mantel which 
must stay? What do you think of painting the 
loor ivory, waxing it and using white and brown 
rugs? What sort of curtains would you suggest? 
Will you mention also what sort of pictures you 
ke most for such a room—or would you have 
ny? P. J. 
Your northwest bedroom would make a very 
ttractive ivory room, or it could be treated in a 
lue-and-white scheme, either being desirable in 
room thus located. 
The tiled mantel is difficult to treat successfully. 
Sometimes the wooden shelves can be removed, 
yne plain shelf substituted. If the tiles can- 
not be removed, they could be covered by a heavy 
at of white paint similar to that used on the 
odwork. If you live in a clean country, a 
ite floor would be a pleasant innovation. We 
ne from your letterhead that your locality 
uld be favorable for such a scheme. 
Perhaps you can find a blue paper that would 
harmonious with the tiles, and if so it would be 
tter to use blue than yellow. 
White muslin curtains would suit the room with 
her scheme. We would not advocate many 
ictures. A few prints in simple frames would 
be effective, but our advice in regard to bedrooms 
has always been to avoid pictures. There are ex- 
eptions, of course, and these exceptions must be 
net by the discrimination of the home decorator. | 








Young Lady—What is the secret of your happy 
ife with both your husbands—two such different 
men? Old Lady—Why, I guess I wasn’t fussy 
ver trifles. And then I let them have their own 
way sometimes. They thought they always did.— 

leveland Plain Dealer. 
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HE beautiful furniture 
that magazine and ad- 
Vertising artists use to em- 
bellish the illustrations you 
enjoy. The beautiful fur- 
niture you see on the stage, 
---in your fashion maga- 
zine---in your newer fiction 
books, is almost invariably 
Period Furniture, the in- 
trinsically beautiful Period 
_ styles made by RETTING 
and sold by the finest stores 


in America. 
. 


a Me 


. Booklet on Request 


RETTING FURNITURE COMPANY 
910 Godfrey Avenue GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 














. Large Specimens 
White-F I. "oa for Catalog. 
D ozwoo The Elm City Nursery 5 


New Haven, Dept. L, 













Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 191 man 
pages of poultry facts, different bieeds in tap 
70 varieties illustrated and described. Incubators and 

rooders, low price of stock and eggs for hatching. A 
perfect guide to all poultry raisers, Send 10c for this 
noted book. B. H. GREIDER, Box 132 Rheems, Pa. 








‘The desire of every one is naturally enough for in- 
dividuality; and a house should express the character 
of its occupant. Individuality, however, is not contrast; 
and the cry of so many prospective home-builders for 
‘something different’ can be met just as well in harmony 
with the adjoining houses as out of harmony.”’ 


—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and in- 
structive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country Homes’’—A book 
that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. 




















Set Six S 


rews— 
Save Furniture Dollars! 


and the 
worth more than 


It takes six minutes to drive these six screws, 
saving is $13.25. Now if your time is 
$2.21 a minute, don’t read any further. 

This advertisement is for thase who 
want high-grade furniture at rock-bottom 
prices and approve a selling plan that 
actually saves big money. 


Over 30,000 
American Homes 








buy Come-Packt Furniture fot 
these substantial reasons. 
Here is an example of Come: 
Packt economy. 

This handsome table is Come-Packt Price $11.75 
Quarter-Sawn White Oak, with Shipping Weight 1501bs 
rich, deep, natural markings: - 
honestly made; beautifully Sold ona Year’s Trial 
finished to your order. Height, -———-—_—_-——— 
30 inches; top, 44x28 inches: [3 EC TIONA 
legs, 2%4 inches square. Two 
drawers; choice of Old Brass 
or Wood Knobs. It comes to 
you in four sections, packed 
in a compact crate, shipped at knock-down rates, 

Our price, $11.75. With a screw-driver and six minates 
you have a table that would ordinarily sell for $251 


Free Catalog Shows 400 Pieces 


for living, dining or bedroom. Color plates show the 
exquisite finish and upholstering. Factory prices. Write 
for it today and we will send it to you by return mail. (11) 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 304 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 
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James McCreery & Go. 
23rd Street 
REED AND WILLOW FURNITURE 


Very much inevidence this season is this particular style 
of Furniture, the popularity of which is manifested by 


34th Street 


the growing demand. 


moderate price. 


Table and Chairs. 


variety at moderate prices. 


34th Street 





Suites in White or French Grey Enamel, 


A specialty in Reed Dining Room Suites, comprising ‘Table, Arm 
Chair, Side Chair, Buffet, China Closet and Serving Table, also Bed- 


room Suites consisting of Bedstead, Bureau, Chiffonier, Dressing 


NEW YORK 


Reed or Willow Furniture is much sought for its sim- 
plicity and cosy attractiveness, also for its durability and 


Suites to harmonize with decorations are finished in shades to 
match any wood trimming or White Enamel; cushioned seats and 
backs of plain colored fabrics or handsome Imported Cretonnes, 
being most attractive for bedrooms or summer sitting rooms. 

Willow Suites consisting of Sofa, Arm Chair, Arm Rocker, Side 
Chair and Side Rocker, handsomely cushioned seats and backs. 
$87.50 and upwards 
$95.50 and upwards 


Single Pieces in Sofas, Couches, Swings, Arm Chairs, Side Chairs, 
Desks, Screens, ‘Tea Wagons, ‘Tables, Stools and Stands in a large 


23d Street 














Is Your Refrigerator Poisoning | 
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30 Days’ Trial—Factory Price—Cash or Credit 

Direct from factory to you—saving you store 
om ge We pay freight and guarantee your money 
ack and removal of refrigerator at no expense to 
you if you are not absolutely satisfied. Easy terms if 
more convenient for you. end for book NOW—Use 
coupon or a letter or postal. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., - Station 2-C, Lockland, Ohio 


_ Your Family? 


Your doctor will tell you that a re- 
frigerator which cannot be kept sweet, 
clean and wholesome, as you can easily 
keep the Monroe, is always dangerous 
to the health of your family. The Mon- 
roe is the only refrigerator made with 


Solid Porcelain 
Compartments 


which can be kept free of breeding 
places for the disease germs that poison 
food which in turn poisons people. Not 


cheap “bath tub” porcelain-enamel, but 
one solid piece of snow-white unbreak- 
able porcelain ware—nothing to crack, 


craze, chip, break or absorb moisture— 
but genuine porcelain, over an inch 
thick—as easily cleaned as a china bowl 


—every corner rounded—not a single 
crack, crevice, joint, screw-head or any 
other lodging place for dirt and the 
germs of disease and decay. Send at 


once for 
About Re- 


FREE BOOK irigeretors 


which explains all this and tells you how 
to materially redace the high cost vf Mv- 
ing—how to have better, more nourishing 
food—how to keep food longer without 


spoiling—how to cut down ice bills—how 
to guard against sickness—doctor’s bills. 


«TEAR OFF AND MAIL NOW FOR BEAUTIFUL FREE BOOK....... 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 2-C., Lockland, Ohio 


Prrrrrrrrris) 


You may send me your book about refrigerators. 


Name 


Address 
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THE EARLY START OUTDOORS 


HE success of the vegetable garden de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon get- 
ting an early start with those hardy vege- 

tables that make up a large proportion of the 
season's product. 
good condition to work, the seeds of these crops 
can be planted to advantage, and with proper 
weeding and tillage they will come on so well 
that they are not likely to suffer from drouth in 
early summer. 

Practically all of these hardy crops require a 
rich loamy soil to make their best growth. They 
have fine feeding roots that spread out in all 
directions, absorbing nourishment from the fine 
particles of soil. In early spring such soils must 
not be water-logged if these roots are to succeed 
in giving the crop a rapid growth. Consequently 
the ground should be well drained and _thor- 
oughly pulverized by tillage before the seed is 
sown. 

If the soil is not rich in plant food a liberal 
application of rotted manure or commercial fer- 
tilizer should be worked in. And in any case 
it usually pays to sow some fertilizer in the drills 
with the seed to give the seedlings a quick start. 


ROOT CROPS 


HE beet is one of the most satisfactory root 
crops for the kitchen garden. Well grown 
tender roots should be available for home 

use from early June till early winter. Beets will 
not thrive on a sour soil, so if the roots in the 
past have been small and the tops very red, 
work in a liberal supply of agricultural lime be- 
fore sowing the seed. 

When you buy beet seed you get really little 
beets, each of which is likely to contain several 
seeds. So it is not necessary to strew the seeds 
as thickly as with many other crops. Make the 
drills a foot apart and scatter the seeds along 
an inch apart. Then cover with about an inch 
of soil. If the ground is full of weed seeds, 
as too many garden soils are, sow a few radish 
seeds along with the beets. These will come up 
first, so that the rows may be seen and the 
spaces between hoed. 

After the beets are up they are to be kept 
hoed and weeded. When the plants are a few 
inches high they should be thinned to three or four 
inches apart. The seedlings thus pulled up are 
very good for greens. 

The oval or turnip-shaped varieties are best 
for home use. The Early Model, Crosby Egyp- 
tian, Eclipse and Detroit Dark Red are among 
the best sorts. Nearly every seedsman has a 
specially-selected strain of some of these or simi- 
lar early sorts, and it is well worth while to buy 
such selected seeds. 

The carrot is another root crop for early 
sowing. Select varieties like the French Forcing, 
which is also catalogued as Earliest Short Horn 
and sow early in rich loam soil. Outline the 
rows with,radishes as the carrot seed does not 
germinate quickly. Thin to two inches apart. 
The young tender roots in early summer are 
excellent for soups and stews as well as for 
boiling as a vegetable. 

Parsnips grow slowly and require a long sea- 
son for their best development. So it is im- 
portant to give them an early start by getting 
the seeds in the ground as soon as the soil is 
in good condition to work. Thin to four or five 
inches apart. The half-long sorts, like the one 
called Student or Guernsey, are the most de- 
sirable for home use. 

Radishes of course should be planted early and 
often to have a succession of crisp roots all the 
time. The round sorts are best for first crop. 
Nearly every seed house has specially selected 








other croy 
hindrance 


sorts may be sown along with most 


and be a help, rather than a 


California Poppy 


yur weeks the radishes will 
other crop maj 


latter. In three or i 
be pulled and eaten, while the 
be just getting started. 


Turnips may also be sown very early in Spring 


The seed is so small that care must be taken no 
to sow too thickly. The plants come up soon 
and should be thinned to three or four inches 


apart. Early White Milan is one of the best 
sorts for the home garden 


POT HERB CROPS 


HERE are two pot-herb crops which it is 
desirable to get planted early, namely, 
Spinach and Swiss Chard. Spinach which 

is ready to use in May escapes the vexatious ewe 
maggot that lives in ime foliage as a leaf-mi1 ; 
Seed should be sown early in rich loamy soi 
and growth hastened by surface “applications 
nitrate of soda, if necessary. As the plants get 
partly grown ‘they be thinned and the 
thinnings used for greens early crop 
should be out of the way in time to plant wax 
beans in the same ground 
Since the advent of the new 
Chard called Lucullus, or Giant Lucullus, 
excellent plant has been receiving renewed at 
tention. Lucullus is a great improvement over 
the earlier varieties, furnishing a constantly re 
plenished supply of leaves and stalks throughout 


may 
This 


variety of Swiss 


e° 
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CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 
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strains that are desirable. Cardinal Gl summer. It is no doubt the best plant to 

Perfection, Crimson Giant and Scarlet Globe pend on for summer greens. 
all good varieties of the round radishes. Fren Swiss "C ‘hard is practically a foliage beet and 
Breakfast in various improved strains is on uld be treated much like beets. The plants 
the best half-long or olive-shaped radishes. T1 moved in thinning are excellent for greens, 
i fhite Delicacy are good long whit gorous ants sho ft abo ix 
As soon as the ground is in Icicle and White Delicacy are good long w gsorou plants should be left about si 
radishes. hes apart. The outer leaves of these may be 
In the home garden radishes should be uss 1 off from time to time for use, always 
as fillers. A few seeds of the quick-maturit ng the central sprout to grow into new 





SALAD CROPS 


WO important salad crops should get an 
early start outdoors. These are lettuce 
and parsley. Both are hardy and should 

sown as soon as the ground is in good con- 
ition to work. May King is one of the best 
rieties of head lettuce for early use and 

)warf Perfection one of the best sorts of parsley. 

The pea is about the only other important 
getable to be started early outdoors, and for 

e first planting of these one must generally 

pend upon the small blue varieties like Alaska. 

hese are hardy and not likely to rot in the soil 
the wrinkled sorts often do when planted too 
irly. But the pods of Alaska need to be picked 
fore the peas get hard or they are of little 
alue. So a small planting in a sheltered corner 
the garden will generally be sufficient to give 
ne a taste of peas rather ore in June. 


THE EARLY START INDOORS 


hot bed, cold frame or window 
there is much satisfaction in start- 
ing one’s own plants of those tender crops 
are to be transplanted outdoors. A sunny 
idow in a warm room answers very will for 
wing seedlings of tomatoes, peppers, and 


has a 


g-plants. A rich potting soil—a peck of which 
be bought at a florist’s for a few cents— 
ves very well for sowing the seeds in, and 


young plants will grow rapidly if given a 
tle care. Shallow boxes three inches deep set 
shelf or table near the window serve as 

ble receptacles. 
Tomatoes started in March will be ready to 
out in May when the ground is warm 
ugh to receive them. 


NEW BURBANK FRUITS 


IERE is a perennial interest in the new 
fruits originated by Luther Burbank, the 
famous California horticulturist. So I 
vays await the catalog of the Fancher Creek 


rseries, which introduce his novelties, with 
‘ial eagerness.. The new fruits this year 
m to be a cherry, four plums, a prune, and a 


sce 


[he new cherry is named the Burbank after 
riginator. It evidently is of decided value 
though to what extent this will 


( alifor nia, 
e the case in other regions, I do not know. 
is said that it has been thoroughly tested out 
practical cherry growers at Vacaville and its 
1ercial value fully established. “It ripens 
lier than the Early Purple Guigne and in size, 
mness and flavor, far surpasses that variety.” 
Burbank has been especially fortunate in 
work with plum varieties. Four sorts this 
r are recorded as his “latest creations in 
ims.” Formosa heads the list and is claimed 
be the best Japanese plum to date. It is of 
rgest size, cherry red in_color, heart shaped, 
sweet yellow flesh. Gaviota is remarkable 

he small size of its pit. Santa Rosa is large 

1 very early, while the Rutland Plumcot is a 
ss between a plum and an apricot, which is 
nfessedly not yet a perfect fruit, but full of 
mise. It is of value now for cooking, jellies 
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Burpee’s Seeds 
Grow! 


and are the best it is possible to produce! If you 
love flowers, you have a rare treat on pages III 
and 112 of BurpPee’s ANNUAL FOR 1913, where we 
strive to describe and picture in nine colors the 
amazing beauty of the 


° ee i i ho- 
New African Daisies These unique Dimorpho 


theca Hybrids are the 
most attractive annuals that have been “created” in a 
decade! Wonderfully profuse in bloom, they carpet the 
ground with bright, large, daisy-like flowers and are ea-ily 
grown everywhere. Per pkt. 10 cts. 

° Burpee’s distinct nov 
Crimson Ray Cosmos [iiiP°; “stinet_ pow. 
times aS many petals as the old Cosmos and star-like. 
Per pt. ro cts. 


Burbank’s Rainbow Corn ®:2"f"! as, a Dra- 


. cena; as easily grown 
as field corn. Per pkt. 10 cts. 


, . . o” . 
Burpee’s “Airy-Fairy” Morning Glory 
Countless flowers, ivory white, flushed .rosy pink, remain 
fully expanded until afternoon. Per pkt. 10 cts. 


For 25 cts we will send ALL THE ABOVE and aLso 


one regular ten cent packet each of 
Burpee’s Improved IMpeRIAL CENTAUREAS, — Burbank’s 
New Frre-FLaMe Escuscuoitz1a,—Fordhook Finest Mixed 
GRANDIFLORA PHtiox and the charming new BurBANK 
Poppies. 


O> Eicut Exvecant Annvats, costing eighty cents 
separately,—mailed for ONLY 25 cTs.! Choicest seed of 
each all grown upon our own farms in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and California, : 


C> If not already received, be sure to WRITE TO- 


DAY for 
Burpee’s Annual 


Long known as “The Leading American Seed Catalog,” 
—this bright book of 180 pages for 1913 is better than 
ever before. It is mailed FREE, upon application. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
Largest Mail-Order Seed House 


> See our “Corumn or Sweet Peas,” on page xxvii of 
House Beautiful for February. 


INGEE Rose 


Sturdy as Oaks. Founded 1850 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own roots— and 
are absolutely the best for the amateur planter. Write for 
our “‘ New Guide to Rose Culture”’ for 1913—-it’s free. 
It isn’t a catalog—-it’s an educational work on rose 
growing Profusely illustrated-—the cover pictures the 
new Charles Dingee rose-—best, hardiestt ree-blooming rose 
inAmerica. We have plan toprepay allexpress c hargesand 
guarantee safe delivery. Established 1850.70 greenhouses 


The Dingee & Conard Uo., nox 372, West Grove, Pa. 
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Havea Beautiful Lawn 
and Attractive Home Surroundings 


Flowering trees and shrubs require but little space in the 
yard or lawn and are always the admiration of passers- 
by. Among the best are the Aralias, Catalpa, Japan 
Cherry, Cornus, Crabs, Horse Chestnut, Judas, Mag- 
nolias, Thorns, Altheas, Hydrangea, Weigela, Spireas, 
etc. These, in connection with groups of Dwarf Shrub- 
bery, Roses, Grasses and Hardy Herbaceous Plants, 
makea beautifullawn and attractive, homelike surround- 
ings. They can be had at a nominal cost, within the 
reach of everyone. Wecarry everything for the Garden, 
Lawn, Park and Orchard. 59 years of fair dealing has 
put us to the front. 1,200 acres. 47 greenhouses. 

Write today for General Catalog No. 2, 168 pages, free. 
TRY US. e guarantee satisfaction. (61) 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 123 Painesville, Ohio 

















These 33-Inch American Elm Trees, 
Sturdy Nelson Specimens, $5 Each 


They are twelve years old. 
they have had Nelson care. 
When two years older, these were transplanted to rich, black soil, kept cultivated 


From the day the seed was planted 
Only sturdy, symmetrical seedlings were saved. 


constantly. Two years later they were transplanted again, and all the weaklings 
were culled out. 

Then followed constant training by our superintendent, who personally saw to 
the forming of their heads. Finally in 1910 they were transplanted again. The 
result is a block of specimens, with sturdy trunks, strong branches and bushy tops— 
all 3% inches in diameter, which means I! inches in circumference of the trunk. 

Every tree shows the result of the extra care that Nelsons put into all their 
trees, to make them ready for forming “Landscapes Without Waiting.” They have 
root systems that will make them keep on growing vigorously when they are moved 
again, so they will give you real shade this summer. 


Let Us Send You Our Book 
“Landscapes Without Waiting” 


It shows how you can have land- 
scapes of fully matured shrubs and 
large trees that will add many times 
their cost to the value of your prop- 
erty. It tells how this stock is grown 
and why it is cheaper in the end than 
the little plants that require years of 
coddling. Free to any person within 
500 miles of Chicago, who owns a home 
garden, yard or grounds. To others, 
50 cents, rebated on first order. 


SWAIN, NELSON & SONS CO. 
773 Marquette Building Chicago, Illinois 


Reserve Your Share Now 
For Shipment This Spring 


Never until now have we had 
enough elms to offer in our advertise- 
ments, because Park Boards have been 
taking our reserve blocks for street and 
boulevard planting as fast as we could 
grow them. This block will not last 
long, so order early. The trees will be 
packed in straw and burlap to- reach 
any point in America in perfect condi- 
tion. The price is $5 each, 12 for $50, 
and this includes packing, if cash ac- 
companies the order. 






























Start a Fernery 


Brighten up the deep, ones | nooks on your lawn, or that dark 
porch corner—just the places for our hardy wild ferns and wild flower 
collections. e have been growing them for 25 years and know 
what varieties are suited to your conditions. ‘Tell us the kind 
of soil you have—light, sandy, clay—and we will advise you. 


Gillett’s Ferns and Flowers 


will give the charm of nature to your yard. These include not only hardy wild 
ferns, but native orchids, and flowers for wet and swampy spots, rocky hillsides 
and dry woods. We also grow such hardy flowers as primroses, campanulas. 
digitalis, violets, hepaticas, trilliums, and wild flowers which require open sunli 

as wellas shade. If you wanta bit of an old-time wildwood eres. with flowers 
just as Nature grows them—send for our new catalogue and let us advise you 
what to select and how to succeed with them. 
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UILD it U-Bar way even 
if it does cost a bit more 
than other ways. It 

costs more because it’s worth 
more. Worthmore, not because 
you can have any more pleas- 
ure out of the pool itself— 
but that you will be decidedly 
better pleased with the U-Bar 
way of constructing the glass 
enclosure part. 

Better pleased, because of 
certain points of durableness, 
attractiveness and niceties of 
finish not possible with other 
constructions. Not possible, 
because the U-Baris a distinct- 
ly different construction from 











U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK. 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE, MONTREAL 








any other, making possible 
distinctly different results. 

To repeat a phrase in one 
of our previous talks, “the 
U-Bar construction for green- 
houses, conservatories, and 
glass-enclosed swimming pools, 
stands in relation to other 
constructions as Steinway pi- 
anos doto other pianos. ‘That’s 
about as plain a way as we 
know of to state it.” 

For your further convince- 
ment, why not talk it over 
with us? Writing, of course, 
is the next best. Let us tell 
you the particulars of this 
particular pool shown 




















GET THIS 


NURSERY BOOK 


T tells you how and what 
to plant. Describes hun- 
dreds of shade. trees, flower- 
ing trees, shrubs, peonies, phlox, 
fruit trees, small fruits. Offers many rare va- 
rieties. Fifty-six years’ experience, good soil, 
constant cultivation, go into the growing of 
Klehm’s Nurseries products. 

The catalogue is free—write for it now. 


KLEHM’S NURSERIES, Chicago Ave., Arlington Heights, Ill, 















By-Paths in Collecting 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 
“By-Paths in Collecting’’ fills, among books oi 
kind, a place that is uniaue. tho 
know the highroad of the coll 
full of an interest that © 










who have not yet trav : or’s thorough 
fare, the book will exer peculiar allurement; th 
bvways will lead back to the highroad—by what un 
guessed and thrilling ways! 

Cover Design by Leon V. Solon 


Frontispiece by Ruth M. Hallock 
Head and Tailpieces by Alfred Grennan. 
Bighty Inserts. Nearly 600 pages 
Price $2.40. Postage 16 cents 
Present subscribers to he House Beautiful may se 
cure the book by sending one new yearly subscription 
($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. Address 


The House Beautiful, °0)'93kk VF 











is, and it can be grown where apricots 


\ new prune called the “Standard” will be of 
| interest to California gardeners. It is 
large, single fruits measuring four and a 
inches around one way by nearly six inches 

long way. Mr. Burbank writes of it: “This 
h doubt, the best combination drying 
ng prune ever grown. The final test 
value of this prune is that when dipped, 
ilt is a quickly dried prune, which is 

than any heretofore grown.” 
Pineapple Quince will interest those who 
his delicious fruit. Its name is derived 

1 its flavor. 

\n interesting recent development in this con- 
is the formation of the Luther Burbank 
y, incorporated at Sacramento, with the 
wed purpose of giving to the world the re- 

Its of his work in plant production. These are 
» published in twelve volumes in which Mr. 
bank records his life work and the con- 

isions he has reached as to methods in plant- 

eding. 
a recent circular issued by the Society a 
ussion of the transformation of the yellow 
lifornia Poppy to the Crimson variety is given 
these words: 
hose who have seen a hundred thousand of 
wild yellow-gold ones banked on one side of 
ither Burbank’s yard, and a hundred thousand 
the crimson ones massed on the other side, 
called the transformation a miracle. 

Yet the method employed was so simple that 
ne who has ever planted seed in the ground, 
watched it grow, could have worked the 

transformation that- Luther Burbank 











T ke d 
came through the fact that Mr. Burbank 
vered, in a yard full of the yellow-gold 

| poppies, a single plant which showed a new 

iracteristic. 

the mass of yellow-gold, this single poppy 
ke away from the fixed tendencies of its kind, 
bearing a faint and narrow stripe of crimson 

ne of its golden petals. 

Faint and narrow—but Luther Burbank saw in 

s crimson stripe the possibility of transform- 
the entire appearance of the flower. 

Marked with a string to separate it from its 

llows when the petals fell away, the seed of 

s single plant was saved by itself. 

m this seed the following spring brought 
th three hundred or more new plants—many 
them showing the same crimson characteristic. 
Some had crimson stripes more faint—some 
re brilliant. Some had crimson stripes that 

narrower—some that were broader—than 

t of the common parent. Those that were the 
htest and the broadest were marked with 

ings and saved. 

\nd from their offspring, simply by planting 

i selecting, Luther Burbank found, one day, a 
i crimson poppy—without a trace of its orig- 
yellow-gold. 
single plant, but, by saving and separating, 
as already produced sufficient seed to sow two 

ndred solid acres of crimson poppies. 

It was a simple experiment—and, comparative- 
an unimportant one. 

Yet, by equally simple methods, Luther Bur- 
k bred the spines out of the cactus—and pro- 

iced the most prolific and profitable food-plant 

the world—a plant as nutritious as alfalfa and 
ducing a hundred times as many, tons to the 

e—a plant which will thrive on a thousand 

llion acres of desert land, where nothing else 

ll even grow. 

$y methods no more complicated, he diverted 

‘rgy which Nature wastes in encasing some 

seeds with stony coverings; turned that 

rgy into the production of more and better 

i: and gave the world its first stoneless plum. 
\s simply as he transformed the yellow poppy 
rimson, and by methods which anyone might 

qually well have applied, he thickened the skin 
the prune to give it shipping endurance, thus 

making it possible for the United.States to export 
fty million pounds a year, instead of importing 

hirty-five million pounds—an eighty-five million 
und prune-crop increase. 
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This Biltmore Nursery Book is 
a Guide to Outdoor Beauty 


THE illustration above is one of 123 in the 
Biltmore Nursery book, “Flowering Trees 
and Shrubs.” It makes plain one of the pur- 
poses of the book—to show, not to tell, ap- 
propriate uses of trees and shrubs in beautify- 
ing the home grounds. 


“Flowering Trees and Shrubs”’ 

In its 64 pages states the uses, 
characteristics, and cultural prefer- 
ences of all desirable ornamental 
plants, and depicts the beauties of 
individual flowers, specimen plants, 
and harmonious groupings in which 
these plants are used. 


Shall We Send You A Copy 
Free? 





If you wish to plan the planting 
of home grounds, we gladly will 
send you a copy of ‘Flowering 

.ees and Shrubs.’’ Should you have a larger place, 
where you will plant extensively of many varieties, 
tell us to send the “Biltmore Nursery Catalog.”’ 


BILTMORE NURSERY, Box 1539, BILTMORE, N.C. 











OSES 2 NEW CASTLE 


is the greatest book on the culture of Roses and other plantsever 
published. 70 pages, exquisitely illustrated in natural colors. 
Gives lifetime expericnce. Tells everything about rose culture. 
ribes wonderful Hoosier Roses, hardy plauts, bulbs, seeds, 
ete., tpt 8 best for home planting, It's FREE. Write today. 
Roses of New aoete are alwa: wn on their own roots. 
HELLER | BROS. Taos 216, New Castle, Ind. 

















Bob White seal 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, Quails, 
Rabbits, Deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy 
Pheasants, Peafowl, Swans, Cranes, Storks, 
Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, 
Ferrets, etc., and all kinds of birds and animals. 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN 
NATURALIST 





Partridges and Pheasants 





Dept. 60, Pheasantry and Game Park YARDLEY, PA. 








Beautiful Lawns 


Bete mm GF: bwe l=) els 


With their wonderful colors and delicious perfumes; 
their luscious berries and tender greens depend upon 
natural f . The best soil will fail unless it is 
kept rich and fertile with 


Wizard Brand Sheep Manure 


Dried and Pulverized 


= One Barrel Equals Two ee 
gay Wagon Loads Barnyard Manure i> 


for 200 Ib. barrel prepaid eaanall Omaha. 
OO specel quantity po an and Free Book- 
let—sent for your name on a postal. 
rae nye RF MANURE 
Union hoped Yards 
Wizard Brand is sold by Seedsmen and Garden Supply Houses 
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Near the first hole, 








Pelham Bay Park links, N. 


Two Mowers in One 


You get practically two horse mowers—or two 
putting green mowers—in one with Coldwell De- 


mountable Cutters. 


These cutters are removable at will, like the blade of 
a safety razor, and two or more go with each machine. 
If one cutter needs sharpening or repair, it takes 
less than a minute to remove it from the frame and 


attach another. 


No waste of time sending the whole mowcr to the shop. No 


heavy freight charges. 

The new Coldwell Horse 
Mowers and Putting Green 
Mowers are now made with 
this money-saving, time- 
saving, labor-saving device— 
Coldwell Demountable Cut- 
ter (patented). Send for 
leaflet giving full description 
and prices. 


Demountable Horse Mower 


The Coldwell Company makes lawn mowers in 150 different styles and sizes. 
The Coldwell Combination Motor Roller and Lawn Mower is the best 
and most economical mower ever made-for use on large stretches of lawn. 


Descriptive catalogue mailed on request, together with practical booklet on The Care of Lawns. 


COLDWELL LAWN 


MOWER COMPANY 


Philadelphia NEWBURGH, NEW YORK Chicago 










































Pedigreed Trees, Shrubs, Vin 
Evergreens, Flowers, Roses an 
Hardy Plants for ornament and 
fruit-bearing. From the most 
complete nursery stock in Amer- 
ica, famous for 73 years. Every 
specimen true to species, stal- 
wart in erowt wth an a in perfect 
con on. creasing 
patronage—now ywork world-wide. 

Write for 734 Annual 

} —— KR. Eh - a 


MT. HOPE NURSERIES 
Box 53-C Rochester, N. Y. 





| Ready for Table in 20 


ever tried. I 
—. juicy. crisp an 
deep Reeve et, 

now: ounce 10 
eet 80 vo postpaid. — Se 





y 19 
one packet each - of: 


ton. t headi lety f “ 
or frames, Bis solid, rian tend er. one MATO 
5, ae Stokes’ ee Blagors” hearer 


many types. PANSIES, Stokes’ (Standard. ene 
of finest French Mail 2% cents nd 
seeds, credit slip and catalog. Oatalog ay MR, FREE. 


WALTER P. STOKES, Dept. 132, 219 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plant Stokes’ Seeds at My Expense + 


} Iwill send you 90 cents’ worth of seeds, credit 
atte gzood for 25 cents on your next order, and 
13 yo ty et, for 3 ant. The 
LE 


Stokes’ Scarlet Globe Radish] | 


Days 


1] 
i 
Plant this radish in coldframe or open ground, i 
and you will pasnerase it the best you have | 
t ® ready to use in 20 days, and is . 

tender. Oolor is rich, 
most ny ye for st bee 
25 cts., 


seeds are 
TTUCE, 


- 
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DAVEY 
TREE EXPERTS 





Leta 


DAVEY 


EXPERT 
Examine . SAV E 
Your trees 


NOW 





Ma DAVEY TREE EX. 

PERTS are employed 
by the United States 
Government, by many 
of the states, by a large 


HAVE BEEN pre number of cities, and by 


vented byaDAVEY the Canadian 
TREE 


ERT. pr Government. 


More than two-thirds of the trees in America have weak crotches, and are 
liable to be split apart by the first high wind. Such trees are structurally 
weak—They are bound to split apart sooner or later. It may be five or ten 
years, or it might be only five or ten days. A weak crotch can seldom be 
detected by the untrained eye. The danger signals are always there. DAVEY 
EXPERTS are trained to detect them and prevent disastrous splitting. We will 
gladly have one of our experts examine your trees without charge, and report 
on their exact condition. It costs ten times as much to save a tree after split- 
ting apart as it would to have secured that tree against splitting. Splitting 
branches are a source of danger to other trees as well as to buildings. You 
may think that your trees are sound—Maybe they are, but guesswork is un- 
necessary. Learn the truth through a DAVEY EXPERT without cost or 
obligation. There isa DAVEY ERT in your vicinity. Splitting crotches 
are but one of the ailments of trees. Dead limbs are unsanitary, unsightly and 
unsafe, and a constant menace to life. Cavities, if not properly treated, con- 
tinue to decay and destroy the tree. Some trees require more nourishment— 
Some require water—Some must be sprayed to destroy insects, or treated for 
diseases—Some few require no attention at all. If your trees need no treat- 
ment, you want to know it; if they do need treatment, you ought to know it. 


Write for booklet D 


The Davev Tree Expert Company, Kent, 0. 


BRAN . TELEPHONE 

225 Fifth Ave., New York City jison Square 9546 
Harvester Bldg., Chicago, Il , 366 
New Birks Bldg., Montreal, 


This Tree 
split apart 
because it had 


a weak crotch. Such 


a disaster COULD 





REPRESENTATIVES AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE _ 














STAR FLOWER SEED NOVELTIES 


For Only 10 Cts. 


Ws Celosia Castle Gould, 
r t nt of flowers, 









A course for Home-makers 
and Gardeners taught by Prof. 
Craig and Prof. Batchelor, of 
Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 


= Cresco Aster, monster 
>< \ enor s in size. 
We Carnation Ever ming, 
Giant Portulaca, 2 


ne re » rilliancy 
Orchid - flowered Pansies, 
“ erfu ors forms 








pleasantest homes. : 
Over one hundred Home Study cultu 





Courses under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
colleges 


Prov. Craic 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Devt. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 


Seeds, Bulbs, 
who apply. W 
‘world of Gladi Lilies, 


and our stocks are the best and cheapest. | » 
| JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Fioral Park, N.Y. 























THENATIONS TREES 








L 
NEW ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
y. VERY year the world is being searched for 
Vv new plants, wild or cultivated, for the 


dornment of our gardens. These are 
, along with a host of other improve- 
ught about by hybridization and selec- 
the planthouses and announced as novel- 
eir catalogs. This year several important 
luctions are being made. 
vy plant from China, called the Summer 
ms to be one of the most promising of 
elties. It is an annual toliage plant, 
like the Summer Cypress, but of an 
dark green color. It is an Artemisia 
hrives even in poor soil. Apparently it will 
l for forming summer borders or 
as between the flower and the vegetable 


<ican or Prickly Poppy seems to be an- 
rable novelty. It grows in bush form, 
‘tive spiny foliage and single poppy-like 
hat measure three inches in diameter. It 

tual, blossoming from July to October. 
ng the new flowers there is a beautiful line 
long-spurred Columbines, and a pink branch- 
ter \n improvement over the Nanus 
the popular Plumosus asparagus is 
announced. It is called the Hatcheri As- 
ragus and has thicker foliage than the one now 


GRAPES FOR THE HOME GARDEN 


generally planted in home grounds as 

they were in earlier times. Probably the 

with which one can get the fruit in the mar- 

i ie reason for this. But it is still desir- 

» grow a home supply and every gardener 

resolve this spring to increase his garden 

by planting two or three well selected 
vines 

es may be grown successfully in a great 

f soils, but they thrive best in a deep, 

us, well-drained, sandy loam. If the soil is 

h in nitrogen, there is a growth of vine at 

nse of fruit. So care should be taken to 

y moderately, especially with refer- 

the nitrogen element. If the soil is acid, 

hould be added, and in warm climates espe- 

e should be taken to see that the roots can 

enough to escape the parching heat of 


( ) F late years grape vines do not seem to be 


spring is the best time for planting 
One year old vines are to be preferred 
nes, as they make a better start, with 
king of their growth. They should be 
to ten feet apart in well prepared holes. 
cof a few plants about the home it is 
to bury a few pounds of old bones 
tom of each hole. These will furnish 
for growth to the roots in later years. 
ist after planting, the vines should be 
pruned to two or three buds, and each 
Id be set about two inches deeper than 
oTew. 


SPRAYS FOR POTATOES 

“AHE lime-sulphur spray mixture has proved 
| helpful in preventing certain fruit diseases. 
So it was hoped that it might take the 
he Bordeaux Mixture for spraying pota- 
New York Experiment Station, has 
natter a thorough test and summarizes 
in these words: In general, then, we 
same conclusions published in last 
on a similar experiment. namely, 
s potatoes with Bordeaux Mixture in- 
yield of tubers and prolongs the life 
while the use of lime-sulphur 
plants, causes them to die earlier, and 
ppreciable loss in yield. Certain it is 
ing potatoes with bordeaux mixture 

be omitted by the potato grower. 


STUDY THE CATALOGS 
| modern seed and plant catalogs are the 
i r horticultural annuals of each year. 


contain the latest information on 
f cultivated plants, both the novelties 
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B. HAMMOND TRACY 


ANNOUNCES 


Cedar Acres Gladioli 


AWARDS FOR 1912 


Silver Cup of National Gladiolus Society 
arid Diploma of Honor, awarded in 
London May 24th by Royal Inter- 
national Horticultural Society. 

Gold Medal of Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, awarded for advancement 
in culture and uses September 13th. 

Gold Medal of Societa Orticola of 
Varese, Italy, awarded September. 





These awards speak for the superiority of 
“Cedar Acres’’ Gladioli 


ANNIVERSARY OFFER 
Dawn (Tracy’s) Shell Pink Liberty, Bright Red 





Maize, Corn color Scarlet 
Mrs. James H. Lancashire, Royale, Purple 

Cream Sunrise, Y es 
McAlpin, Rose Wild Rose, Light Pink 
Niagara, Buff Willy Wigman, Cream 
Golden Queen, Cream, with Crimson blotch 








tinted Yellow 


One each of the twelve named varieties for $2.00, two each for $3.50, six 
each for $10.00 prepaid. 


My tenth Anniversary Catalogue is free for the asking and tells you how 
you should grow and use 


“BULBS THAT BLOOM” 
Box C Wenham, Mass. 














English Thatch Effect 


With Buffalo Brand 
Cedar Shingles 


They Weather a Beautiful Silver Grey 


Address 


Richmond Cedar Works 


90 W. Broadway, New York 














ek The instructions here given, 
on aa a pril vt of our GAR- 
DEN ANTING CAL- 
ENDARS ay oor we aim to 
supply authoritative information 
(from the pen of Mr. George T. 
Powell), always on the right day, 
a that = will not be overlooked 
nd for 365 days of the year. 

THINK WH AT. THIS MEANS TO YOU. 
With an order for a 5-lb. bag of MAK-GRO 
ODORLESS PLANT FOOD at $1.00 or with a 
100-lb. bag of EARLY-CROP ODORLESS FER- 
TILIZER at $3.75, we will be glad to send you 
a copy of this unique and artistic Calendar. 


































Saturate part of a clean Blotter with ink — Let it dry thoroughly — 
Pour water on it — Ndtice how the dry ink re-dissolves and runs into 
the freshly-moistened fibers of the still clean part of the blotter. This 
will suggest how, in like manner, the grains of our EARLY-CROP 


ODORLESS FERTILIZER 


(and of our MAK-GRO ODORLESS PLANT FOOD) when mixed with the 
soil, are acted upon by the rains and the soil-moisture, releasing from time to 
time from the fiber base of the compound a quantity of immediately available 
Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash, so that plants are supplied uninterrupted- 
ly throughout the entire growing season, with the food required for their proper 
growth and good crop-develop- 
ment. 

We want _to send you our De- |] WIAK-GRO 


scriptive Booklet on the subject, 
so that, being convinced of the 


value of our product, you will be 
prepared to try it out in your Gar- 
den and Planting Operations this 











year. For ALL GROWING THINGS. 
Among the dozen or more Book- 
MS lets by Mr. George T. Powell on 


& GARDENING OPERATIONS | Gardening and kindred subjects, 
sum im Ton ano can Loapuots | Which we intend for extensive 
eens | distribution, may be several you 

- might want. SEND FOR THE LIST. 


CONSUMERS FERTILIZER COMPANY, xeW"3 <i ei ciry 












































12 Working Plans Free with One Year’s 
Subscription to Bungalow Magazine for $2.00 





BUNGALOW MAGAZINE 


An indispensable guide 
to an ideal home. It has 
solved all the problems 
and knows just what you 
want. 

It takes up in detail 
the construction, decora- 
tion and furnishing of real 
Bungalow Homes. 

Profusely illustrated 
with splendid photographs 
of the newest ideas in 
bungalow construction in 
cluding exteriors, in 
teriors, plans and dia- 
grams handsomely printed 
on tinted paper. 

Comes to the _ reader 
each month with a wealth of infor- 
mation and helpfulness. 

It will save you many times its 
cost for a whole year. 

It will save you disappointment when the 
last piece of furniture has been placed and 
your dream has become a reality. 

Full working drawings, specifications and 
complete bill of material for one bungalow 
each month with plenty of photographs of 
same and a dependable estimate of its cost, 
is an invaluable feature, unique inthe publishing field. 

It is pleasing and helping thousands of others now engaged in the fruition 
of a life’s work—the building of a real home. IT WILL PLEASE YOU. 

Simply sign, cut out and mail the coupon and send to us with $2.00 (money 
order or check) and we will enter your subscription to the only magazine pub- 
lished whose pages are devoted to bungalows. 


Bungalow Publishing Co., Inc., 421 Leary Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Bungalow Publishing Co., Inc., 
Seattle, Washington. 
Please enter my subscription for Bungalow Magazine for one year, for which 
I enclose $2.00. 
It is understood that each issue will contain plans and specifications for a 
bungalow home. 
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Nothing adds greater beauty to 
a house than a tastefully-ar- 
ranged garden—and nothing de- 
tracts more from the appearance 
of a garden than the barren spots 
where seeds “refused” to grow. 

It is not always poor soil or im- 
proper care that makes these blotches; 
but very often inferior seeds are to 
blame. Planting poor seeds inagarden 
always has that air of dubiousness— 
perbaps they may grow, and then again 
perhaps they may not. 

Why not make a good garden a 
certainty by using Good Seeds ? 


Lrotbuuns Seeds 


“The Most Reliable Seeds” 


for over a century—since the days of 
Washington and Jefferson—have been 
renowned for their uniform purity 
and fertility. 

We have extensive trial grounds in Con- 
necticut and Long Island, as well as in France, 
and no effort is spared that might possibly 
lead to the betterment of our seeds, 

Our catalog contains a most complete 

list of flower and vegetable seeds, and 

the descriptions it contains are both 

clear and accurate. Write for a copy 

now, it is just full of helpful suggestions. 
And while you have your pen in hand, ask for 
a packet of the seeds of that beautiful new 
flower, the Hybrid African Daisy—ten cents 
in coin or stamps will cover the cost. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
33D Barclay St., a1.) 








New York’ 











Tone Tow FLOWERS. They'll grow 
rish ee if you give them the 
food they need. e home bright with a 


ee 


healthy plant. 

Flower Food Tablets contain every 
food element needed for perfect plant growth. 
Use them and flowers will grow anywhere, in 


es 
—_—— 
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and the standard sorts, and many of them give 
detailed cultural directions for the various cr¢ ps 

Many of the larger houses have certain special- 
ties to which they give particular attention. Their 
seeds of these specialties are likely to be a littl 





more promising than those of other houses. S 
it is worth while for each ga denes to study th 
various catalogs and distribute his order some 
what. If he does no more he will thus get his 
mame on the mailing list and receive with 
special request the catalog for the next year 
Study the advertising pages of the Hovs: 


1 


BEAUTIFUL and send for the « 


italogs of several 
dealers. 


LIME FOR VEGETABLES 
R. H. J. WHEELER, for many years dirs 
tor of the Rhode Island Experiment St 


tion, is perhaps the leading American 
vestigator of the value of lime in crop produ 
tion. Ina recent add ress, as re ported in the N 
England Homestead, hat cantaloupes w 
benefited $127 per acre is use of lime at tl 
rate of 24% tons per acre. Lime benefits water 














melons if soil is very they lik 
slightly acid soil. In an where 
soil never had been soured b cal fertilizers 





Is 18 tons per acti 


qui untity of pot 


I increased the yield 
by liming. Lime increa 
toes, but favors scab if app 
ing. Put it on earlier in 
of cranberries and Conc 
by the use of lime. Rhubarb is g1 
though it is an acid vegetable Rye and 
will grow on an acid soil, but sorghum will 
Lima beans do not object to an acid soil, whil 
common beans refuse to t it. Barley 
greatly benefited by lime, oats not so mucl 
Timothy is helped, and redtop not so much 
is not correct to say that all varieties of a given 
family are benefited because one variety responded 
After the first application I use lime every six 
years at the rate of 800 pt S per acre On 
heavy humus soil too much lime has a tenden 
to destroy the humus. Sorrel indicates acidity 


ORCHARD SUCCESS 


VERY attractive little book has been pub 
lished by the Field Force Pump Company 
Elmira, N. Y., with the title: “The Why 

and How of Orchard Success.” It contains near]; 
a hundred pages of the latest information on cr 
growing, especially with reference to spraying for 
insect and fungus enemies, and is illustrated with 
many pictures, showing various ways of spray 
ing and the results obtained. It even has a1 
index of subjects treated - rare thing in a book 
of this kind, but a feature th uppreciat 
by many users of spraying machinery) 
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THE FAVORABLE SEED BED 
By M. Rosert 
HE critical time in the life of a seed 

when it awaits the necessary heat and 

moisture for geri Tl 
critical time in the lif plant is when 
tiny rootlet has been th wn into the earth 
and the cotyledons have been lifted to the light 
Moisture in the right degree, food supply from 
earth and air, and the marvelous power of tl 
sun must await the young seedling if it is 
develop into a useful plant. When we were new 


ONOVER 





in the soil I 

















at the gardener’s art, we thought that once th: 
seed was in the ground, the wonderful natural 
forces would combine for our sure success. | 
was when our seeds did not “come up,” or the 


young plants refused to grow, and died, that ws 
discovered that our common sense and work 
must combine with natural forces if our gar 
dening is to be more than a thing of chance 
Quantities of seed are wasted each season by 
farmers and gardeners, because conditions are 
not right at planting time. The farmer must 
risk the chance of late frost, cutting sand and 
windstorms, excessive droug Ay or rainfall, in 
order to seed his extensive fiel ds; and he accepts 
such losses as part of his lot. But the gardener 
can better gauge the work of planting his limited | 
space and ought not meet with great loss of seed. 
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Orchid 


Flowering 
Sweet Peas 
%. lb. for Y% Dollar 


HIS quarter pound of Sweet Peas 
contains the finest mixture of 
named Spencer varieties, care- 
fully seleéted so as not to have a pre- 
mderance of any one color, which 
range from purest white to darkest 
rimson, with all the intermediate shades. 
The Spencer Sweet Peas are the lat- 
est creations of this beautiful annual, 
and are rightly termed “Orchid Flower- 
ing,” owing to the size, color, and the 
lovely frilled and fluted flowers—often 
four to the stem. 

They make a glorious display grow- 
ng, or for house decorations. 

In our Garden Guide, which we will 
send you, are full and valuable sugges- 
tions by an expert Sweet Pea grower. 

It is also a complete catalog of Bod- 
Quality Seeds, Bulbs, and 
its. This Guide will be of great as- 
ince to you in the planning of your 

wer, vegetable, or rose garden—it’s 
full of helpful gardening hints. Where 
shall we send the Sweet Peas and the 
Guide? It’s free. 


dington’s 



















ARTHUR T, BODDINGTON, 
336 West 14th Street 
New York 











= Six Varieties 
Christmas Send for Catalog. 


R 0S @ § ,i Em City Nursery Co. 


lew Haven, 














Grow DAHLIAS 
for Garden 


Satisfaction 
Nothing you can plant will 
give such variety of color and shape as 
well selected DAHLIAS. They keep the 
garden bright and beautiful from mid- 
summer on, when other flowers fail. 


500 Varieties to choose from 
All colors and shapes, novelties and stand- 
ard Yan all grown on our 100-acre tract— 
largest DAHLIA growers in the worl 
C\ FREE Beautiful catalog with colors showing 
how they will look in your garden. 
The only color catalog of Dahlias. Complete, standard, 
authoritative, postal brings it to you. Send to-day. 


DAVID HERBERT & SON, Box 801, Atco,N.J. 
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| Want to Know You 
if, Like Me You Love 
e Hardy Garden Plants 


Let us become acquainted—write to ' 
me about your garden and I will send 
— my new book of Hardy Plant 

pecialties for both connoisseur and 
amateur. In it I tell you of Delphin- 
iums, Irises, Peonies, Phloxes, Pop _ 
and other flowering plants, in all t 
most desirable varieties. 

I am sometimes asked if it ‘‘pays’’ to 

Ww so many varieties of Peonies and 
Cices when a shorter list might answer. 
1 repeat here, then, that grow the 
things I like and because I want them 
for aoe, and for the pleasure they 

Incidentally, I find others want 


The Delphinium of today is a tall and 
Getely slant, contrasting more varied 
shades of lovely and rare colors than any 
other flower in the garden. For beauty 
that os B ane d ethereal and makes you 

far-away things, there is none 

of the Iris, ‘the “Rainbow 

messenger from the peer of 
Heaven to mortals on earth. boo 
will tell you, too, of the dazzling Phloxes, 
and the barbaric splendor of the gr 
Poppies, that are the charms of 
the hardy garden. There are full page 
color plates of fine specimen Irises, and 
Peonies, and Poppies, and of the great 
field of Peonies which hundreds came to 
see last year, reproduced for you from 
color photographs. 

f you care for these things, you 

will want my new book, sent to any 
flower lover on request. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, "som*sies 


Nurseries 


107 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna, 





Beautiful Lawns 


Lawns that are distinctive; that show early and 
late and all of the time that they are different; 
lawns of wonderful texture; a rich green, velvet 
carpet out of doors; such lawns are made wit 


KALAKA 


(FERTILIZED GRASS SEED 


Expert blending of purest seeds of choice lawn grasses 
in combination with specially pre natural fertil- fertil- 
izer insures best distribution and quick, strong germination. 
Kalaka in 5 lb. boxes at $1.00 express prepaid East 
or $1.25 West of Omaha. Special prices for quantities 
of 50 lbs. and over. Order today. 
“How to Make a Lawn,” 

F ree B ooklet valuable to every lawn 
maker, sent free if you mention your dealer, 
THE KALAKA CO., 1108 W. 35th Street, Chicago 

Cia ieaed 








































Extensive Stock 
an 


J a Send for Catalog. 
B arbe rry Bie Elm Ag ty Co. 


lew Haven, L, Connecticut 























Tue Wai ann flow 
Orctiarp Success 


R. D. Anthony, instructor at Cornell 
University says : “Your book is an excel- 
lent publication * * * I appreciate your 
sending me a copy.” 


This Book tells the results 


of years of experimenting. 
How to plant, cultivate and spray 
fruit and shade trees and vegeta- 
bles to the best advantage. 


It may save you hundreds 
of dollars every year. 


Sent postpaidfor50cents. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 


205 Grand Ave. ELMIRA, N. Y. y 
ae - 
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+ Hieks=*.* 
— Shrabsee 
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Isaac Hicks & Son, 


fie se 


HEY are grown wide apart 

| giving them opportunity to 

develop into broad bushy 

specimens. They cost no more than 

the thin ill-shaped kinds grown in 
crowded nursery rows. 


Each order is freshly dug 


We do not handle storage shrubs, 


Our assortment includes many of 
the rarer varieties considered diffi- 
cult to propagate. 


Let us tell you how to secure 
effects like the ideal garden shown. 


Send for our new_ booklets 
“Flowering Shrubs” and “Hardy 
Flowers.” They will be of invalu- 
able help to you in making your 
grounds alluring and interesting all 
the year. 


If you want big trees—that save 
you 15 years—send for catalog and 
prices. 


Westbury, L. I. 








A LUTHER BURBANK $] 


-——GARDEN FOR 


To haveagarden that isnot ordinary, you must have someof Luther 
Burbank’s original flowers and plants. No matter how modest yout 
garden is, you can afford the exclusive Burbank features for cottage 
garden as well as conservatory. The price now within reach of all. 
We are sole distributors of Luther Burbank’s horticultural produc- 
tions, None original without our seal. 


Burbank’s Own Selection 2 
of his own seeds—10 packages 


Enough for a garden of extraordinary characterand beauty——a gen- 
uine Burbank garden. Theseseeds are of highest quality, prepared 
under Burbank’s personal supervision. The demand is so great that 
we advise immediate response. The selection includes: Long Sea- 
son; Sweet Peas; Rainbow Corn; Scabiosa Major, Select double; 
Gigantic Crimson M orning Glory ; ‘Giant Zinnia ; Schizanthus W ise- 
tonensis, very newest, extra select largest flowers ; Dianthis Imper- 
ialis, beautiful mixed very large ( Japanese Pink }; Verbena mammoth 
mixed; New vender Trailing Godetia ; New Gigantic Evening 
Primrose ; Oenethera ‘America.’ 

Owing to limited supply and great demand one or two other Bur- 

nk flowers of equal merit may be substituted. 


Any 5 of the above, $1 
Not including Rainbow Corn 

With every dollar order we will send you upon request Luther Bur- 
bank's Instructions ‘How to Plant and Raise Flowers”—worth the 
price of the order. Luther Burbank wants the people of all countries to 
enjoy the. eauty and splendor of his new 
flower creations. Now for the first time, 
the original creations are within the reach 
of all. None genuine without seal. 

Send for our 1913 Seed and 

Nursery Catalogue at once. 


The Luther Burbank Co. 


Sole Distributor of Burbank’s 
Horticultural Productions 


821 Exposition Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 














LANT YOUR GARDEN with Selected 
Seeds; it pays. Write for my Little 
Green Book. Copy Free. It explains, 


Wellesley, Mass. 


% #) PAUL DOVE (C) 











IRI Four named varieties, postpaid, for 
50c. Get them and ask about Peontes, 
heavy SHRUBS, etc. 


FRED W. CARD 7 - ~ Sylvania, Pa. 




















HORSFORD’S 
COLD WEATHER PLANTS 


and Flower Seeds that grow. 
Be sure and get Horsford’s free catalogue 
before buying plants or seeds. You save 
money and get better stock. A long list of 
the best kinds to select from, all tried in 
cold Vermont. Plants, shrubs, trees, vines, 
wild flowers, hardy ferns. 


F. H. HORSFORD Charlotte, Vermont 














ALEXANDER’S 


QUALITY 
DAHLIAS 


THE 
TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
FLOWER 


The Dahlia of to-day is of surpassing beauty 
as a single flower, exquisite for private gar- 
dens, charming in masses, and ideal for plant- 
ing against shrubbery. 

Alexander’s Up-to-Date Dahlias lead the 
World; because they are perfect in type and 
shape, beautiful in color and most important 
of all — Free-flowering. 

Our many customers are satisfied; they re- 
ceive good stock; true to name, and best of 
all — Guaranteed to Grow. 

All Flower Lovers are invited to send to the 
Dahlia King for his latest Free Illustrated 
Catalogue, which contains helpful descriptions 
and valuable cultural hints on Dahlias, Gladi- 
oli, Roses and Cannas. 


J. K. ALEXANDER 
The Dahlia King 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
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Frontispiece. 


NEW LEAF MILLS 


By Witit1am Dean Howe .ts. 


This new novel by Mr. Howells is a story 
of American country life shortly after the 
Mexican War, when huskings, barn-raisings, 
quiltings, spelling-matches, coon hunts, candy- 
pulls and revivals were the amusements of a 
homogenous, self-sufficing community. 

Cloth, 


Crown, $1.50 net. 


THE 
DRAGOMAN 


By Georce K. STILEs. 


vO. 


The East and its mys- 
tery, the inner workings 


THE COMBINED MAZE 


By May Srncratr, Author of “ 


With broad, clear strokes Miss Sinclair has drawn the 
this story of love, disillusion, hope and faith in a London suburb. 
know them all; love and hate them, and sympathize with them as we 
do with the people of Bennett’s Five Towns. 

Post 8vo. 


THE 
DRAGOMAN 





The Divine Fire” 


characters of 


We 


Cloth, $1.35 net. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
THE BARRANCA 


By HeERM AN Wr 








he Plantes 
A tale of Northern pluck and Southern | 
and hatred in our nearest Land of Romance 
Mexico, recording truggles and achieve 
ment of two young American engineers 
develop a Mexican gold and yper mine 
Frontispiece. Post 8 ( $1.25 net 


macy,the mighty power oi 
Mohammedanisn, are all 
elements which make this 
novel of Egypt one of ex- 
traordinary and fascinat 
ing interest. 


Frontis pte Post, 8vo. 





elevation. 


of international diplo- Cloth, $1.30 net. 
THE NECESSARY EVIL 
By Cuaries Rann Kennepy, Author of “The Servant in the House.” 


More stirring than any novel. This play expresses just what everyone thinks in 
his heart about the social evil—and expresses it with directness, cleant 


1éss 


and poeti 


Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 








biography of our first president. 
32 Full-page Ills. 
$2.00 net. 





ing and public speaking. 





WOODROW WILSON’S GEORGE WASHINGTON 


A xew edition, at a popular price, of this 


rect articulation and enunciation. 


ers. Me b 
By Dora Duty JoNEs 
Author of “The Technique of Speech™ 
Shows how to cultivate melodious speech tones as well as co1 
Invaluable to all students of sing 
P¢ 82 Cloth, $1.25 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 








LYRIC 
or 


For Singers, Actors, and Publi 
With a Preface by ame 

















Heavy Pot Grown 
Send for Catalog. 
The Elm City Nursery Co. 
New Haven, Dept. L, 
This Beautiful 8 0 A 
Tree Rose Only 
You can easily afford these magnificent 
roses and hundreds of other yo 
flowers if you buy from my new band- 
some catalog. Bush Roses only 25c— 
Paconies, Hydrangeas, etc., at corres- 
pondingly low prices. Complete stock 
of beavy bearing fruit trees for small 
of commercial orchards. All are listed 
in my new catalog—send for it tonight. 


D. HANSEN, “The Nurseryman” 
Bex 27 Fairbury, Neb, 


Rare Climbing 
Hydrangea 






































Beautiful Lawn 


of rich green grass wil 1 be yours, if 
you feed the soil. The i le al fertilizer— 
rich in nitrogen, ric acid and 
potash—all ready 4 oh —is 


Sheep’s Head Sheep Manure 


Free from all Adds humus 












refuse 





to soil. Quick results 
Also fine aoe the garden, flower pete 
‘shrubbery and « rd. 200 lb. barrel $4. 
Freight prepaic d t of Mo. River Smaller 
uantities if desired. Folder free. Natural 


wano Co., 802 River St., Aurora, Til. 


A Fine Garden 


nature of the seedling’s growth. 


Louie } 
alt solves 


germ in clayey soils during dry weather. 


garden work it is better to press the seed into 
+h 


eri 


as one?” 





UL 





Weather he cannot control, but it is the busi- 


ess of the planter to know and arrange for 
vorable conaitions of soil. 
Seeds fail to germinate from lack of vitality, 


sufficient heat, or moisture, or they rot when 
) much moisture excludes air from their delir 
tissues. Having germinated, many seeds die 
cause the soil is too hard and dry for the tiny 
penetrate; or, because the air is too 
yr the delicate cotyledons lifted to it; or, a 
application of fertilizer may burn the 
plants. 
Seeds germinate most readily in a fine light 
idy loam, as it will not remain water-soaked, 
ms quickly and offers least resistance to the 
ider root and leaf portions. 
he seed bed should be deeply stirred by plow- 
g and made fine by harrowing. In the garden 
careful raking after harrowing gives a fine 
ellow surface most favorable for uniform plant- 
ng \pply manure before plowing and dry 
r tilizer ‘s before harrowing or well mixed be- 


ts to 


eless 





w the seed furrow. 
WI re a clay loam must be used more care 
ye taken to secure a friable surface. This 
f soil must be handled when moist—not 
t and worked right through from the plowing 
the final raking without allowing any inter- 
ling time for unfavorable drying or clodding. 
rowing twice is often necessary with such 
These clayey soils are by nature colder 
n the sandy soils and tender seed should not 
planted early in such situations. When plant- 
g both clayey and sandy soils have them moist. 
Having prepared the soil, the next considera- 
n is temperature, and here the peculiarities of 
erent seeds must be considered. The life 
1 of some kinds of seed is called into activity 
much lower temperature than others, and 
se seeds which sprout at a much lower tem- 
ture produce plants of greater hardihood as 
usual thing. The radish, peas, beets, spinach, 
bbage, carrots, turnips, onions, kohl-rabi, leek, 
tuce, potatoes (Irish), parsley and parsnips 
mong the vegetables least susceptible to the 
rs of late March or early April in our lati- 








tude, and we tan begin our planting in the open 


round with these varieties as soon as it can be 
irked 
Cucumbers, corn, beans, squash, melons, egg- 
lants and tomatoes, okra, peppers, etc., must 
it for the warmer weather of May for safe 
ermination in the open ground. Sweet corn, 
ok-neck squash and English dwarf beans, can 
_sown two weeks earlier with comparative 
atety 
All seed should be well covered, but the depth 
aries according to the size of the seed and the 
Usually fine or 
t seed require shallow covering, say about one- 
arter or half an inch, and large seed deep 
ering, over an inch and a half or two inches, 
beans and other vegetables having large 
yledons must not be planted deep. 
\n essential of good planting is to get the 
ed into close soil contact right at the start. In 
lanting quantities of seed over large areas, the 
nly practicable way to accomplish this seems to 
e to press a firm down the soil’s surface after 
he seed is covered. Wheel drills, rollers or the 
ardener’s hoe are the mechanical means of ac- 
mplishing this, but in difficult soils this only 
the problem, the pressure not only 
good purpose of bringing the seed 
soil particles, but leaving the surface 


erving the 
to the 


1 
lose 


of the soil so firm and close that it too quickly 


iries out, an undesirable condition for the young 


In 


he soil with a steel tool, which will not pick up 


the scattered seed and then cover loosely with 
earth 


, especially in the case of fine seed. 
Fine seed may be sprinkled gently before cov- 
ng, thus insuring quick soil contact. 


‘Father, is it true that two can live as cheaply 
“That’s an old saying, my dear.” “Do 


you believe it?” “I think it can be done.” “But 


if I marry Gecrge do you think you can manage 
to support him with the sum you now spend on 
me every year?”—Detroit Free Press. 
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Rare Beauty, 
TasteElegance 
Reyam Colbiweleleet= 


A little money, wisely in- 
vested in thrifty evergreens, 
transforms an ordinary place 
into one of distinction and 
character. Make your home 
surroundings more eye-pleasing. 
Make your property more valuable. 


Hill’s Evergreens 
Best for over 56 years 
are hardy, certain of growth. 
Largest, choicest selection. in 
America. Don’t risk failure. Plant 
Hill’s Evergreens — get finest 
trees, handsomest foliage. 
Send Todayfor Hill’s 
Free Evergreen Book 
Write at once for this 
beautiful color-illustrated 
book. Learn Hill's pere 
fected method of growe 
ing, transplanting, 
shipping. This new 
book and our expert 
adviceabsolutely free. 
D.HillNarseryCo., Ine, 
262 Cedar Street 
Dundee, IIL. 

















STAR OR BLACKBERRY TRULY A 
WONDER STAR PERFORMER 
A wonder indeed! in growth, excellence, pro- 
ductiveness. Bears for two months; large, luscious 
berries in clusters, like grapes—see _ illustration. 
A single plant has yielded over two bushels 
in a year. Write for particulars. Headquar- 


ters also for St. Regis Everbearing, the best 


red Raspberry; and Caco, by far 
the choicest of all hardy grapes. 
A full assortment of Strawber- 
ries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Garden Roots, hardy Perennial 
Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Evergreen 
and Shade Trees, Roses, Hedge 


Plants, etc. Illustrated descriptive 
catalogue replete with cultur in- 
structions. REE TO EVERYBODY. 
Established 1878; 200 acres; quality 
unsurpassed. PRICES LOW. 


J.T. LOVETT, %%,185: Litt 


mC 








A Wagner Old Fashioned Hardy Garden 


Sent to You By Parcel Post 


Don’t miss .the joy of a Wagner Hardy Garden 


\ Wagner Hardy Garden, varieties labelled, num- 


A brilliant succession of bloom from spring to late bered and packed in order of planting, saves money 
fall. n regular catalog rates; saves the trouble of plant- 
Finest-grown hardy herbaceous perennials arranged ing, insures certain success 


for color harmonies, picturesque out-line, continuous 


} 
bloom and permanence 


Write us about soil and surroundings, and we 
will advise you 


Arranged Ready for Planting—Sent Prepaid Anywhere 


Assortment Bri—g4xto feet, 15 strong, hardy plants Re ee $2.25; large size $3.7: 
Assortment B2z—4x20 = - Pe” Digbeuae es ao Seeeneeneee . 4.50; large size 


30 


7.50 
Assortment B3—5x10 20 os ‘a Ws €eeeee saves buena . 3.00; large size 5.00 
Assortment B4—5x20 — is ™ wT 9cessuescecesbees asenedenns 6.00; large size 10.00 
Order Your Wagner Hardy Garden Now **Plants and Flans for Beautiful Surroundings”’ 
We will ship at the proper time. A most helpful book—Free on request. 


THE WAGNER PARK NURSERY COMPANY, Box 718, SIDNEY, OHIO 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS World’s Choicest Nursery and 


:: :: Greenhouse Products 





Our Nursery consists of 300 acres of highly cultivated land and a large area covered with Greenhouses and Store- 
houses, in which we are growing Nursery and Greenhouse Products for every place and purpose, the best that 
experience, good cultivation and our excellent facilities carfproduce, placing us in a position to fill orders of any size. 


Roses Bulbs and Roots Evergreens and Pines Shrubs and Hedge Plants 
Boxwood and Bay Trees Rhododendrons Hardy Old-Fashioned Flowers 
Hardy Climbing Vines Ornamental Trees Fruit Trees and Small Fruits 


Our Illustrated General Catalogue No. 66 describes the above 
We Plan and Plant Grounds and Gardens Everywhere with our “World’s Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products.” 





Nurserymen, Florists and Planters Visit Nursery RUTHERFORD, N. J. 




























Sliver, M. J. 
NORTHERN 


MAY Scrown PAEONIES 


We will send 3 strong 3 old 

For 25c plants, postpaid, which will bloom 

fie por = — Fane Me. White and 
ink varieties. Our Catal e of North- 

ern Grown Seeds, Teeen, “Tieate, Etc. FREE 


L.L.MAY &CO. iinnesora 








You can always have a dark green, 
velvety lawn if you make it with 


U-TREE'T- ME 
The Plant Food Blend 


for fertilizing lawns, flowers. trees, shrubs, vegetables 
and all things that grow. Concentrated, all available, 
clean, odorless, A scientific discovery. Six years’ tests. 

Use one-half less of U-TREE-T-ME than ordinary 
fertilizer and grow more fruit and vegetables, earlier 
and of finer flavor. 5 lbs., express prepaid, $1.00 
(enough for 500 feet lawn or 130 rese bushes, etc.); 
100 Ibs., $5.00, freight prepaid east of Miss. R 


Write for valuable free booklets. 


THE PLANT & LAND FOOD CO. 


200 N. Garrison Lane, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Nuts shown in corner are Genuine Mantura 


Pecan Trees for Zero Climates 


If you plant Northern Grown Trees: (the only kind we sell) you may 
raise these delicious nuts about your home. Rochester, N. Y., is just 
under the 45th parallel of latitude, with temperature way below zero at 
times; yet we grow Pecans here. 


SOBER PARAGON sweet cCocstnuT 


Paxinos Orchard Crop brought $30,000 


Plant for profit, for pleasure or for decoration—plant a thousand 
trees or a single one. A safe tree to plant in sero climates, or in hot climates. Suc- 
ceeds in drought, in frost, in poor soil and upon steep hillsides—the roughest of lands. 


Every Tree We Ship This Spring Bore Chestnuts Last Season 


ST. REGIS Everbearing Raspberry 


Yields first all long—June to Nov. 
rge, sugary, crimson berries. For market growing St. 
Regis is so profitable it is called the “‘ mortgage lifter.”” 














Our 64-page Catalog and Planting Guide, 
with “‘Successful Nut Culture in the North,” 
tells you how, when and where to plant. 
Mailed FREE on request. 


GLEN BROS., Inc. 
2071 Main St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Glenwood Nursery—Established 1866 
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Your Garden: 


Your garden and grounds should be thoroughly and care- 
fully planned during the winter and early spring. 
special feature of our 1913 issue of the Garden Guide and 
Record, is the introduction of a department 
garden plans laid out by our experts, to fit various sized plots, 
with the view of obtaining the most satisfactory results. 

To get the best results from your garden it is necessary to 
get the best seeds. Every packet of Henderson’s seeds 
sold has behind it the accumulated experience of sixty-six years 
of successful seed growing and selling. Most of the accepted 
methods of seed testing and trials in use to-day originated with 
the founder of our firm and the methods that were the best 
three generations ago have been improved and bettered by us 
from year to year and are to-day still the best. ‘The initial 


A new and 


showing several 


that is 


cost of the seeds is really the smallest cost of your 


garden and it pays to be sure you have started 
right. Henderson’s are Tested Seeds. 


Special Offer 


Our 1913 catalogue, “Everything for the Garden,” a book of 209 
pages, over 800 illustrations, color plates, etc., will be mailed on 
receipt of Io cents. In addition, we will send without extra charge, 
our new book, “Garden Guide and Record,” and our collection of 


6 Henderson Specialties, in a coupon envelope which will be accepted 
as 25 cents cash payment on any order of one dollar or over 


Peter Henderson & Co. 


35-37 Cortlandt Street New York 

















Is Your Cream Separator 
Guaranteed Not to Rust? 


/ 





Every dairy utensil made of tin wears and rusts. This ‘\ 
is the reason why a different metal—Nicke/ Silver— 
is used in the skimming sections of the 1913 model 


United States Cream Separator 


Nickel Silver Skimming Sections in United States Cream Separators are 








Positively Guaranteed Not to Rust 


Furthermore, U. S. nickel silver sections are easier to 
clean than tinned steel discs or other devices, because milk 
and dirt stick to them less tightly than to tin or steel. 

Still another advantage of U. S. nickel silver sections 
is that they will not crack as tinned stee! discs frequently 
do, and are, therefore, much more durable. 

Back of all the exclusive time, labor and expense saving 
qualities of a U.S. Separator you have the separator celebrated 
the country over for its close skimming and holder of the 
World’s Record in 50 consecutive runs extending over a 
period of 30 days with milk from 10 breeds of cows. 

Our catalogue fully describes these and many other important features. 
Write for it and ask your U. S. dealer for a free demonstration at your farm. 


Price as low as $25 east of the Mountain States. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 2!Srecy barry sectica. ~~ Chicago, Illinois 











A PORCH BOX 


N extremely useful and rather ornamental 
A: porch box for the kitchen porch may 
readily be made by means of a combina- 
tion of parsley and spearmint, placing the parsley 
around the borders of the box and the spearmint 
along the middle. The former will make an at- 
tractive growth for the margin and will be found 
ery useful in furnishing a supply of garnishing 
for the table. If plenty of water is given the 
box the spe armint will grow rapidly, so that it 
ill supply an abundance of fresh leaves for mint 
auce whenever desired. 
It will not do to depend upon seed started late 
he parsley of this box. Thrifty plants had 
bette r 3, obtained from some florist or gardener, 
that they will begin to yield a supply of leaves 
ry soon. In many localities wild spearmint 
plants may be found by a little searching.of wet 
meadows or the borders of slow-running streams. 
W here these are found the roots may be trans- 
rred without difficulty, cutting off most of the 
stems ‘ dose to the ground. A new crop of stems 


will soon shoot up. These roots may also be 


irchased of the plantsmen, especially of the 
lealers in wild flowers, in whose catalogues they 
re regularly listed. This box will do very well 
f the situation in which it is kept is decidedly 
hady, as the mint commonly grows in more or 
less shaded places and the parsley does very well 
without a great deal of direct sunshine. 


A PORTULACA BALL 
By EtHet M. Cotson. 
r PORTULACA BALL, made by filling a 
A moss-lined circular wire flower basket 
with rather poor earth, soaking it thor- 
ghly in tepid water, then rolling gently in finely 
pe odeiel soil mixed with portulaca seed will 
prove a wonder of delight soon after snow flies, 
nd keep blossoming till Spring. It should be 
hung in a sunny window, lightly sprinkled from 
time to time with a very fine spray until the slow- 
ly germinating plants are well started, then 
watered occasionally and kept warm. It is well 
tart the ball outside, when convenient, but if 
gotten until winter sets in nobody need de- 
spair. Portulaca is the “Rose Moss” of our 
mothers and grandmothers, and glories in a 
mixed profusion of wild-rose-shaped blossoms of 
pink, sc arlet, yellow, white, crimson and deepest 
rose. It is very accommodating and courageous, 
but will not stand cold or draughts. 

For just one more “wrinkle,” the knowing house 
gardener now follows the European custom in 
regard to window bulbs, such as hyacinths, tulips, 
narcissi and Chinese lilies. The bulbs are thickly 
roll in sand, with a bit of coarsely powdered 
charcoal added, then packed in fibre moss, kept 
well moistened. The sand and charcoal prevent 
decay, the moss keeps the bulbs at once properly 
damp and protected, and the results in all ways 
are finer and more satisfactory than with water. 
If the moss can be secured green, due and careful 
sprinkling will keep it a pleasure to behold. 


SHADED WALKS 

HERE are many interesting varieties of ar- 
i bors suitable for formal and _ naturalistic 
gardens, says Loring Underwood. Pergolas, 
trellises, bowers, or arches over pathways are all 
near enough in appearance to be called “ arbors.” 
The word “pergola” has lately been revised 
to include many such semi-architectural features— 
features that add variety and charm to a garden 
by making an attractive support for flowering 
vines and climbers, and by thus covering walks 
nd pathways and making shady and airy tunnels. 
One might hardly be expected to distinguish be- 
tween an arbor and a pergola, unless it may be 
aid the former has come to be considered as hav- 
ing a pointed or domed roof, whereas the pergola 
is flat on top with beams or poles interlaced. Per- 
1 is an Italian word that was once given to a 
riety of grape that grew in Italy. Gradually 
this word was used to distinguish the arbor upon 
which the grape was grown, until the use of both 
grape and arbor became so universal that the 
term was applied to any covered way, whether of 

not it was clothed with grape vines. 
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GARDEN FURNITURE 


ARTISTIC, COMFORTABLE AND DURABLE 
Send for Catalog of Many Designs 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES COMPANY 
188B HALE ST., BEVERLY, MASS. 














May's s:"<°: Hollyhocks 








we will = postpaid 3 strong, 2 

or 25c year old pate. pink, red and white, 

which will bloom this season. Also 

our Catalogue of Northern Grown Seeds, E 
Plents and Trees, if you mention this paper, 


L.L.MAY &CO. winnesora 















Dutch Bulbs - direct from Holland A 


EA 


and finest new dahlias, described in FRTE uate 
GT. VAN WAVEREN & KRUI 
Branch House, 141 N. 13th St., 1 A 











D war 7 Fruiting Sizes 


Send for Catalog. 
A ] \@ S yihsElm City Nursery Co. 
p p New Haven, Dept. L, Connecticut 








Free Book on 


Lawn Making 


It tells you how to make 
and care. for a new 
lawn. Also tells you 
how to renew an . 
old worn-out 
lawn. In fact, 
this book gives 
all data on 














Fill 


with 
making and water 
maintaining a } Bae 
beautiful lawn. weight 


Every home owner 
should have this book. 
It is free for the asking. Write for it to-day. 


Dunham ‘‘Water-weight”’ 
Rollers Roll Your Lawn 


Do you know that the most essential tool 
for the care of a lawn is a Roller? A roller 
will eradicate weeds, discourage moles and 
ants, keep grass from dying out in spots, and 
promote even growth from a hard, smooth 
surface over which the mower will operate to 
perfection. Dunham “Water-Weight” Roller 
Bearing Rollers are superior to all others. 

hey are roller bearing and easy to operate. 
Insist on a Dunham. If you dealer does not 
have them, write us. For sale by leading 
Hardware and Seed Stores. Don’t fail to 
write for our Free Book on Lawn Ma?ing. 


THE DUNHAM COMPANY 
128 FRONT STREET, BEREA, OHIO 


The Largest Roller Manuracturer in the World 


a 








| HE word “‘lock’’ is not safe enough for you to use 
to lock up valuable possessions. There are locks in 
| 


which positive security has been carried to the 
superlative degree. 
There is a Yale Lock for every purpose, from the smallest bureau 
drawer to the largest barn door—from the simplest padlock to 
the most complicated bank lock. In order that you may 
recognize these locks and that we, the manufacturers, may get 
the credit for making them, we put the word ‘‘Yale’’ like this 


(YALE 


on every lock we make. The word “Yale” identifies the 


| lock and protects the lock-up. 




















THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
g Murray Street, New York 
Makers of Yale Products 




















“The Best Roses 


WRITE FOR NEW ROSE CATALOG 
Here is undisputed rose authority. Lists 
> and describes the 360 Best Roses for America; 
shows 11 in natural colors; 85 photographed. 
Allown-root bushes, extra large and vigorous. 
Also contains full data on selecting, plant- 
ing, pruning and cultivating, a complete 
Rose Lover’s Calendar, and 
FREE DELIVERY OFFER on 
orders of $5.00 and over. 
Write for your free copy 





SPECIAL OFFER 
Our BEST DOZEN roses; no 
two alike; all colors; strong 
healthy bushes—all 12 in 
2-year size, $3; or express pre- 
paid, for $3.25. Guaranteed 
to bloom this season. 

THE CONARD & JONES CO. 

Box 129, West Grove, Pa. 

Rose Specialists— 








TO-DAY. 





50 years’ experience 




















THE IMPORTANCE OF BRAKES WORKING 
PROPERLY 


F all the automobile accidents which 
are recorded, probably twenty-five 
O per cent. at least are caused by the 
brakes of a car being out of order. 
Accidents usually are caused by a car’s not 
being able to stop with sufficient rapidity, 
regardless of the element which made the 
stop necessary. What I mean is that in a 
great many cases where a smash-up occurs, 
the crash could have been avoided had the 
bands of the service brake gripped as quick- 
ly as they ought. In many instances the 
driver has not time to reach for the emer- 
gency brake lever in a crisis, and it frequent- 
ly happens that the driver is too startled or 
frightened to remember to use the emer- 
gency brake, whereas, instinctively his feet 
press on the clutch and brake pedals. Many 
light cars have footbrakes strong enough to 
lock the rear wheels instantly, while on 
a machines the footbrake will not do 
this. 

Strange to say, many chauffeurs and mo- 
torists neglect their brakes. For the man 
who drives his own car, the job is one 
which will soil his hands more or less, and 
the matter of equalizing the brake bands in 
rear wheels so that equal pressure is brought 
on the drum of each wheel, is one that re- 
quires a little time. Chauffeurs frequently 
are negligent when it comes to brake ad- 
justment, particularly if the lining of the 
bands is worn and relining is necessary. 

Motorists ought not to slight their cars 
this way. It is not considered 
undignified for an owner to get 
himself smudged up once in a 
while in working on his car. As 
for those who employ chauf- 
feurs, I have encountered a 
number the past year who de- 
sire to know all about the repairs 
being made on their cars by the 
hired man—how and why they 
are being made. It is quite cus- 
tomary for an owner nowadays 
to talk over and argue with his 
chauffeur the matter of a certain 
repair or replacement before it 
is undertaken. The day of the 
owner being at the mercy ef his 
driver is past. Motorists now 
know the difference between a 
rocker-arm and a magneto. 

I can recall in this connection 
how, some years ago, I was out 
in a friend’s car, and every time 
the driver happened to apply the 
brakes there was a most annoy- 
ing pounding and racking some- 
where in the hidden portions of the chassis. 
The chauffeur was a new one, recently em- 
ployed, and when we persistently inquired 
of the fellow what he thought the trouble 
was, he declared that “the wheelbase needed 
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A Royal 








By FRED J. WAGNER 


tightening.” 
It was in this that he revealed his abso 


AUTOMOBILE NOTES 


Truly an impressive remark! 


lute ignorance, for the term “wheelbase” as 


SR Es EP Ee ae 

Demonstrating a Quick Stop with a Heavy 
50-h.p. Simplex Car. When the Front 
Wheels Reached the Line Shown by the 
Tin Can, the Driver Applied the Brakes. 
Car Going 15 Miles an Hour 


applied to an automobile means the same a 


when applied to a carriage, trolley car o1 
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Mechanic. .Prince Henry Overhauling His Car 


Start 


other four-wheeled or multi-wheeled vehi 
cle—namely, the distance 


tangent to the ground. 
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between _ the 
points at which the front and rear tires ar 
In other words, it 
is the distance between front and rear hubs 


in 


Ze 





before the 





How this distance could be “tightened” 
would be hard to determine. Later we 
learned that this fellow had been “chauffing” 
nly two weeks. Prior to that he had been 

ticket-taker in a moving-picture parlor. 
Evidently some other chauffeurs had been 
hazing him by passing him misinformation 
about cars. I asked the chap if he knew 
how to put the “snow adjustment” on the 
magneto in case of a snowstorm, and in 
spite of the fact that this adjustment 
is a purely mythical one, he replied, “Oh, 
sure.” 

This merely illustrates how in earlier 
days the owner who was not familiar with 
his machine could be fooled in employing a 
driver. 

It is not to be inferred that nearly all 
motorists are careless about their brake ad- 
justment and other adjustments on their 
cers. In fact, some are quite fussy on this 
peit. It is said that His Highness, Prince 
Henry, who is Germany’s leading motor en- 
thusiast and sponsor for the famous annual 
“Prince Henry Tour” in Europe, never 
rides in his cars without first personally in- 
specting the brakes. Not that he is without 
all sorts of chauffeurs and footmen and 
lackeys competent to do it for him; it is 
simply that he wishes to make sure for him- 
self. The prince, incidentally, is what we 
would term a “regular fellow,” not only 
when he is around his cars, but at other 
times as well. He proved this when he vis- 
ited this country a few years ago. He loves 
to make repairs on his own cars and to 
tinker with them, just as do 
many men who possess a six- 
hundred-dollar car and a very 
limited income. Prince Henry 
sometimes wears a jumper to 
keep his clothes clean—not a 
beautiful, fancy jumper trimmed 
with gold braid and Cluny lace, 
but a regular workingman’s 
jumper which costs only about 
five marks in a Berlin shop. 

In the accompanying illustra- 
tion he is seen in his shirt 
sleeves tinkering with the brake 
mechanism on his Benz car. On 
the car’s radiator the royal crown 
will be noticed. Well, if a Crown 
Prince is not too high-toned to 
fix his brakes, why should we 
balk at adjusting ours? 

Recently in New York City 
there was held a series of brake 
tests to demonstrate how quickly 
a high-powered car with brakes 
in proper condition could be 
stopped. The trials were under 
the supervision of representatives of the 
Automobile Dealers’ Association of New 
York, and arranged chiefly for the pur- 
pose of showing that a proposed speed 
ordinance then awaiting the Mayor’s sig- 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT ~“ 


IS ESSENTIAL TO THE WELL 
APPOINTED COUNTRY HOME 


It not only adds to its appearance, comfort 
and convenience, but gives that added feeling of 
security which no other form of illumination permits. 


ms 

















A touch of a switch floods the house or any portion of the ground 
with light—No hunting for lanterns on dark nights when you wish to 
investigate a suspicious noise in the stable or chicken house ;— 
mS Prowlers and tramps keep away from electrically lighted houses and grounds. 
A private electric lighting plant consists of a small gas engine, dynamo, switch- 
board and a storage battery called 


The “Chloride Hccumulator’’ 


With this outfit—day or night—your light is always available. It is 
necessary to run your gasoline engine for a few hours only to secure 
this 24 hour lighting service. 

Send for our book, “Light Your Country Home by Electricity,” which 
gives full information about these plants. A postal card to the nearest 
Sales Office will bring it. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


1888 Philadelphia, Pa. 1913 


New York Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Detroit Boston 
St.Louis Denver San Francisco Atlanta Seattle Toronto 


























Those Who /A RT : 
Wish to Have PECORAT LO; 

Distinctive 

Homes 

will find it of great 
value to make a 
study of the best 
recent examples of 
home decoration in 
« America and abroad. 
The only magazine 
which adequately 
deals with the pos- 
sibilities of decorative art, and which fu fully illustrates all Il phases 
of home decoration, is 


ARTS & DECORATION 


@ Each number contains one or more articles on a distinctive 
house having some unique decorative feature, as well as numerous 


other profusely illustrated articles on the various phases of art 
Glazed Gene P ottery which are of essential interest to all lovers of the beautiful. 
oO 


h SPECIAL OFFER 
Character and Refinement @ In order that you may immediately become acquainted with the value 
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inches 


| 
Thirty-six ~ 
in height 
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Catalog on Request of “Arts & Decoration,” we will send you eight numbers, the regular 
g q price for which is $1.60, if you will send us $1.00 now. Send us 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Company your order today to insure its prompt attention. 

ADAM BUDGE, Publisher, 39 West 32nd Street, New York City: 

| I enclose $1.00. Please send me Arts & Decoration for six months, and also 
, the last two issues. 

BAM 200. ccccccccccccccccscedsesbcccccccccessens $ovcessteeeceeds seenecssnovsds 
DEI 6 500 050.005 cc ccccccbdadeddaegsbonennbnces bbebarbbethaebsbatnaensal H. B. 
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$92.50— Our Price for 
' Next 30 Days 


We now offer the Edwards “Steelcote” Garage (1913 
Model), direct-from-factory, for $92.50. But to protect 
ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we set a time 
limit upon the offer. We guarantee this record price for 
30 days only. Just now we can save you $35 or more. 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 

An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. 
Gives absolute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, 
fire, lightning, accidents, carelessness, etc. Saves $20 to 
$30 monthly in garage rent. Saves time, work, worry and 
trouble, Comes ready to set up. All parts cut and fitted. 
Simple, complete directions furnished. Absolutely rust- 
proof. Joints and seams permanently tight. Practically 
indestructible. Locks securely. Ample room for largest 
car and all equipment. Made by one of the largest makers 
of portable fireproof buildings. Prompt, safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Postal’ sent today brings new 
56-page illustrated Garage Book by return mail 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


701-751 Eggleston Ave. — Cincinnati, Ohio 











The Stephenson System 

of Underground Refuse 
Disposal 

Saves the battering of 


your cans and scattering of garbage 
from pounding out frozen contents. 


agen Underground 


Garbage and Refuse Receivers 


A fireproof and sanitary disposal of ashes and 
refuse in front of your heater. 

Our Underground Earth Closet 
means freedom from frozen cess- 
pool connections, a necessity 
without sewers. 

Nine years on the market. It pays 


to look us up. 
Sold direct. Send for circular. 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
‘23 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. 




















Insure Your Table Against 


Marring Like This 
» Why endanger the beautiful 
finish of your dining table, when 
a Peerless Asbestos Table Mat 
gives sure and permanent pro- 
tection from hot dishes and 
spilled liquids ? 

Peerless mats are made of two 
solid asbestos boards with felt lining 
and waterproof covering. They are enclosed in washable 


flannel cases that give silence and softness. Made with 
a strong hinge, so as to fold and put away. 


Peerless rast uss 


Insist on this 
label—there’s 





comein round, oval or square sizes. 
here are also asbestos luncheon 





Chicago Asbestos Table Mat Co, 
Dept. 245 215 Loomis St, 
Chicago 





nature, was unjust 
desired to demonstrate that a cat 
speed of fifteen miles an hour could 
stopped within a 
as short as when a car was going 
posed eight-mile-an-] 
ter limit is an absurd one to incorporat 
a city ordinance. If enforced in a city 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia or Ds 
troit, traffic would become horribly I 
gested and hard to handle 

In the above-mentioned trials, Mrs. ] 
Newton Cuneo, who is y 1 
most remarkable woman driver who evet 
attracted public attention, gave 
stration at various speeds eo fif 
horsepower Simplex touring car. M1 
Cuneo, who is the wife of a promin 
banker, is an amateur driver, and former 
drove in and won many automobile tra 
races. On the Long 
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Officials 


The Car Riches to a Full Stop. 
Measuring the Distance Required for the 
Stop After Brakes Were Applied 


miles an hour. The ichine she uss 
the brake tests, however, she had never 
fore driven. It was desired to show h 
quickly a competent driver—even a won 
—could stop a car with which she was 1 


wholly familiar. 
Measurements were taken 
three or four officials and new 


officially, and 
spaper ré 
watch the speedometer and note that shi 
did not apply the brakes before the front 
wheels reached the line and the signal given 
Going at a rate of 8 miles an hour she 
brought the big car to a stop in 6 fee 
inch. At 15 miles an hour the stop was 
made in 15 feet 5 inches; at 20 miles in 23 
feet; 30 miles, 53 feet 2 inches; 35 miles, 
87 feet; while at a 40-mile clip the hug 
Simplex was brought to a standstill in 103 
feet 5 inches. 

Think how much quicker a car can be 
stopped than a horse going at the sam« 
speed! Of course, it is important to have 
the brakes properly equalized so that no 
skidding will occur, for when a car start 
to skid it is dangerous. Drivers may run 
with the brake on one side 
not notice it, but when an emergency pre 
sents itself, proper alignment is desirable 


too loose and 
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Take Canto in Your Country Home 


able power makes the difference between com- 
omfort, satisfaction and dissatisfaction, on 
y estate or farm. Dependable power is also 
cal when furnished by 


IHC OIL AND GAS ENGINES 


y can be used to furnish a never failing water sup- 
r all They can be used for spraying, 
onwing and grinding, and to operate any 
1ich power can be applied. They run on 

est and most convenient fuel, high or low 
Is, gas or alcohol. They require little attention 
in 







| purposes. 


g 
: 1ilt in all sizes from 1 to 50-horse power, 
I C oil tractors for plowing, threshing, etc., 12 to 


most interesting engine catalogue ever 

ving the complete line. 
letarestiiel Harvester Company of America 
33 Harvester Bldg., Chicago 


Incorporated) 

















Hardy Varieties 
Send for Catalog. 


— Elm City Nursery Co. 
New Haven, Dept. L, Connecticut 


Rhododendrons 














FRESH RELIABLE _— PENNY 
SEEDS veceraste 


Regu'ar size packages of ALL standard Flower and 

Vegetable Seeds Ic, postpaid, WHY PAY MORE? 

Alyssum, Ass’t Annuals, Candytuft, Celosia,Cos- 

mos, Digitalis, Gourd, Hollyhock, Ivy, Kochia, 

Marigold, MixedPerennials, Nigella, Pansy, Petu- 

nia, Phlox, Pink, Poppy, Portulaca, Salvia, Sweet 

Pea, Vine Mixture, Violet, Zinnia—ALL for 20c. 

Bean, Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, Celery, Corn, Cucum- 

r, Lettuce, Melon, Onion, Parsnip, Pea, Pepper, 

mpkin, Radish, Tomato, Turnip—ALL for 15c. 

These and any other standand seeds Ic a_ packet, 
doz. 10c, one hundred, 75c, Complete list FREE, 


BUNGALOW GARDENS, 78 Dell Av., Netcong, N. J. 








Buy As Dealers Buy 


rand Rapids, the World’s Furniture center, direct 
ry at factory prices. We furnish your home and 
te goods returned at our expense if not perfectly 





and qual- 
eme here 
standards 
> class 


Quality 
iture has satisfied 
msands of people 

ste and discrimin- 
m—and saved them 
ney besides. 
The 1913 
Book of 
Quality— 


hands ome 





Shipped on Approval 


large pages for wise furniture buye: con- 
g the CREAM OF GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 
igns, by parcels post for 2 cents—stamps or silver. 
this on_your first order or return your quarter 
so.) Write for this guide to Economy and 






QUALITY FURNITURE CoO. 
Formerly Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co. 
% Quality Bidg. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Garage 


Hodgson Portable Houses 


For Electric Artistically designed and finished, made of the most durable materials and practical 
Car Owners at any time of the year in any climate. Made for innumerable purposes. Erection of 
buildings extremely simple and can be done by unskilled labor in a few hours’ time. 
Send for illustrated circulars and state what you are interested in. 
E. F. HODGSON CO., 116 Washington St., Room 229, Boston, Mass. 





Proved by actual road tests 
by foremost electric car builders. 

The ride supreme is added 
to economy of current by means 
of Firestone design and com- 
pound. 
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Sa Se ieee LAWN MOWERS 
Firestone CUSHION The Original, The Oldest, The Best 
TIRES Standard High Grade Mowers of the 
—Fit pneumatic rims, Quick Detachable World. 


clincher or standard Clincher. 


All Knives Vanadium Crucible Steel 
18 Styles Hand Mowers. 
6 Styles Horse Mowers. 
Illustrated Catalog 1913 Ready. 
The Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co. 


44 years makers strictly high grade mowers. 
3ist & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


Practically all the comfort of a pneu 
matic with none of the inconveniences. 
Service Stations in All Cities 
Electric Tire Catalog tells the story 
Write for it. 
THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Akron, Ohio. 
‘“‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and 
Rim Makers.”’ 
































“Gaumer 





Lightning everywhere, follows the evening glow” 


Is your Den artistically lighted? Have you ap- 
propriate fixtures in your Hall or Billiard Room? 


GAUMER 
Hand Wrought > 
Lighting Fixtures 
if wisely selected, will harmonize with the surround- 


ings and blend with the furnishings in color, tone 
and style. 








By-Paths in Collecting 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


.“By-Paths in Collecting’ fills,’ among “books of its 
kind, a place that is uniaue. To those who already 
know the highroad of the collector, these paths will be 
full of an interest that needs no comment. On readers 
who have not yet travelled the collector’s thorough- 
fare, the book will exercise a peculiar allurement; the 
bvways will lead back to the highroad—by what un- 
guessed and oo ways! 


We are the acknowledged authority on hand-wrought unusual 
fixtures. A book of recent designs is at your service. 

The Antique Copper, Bronze or Brass finish on every piece for 

interior installation is positively guaranteed—look for the Guar- 

antee-Tag as displayed on each fixture in the stores of Progressive 

Dealers who stock our latest designs. 





Cover Design by Leon V. Solon. 
Frontispiece by Ruth M. Hallock, ae JOHN L. GAUMER CO., DEPT. B 
n eces r re > 
Eighty Saeorte. Nearly 600 pages. 22d and WOOD STS.., PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 







Price $2.40. Postage 16 cents. 
Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may se- 






















cure the book b di 1 bscripti P> 
($5.00) ‘and only $1.00 additional, “address + - 3 M A VG tf he 1 | OL 
te 315 FOURTH AVENUE ‘ = i \ .hUm™!, ‘ 
The House Beautiful, NEW YORK CITY v & @ A \ wT< 
= ae! 
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Shingles Made From Two 
Indestructible 


Crude Asbestos / Portland Cement 
Fireproof — Indestructible Fireproof—Indestructible 


Asbestos has been exposed to the action of Portland Cement was used by the Romans 
the elements for centuries without the 2000 years ago in structures which are sti 
slightest deterioration. extant. 


J-M TRANSITE ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


are;practically indestructible because made of indestructible minerals. Lhey are mi rulded 
into one solid, compact, homogeneous mass under tremendous hydraulic pressure trom 
a composition of Asbestos and Portland Cement. J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles 
never rot, warp, split, curl or decay. According to engineering authorities the moré 
severe the weather conditions, the harder and stronger these shingles become, be 
cause such conditions tend to hasten the setting or crystallizing of the cement or 
binding material. ; : 

Supplied in sizes and shapes to meet all requirements, in colors of slate, natural 
gray and Indian red. Our latest booklet, “The Roof Everlasting, will be forwarded 
upon request. Write our nearest branch. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 





Yew < *hiladelphi Seattle 
Alban: Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis Louisville New Orleans Phila ielphia 5 ; 
Baltimore Chicago Dallas Kansas City Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh | St. Louis 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Minneapolis Omaha San Francisco § weed 
For Canada:—THE. CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED. 559 
Toronto ar Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
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FOUR ROOMS 


want a color scheme for living-room, dining- 

m, hall, and guest-room, all opening together. 

end you rough sketch, so you can see the ar- 

gements, and must be governed by the furni- 
ire that I have. 





For living-room the furniture I have consists 
a number of sectional bookcases; a handsome 
ble 28x 48 in. and two chairs, all in quartered 
k, and in this room we have large open tire- 
e. Floors in all the rooms of oak: and wood- 
rk in hall, living-room and dining-room of 
me. What kind of rugs, curtains and tiles for 
ing-room, and where shall my _ lights be. 
rtered oak furniture also for dining-room, 
er of windows on north side with ledge 
w. Shall I use plate-rail—needs something 
righten ? 





\nd what kind of drugget for here, and shall 
use dome over table? 

shall I have runner or rugs for hall; what kind 
raperies and where my lights? 

For guest-room I have mahogany furniture. 
yoster bed with dresser to match, also ladies’ 
sk in Colonial style. For this room I want 
hite woodwork. What kind of curtains and 
x, and what kind of spread for bed? 

Cluster of three windows on south side and 
ne large one on north side in this room. 

Want my kitchen woodwork painted; what 
lor is best? j. & Tf. 


\ J 














We advise a pale tan for all your rooms but 


ning-room, and that we would make of blue. 
u will find that the dining-room will be very 
rk with northern exposure and oak trim. We 
uld paint it white—all the woodwork in 
ling-room, and put a verdure paper of blue 
s on the wall; one of the shades of the blue 
the light shades) for sash curtains, of 

thin Eastern silks that come for the purpose. 
ou do not care to paint the woodwork, and 
it oak, use a narrow striped paper of tan 
ream. It looks like one tone, but the stripe 
kes it a softer finish. A kitchen is always 
er painted—side walls painted a light gray, 
lwork white; yellow cotton crepe curtains, 
low painted chairs and braided rug of yellow 


nd gray (shade of wall) with a deep brown bor- 
The three windows and west windows in guest- 


om—use the same material as for high posted 
‘ 


bed, some of the pretty, light Colonial chintzes. 


)f course, the woodwork must be white The 
| can be the same tan as hall and dining-room. 
The rugs can be woven rugs in tan and white— 
by the side of the bed, one in front of dressing 

se, one in front of writing desk. The bed 
uld have curtains that draw back at the he:-1 
ard at least, and ruffled valance and spread of 
pretty chintz. The window curtains would 


be made with straight folds hanging to the win- 


w sill from a rod at top, over the shade. The 
intz covers the woodwork at side but not the 
lass, unless needed. 
You will not need a plate rail in dining-room 
' 


r brightness. A cover should be on iable if table 
yrched or imperfect. Otherwise a table looks 


better with only a mat in center when it is not. 
laid for the meals. This mat can be of any em- 
broidery.in colors or not, as one pleases. The old 


lian filet lace is used very much with a color 
inder it. The lights for dining-room must be one 
ver table and four side lights. In hall, one in 
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THIS RESIDENCE 


stands on the Massachusetts shore 
close to the sea. It is exposed to the 


A properly de- 
signed and well 
planned Pergola is 
the finishing touch 
to the architectural 
and landscape per- 
fection of elaborate 
grounds—it is the 
one thing needful to 
confirm the artistic 
character of a mod- 
est home. 

If interested in 
Wood Columns, send 
for Catalogue M-40. 





Our Pergola Al 
bum M-28, just is- 
sued, contains 48 
large pages devoted 
to the illustration 
and description of 
Pergolas, sunrooms, 
and o. garden ac 
cessories in their 
adaptations o every 
requirement of land 
scape work. Same 
will be sent on re- 
quest. 


damp, salt air and to the severest of 
weather changes. It was built some 
vears ago and 


KNO-BURN 


Expanded Metal Lath 


was used as a base for the stucco. 

To-day it is as free from cracks as 
it was the day it was finished. There 
is no deterioration apparent. 


This house is one of the hundreds 
that were built upon KNO-BURN 
EXPANDED METAL LATH and 
have withstood wind and weather suc- 
cessfully. And the secret is that metal 
lath prevents cracking. 

More cracks come from the warping 
of wood lath than from settling 
foundations. Let us send you our 
Booklet No. 285 on “Stucco Houses.” 
It will tell you why you can’t afford 
to build without 


KNO-BURN 


Expanded Metal Lath 


We are the largest exclusive manu- 
facturers of metal lath in the World. 
\We make your building problems our 
every day study. Our Engineering 
Department is always at your service 
to advise and confer with you. Write 


The Northwestern Expanded Metal Co. 
955 Old Colony Building © CHICAGO 





HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 

Gere : Suitable for 
KOLL’S PATENT Cy, =\ PERGOLAS, PORCHES 
LOCK - JOINT COLUMN 3 and INTERIOR USE 


ELSTON and WEBSTER RY c EASTERN OFFICE 
AVENUES, CHICAGO, ILL. > Tins 1123 Broadway, New York City 


Manufacturers of 

















AGENTS WANTED—We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to make good money, by taking subscriptions for a magazine that will sell on sight. Write today. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW \ORK 























NGLISH Garden Baskets—handsome, substantial, con- 

E venient—furnished with a complete equipment of 
shears, pruning knives, trowels, weeding forks, etc. 

China and Glass—a practical and admirable selection of 
domestic and, imported wares. 

Tea Kettles, Table Dish Warmers—electric and alcohol 
—Chafing Dishes, Coffee Makers, etc. 

Cooking Utensils, Cutlery, Earthenware. 


| imel 

hints for Refrigerators, Kitchen and Laundry Furniture. 
Vacuum Cleaners, Carpet Sweepers, etc. 

the home Goods delivered free at stations within 100 miles. 


fewis& CONGER 


45th St. and 6th Ave., New York 























THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things seen 
in Metropolitan Shops with a department for 
advertisers using small space and desiring po- 
sition alongside reading matter. Special value 
for the advertiser, reliable information for the 
reader 


For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 























BETTER \ 
LIGHT *& 
| Light Your Home With Electricity 


Electric Light Plants for Bungalows, Cottages, Suburban ’ 


LESS 


Homes, Farms, Hotels, Colleges, Institutions, Etc. 
Complete Electric Light Plants, including 
| the Celebrated Detroit Kerosene Engine. 


Write for our Free Electric Light Catalog to 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS p25 Fete: Aree, 
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' ChePURITANS 
PIONEERS. 
NEW ENGLAND 


wees 









«x ANGELUS 
» Pjoneer 
PLAYER-PIANO 


There is something more than historical 
significance in the statement of the 
U.S. Census Bureau proclaiming the 
Angelus the Pioneer Player - Piano. 
To be the first—the pioneers—is to lead the way, a 





the Angelus enjoys the same distinction of leadership 
today that it had from the beginning. h 
The only Player-Piano in the world equipped 
with the marvellous 
TG Wo 
PHRASING LEVER $ 
(Patented) 

This exclusive Angelus device is as essential to the per 
fect player as are the keys to the piano—the only 
enabling you to play music that glows with life 
animation; a sensitive vibrating lever,immediately und« 4 


your finger, that forms theconnecting!ink be 

the piano, enabling the novice to play wit! 
Supplemented by the Melodant—w! 
distinctiveness to the Melody; the 
Pedal device, the Graduated Accom 
and the Melody Buttons—the 











ic Of 
whole world can be played by anyone. 
Knabe-Angelus—Grand and Upright, 
piano aaa the Angelus. 
Emerson-Angelus—Grand and Upright 
Emerson piano and pnean 18. 
OFFICIAL REPORT UNITED Se ae Sees viene built 
STATES CENSUS BUREAU In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Ang P 
“In 1895, Messrs. Wileox & White of P™® - ceaceeniioaneseaues 
M:riden, Conn., began manufacturing = Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual man 
an interior attachment, a ap igene et 
1 (97, built their first ‘Angelus,’ a cabine' ‘ 
pitao player. This instrument, the in- ( ). 
i yaaa THE WILCOX & WHITE ‘ 
asthe pioneer of the various similar attach- 
SAE thet AUIS aluce: boot, odaead a he Business Established 1877 MERIDEN, CONN 


market 


233 Regent Street, LONDON Agencies All Over the World ce 











“‘WATER-BALLAST *‘ANYWEIGHT’’ ROLLER 


Don't spoil your lawn with a cumbersome fixed-weight roller that pulls like a | of lead and is always 
too heavy or too light for the conditions. A soft, spring lawn demands a very light roller—a dry lawn 
or a tennis court a heavier one. Remember—less money buys a really perfect machine—an 


*“‘Anyweight’’— Up to 1/2 Ton 
















Runs easily under heaviest ballast—a hollow, hardened steel, rust-proof drun 
filled or emptied in a jiffy—will last a lifetime. Made in one or two sections 
drums boiler-riveted or acetylene- epee sizes. 


VALUABLE BOOKLET, ‘Care of the Lawn,’ mailed 
free. Write for it today and save money—save your lawn. 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co 
Box 3, Monroe, Mich. 














hall high and side lights in back hall— 
would say. In living room you will want 
light for your table and four side lights. 
m a light on either side of dressing 

ne by side of writing desk. 
for living-room, if you take the tan 
wall, should be mottled brown, tan 
n; or, if you prefer them plain, just the 
hade of your oak trimming and furniture. 
ill need a longer than wide rug, 9x 12, we 
think, for living room, oriental if possible, 
lors and small designs. If not that, some 
productions made in this country. Let 


brown shades predominate. The curtains 


etter be of some of the new cretonnes, 
efore described, with a sash curtain of 
next the glass. Cushions of the same 
lpful to brighten the room. We would 
for the hall, and the hall windows 
the cream net on small rods top and 


J 


A MUSIC ROOM 


rs of my house will be oak finished 
sdwork in living-room and hall fin- 
hout in oak with half beam ceilings, 
m and music-room will be birch stained 


gray green tint for walls; should all 
he same shade, or can they be dif- 
and still carry out a green scheme? 
will all be new except a daven- 
waxed or rubbed golden oak; this 
living room. I had thought of 
the dining room, mahogany for 
ym, and the golden oak for living 
ve the davenport. Could I use ma- 
room connected by sliding doors to 


oak? I. D. G. 


iano for the key to furnishing your 

If it is mahogany, make the furni- 

music room mahogany. Your golden 

not harmonize with your mahogany, but 
Why not have your davenport 

ined and your furniture then of fumed 

1 painted furniture and wicker stained with 
shions? You have no idea how a chair 

‘ the now fashionable painted furniture 

; up a room in hardwood finish. We would 
I dining-room and music room white 


use mahogany furniture in dining-room. If 


re buying new, you will never regret pos- 


ng it. Grey-green walls will look well in all 


oms. Have them quite light. Should you 
o use golden oak in your living room you 
use a darker, deeper tone there, but we 

not, and would make all the walls of the 
tint. Your plan is charming. The hall 

have mahogany or fumed oak furniture— 
and mirror over it, two chairs, a bench cov- 
with rich colored chintz, with the grey-green 


ne brought into it in leaves, etc., rugs orien- 


unners if possible; if not, some of the good 


juctions in soft tones and small designs. 
et for your windows, if you have the gray- 


n shade of wall, must be a very light cream 





over sash curtains some of the soft 
matching your wall. 
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textures, both plain and 
in designs, to suit all 
styles of decoration. 


Reproductions of rare 
old stuffs in Tapestries, 
Brocades, Damasks; 
copies of old museum 
pieces in many examples 
of unusual interest. 
Guaranteed absolutely 
color-fast to sun and water, 
even in the most delicate 


shades. 


Every bolt tagged with the guar- 
antee tag shown below. Insist on 
seeing this tag before purchasing. 


SS 


At leading stores everywhere. 
Ask your dealer for our book, 


ADE in a wide § 


range of weavesand 
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‘‘Draping the Home,” showing a us 

variety of practical interiors in i 
color, or write to us for it. 

ORINOKA MILLS 5 

215 Fourth Ave., New York Nf 

h 

Guarantee i 

fD * aa These goods are y 

, . aN guaranteed ab- ty 

y * solutely fadeless. 










» If color changes from 
Y exposure to the sunlight 
/ ot from washing, the mer- 
- chantis hereby authorized to 
replace them with new goods 
or refund the purchase 


>. 














THE 


ment for advertisers using small space 


information for the reader. 


Madison Avenue, New York City. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things 
seen in Metropolitan Shops with a depart- 


and 


desiring position alongside reading matter. 
Special value for the advertiser, reliable 


For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 










The seasons of a lifetime may come 
and go, but the Pompeiian Bronze 
Screen Cloth with which your window 
and door screens are filled will show 
no deterioration. 

Barring fire or accident, screens filled with 
this everlasting material are completely 
efficient forever. 

No painting ever necessary. For palace 
or cottage it is best and most economical. 
Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth easily 
identified by removable red string in selvage. 

If your dealer won't supply you we will promptly. Send for our book 
CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 

First Power Loom Weavers in the World . 


67 STERLING ST. - CLINTON, MASS. 


Makers of Clinton Wire Lathing and Clinton Electri- 
cally Welded Fabric for Reinforcing Concrete. Both 
recornized zs standard by architects and enineers 
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closet in 


Moreover, it 


May we send you 
our new, free, illustra- 
ted book S 11—‘Bath- 
rooms of Character,” 
giving particulars. 
Please send us your 
name and address at 
once. 


The Trenton 


| PotteriesCo. 
Trenton, N.J.,U.S.A. 


The Largest Manufactur- 
ers of Sanitary Pottery in 
the U.S. A. 





Your Guests 


will appreciate the refine- 
ment of your 
and they will be relieved 
from embarrassment, if the 
your 
is properly installed. 


Trenton Potteries Company 


SIWELCLO 
Noiseless Siphon Jet CLOSET 


This closet is noiseless because we 
planned it to be noiseless. 
just happen that way. 
is thoroughly sanitary, 
flushes perfectly, has deep water seal 
and is made of Vitreous China, with the 
texture so compact that, even without 
the glaze, acids, etc., cannot penetrate it. 





home, you 


bathroom 






Trenton Potteries’ 


It did not 


glass do in your dining-room. 
Ask your architect or plumber 

about Trenton Potteries Vitreous 

China and Solid Porcelain. 








fixtures of Solid 
Porcelain and Vitreous China in your 
bathroom give to that room the touch 
of refinement that fine china and cut- 
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See 


Guo Thins Are Worth Repeating So We Ak You kein 


“Frankly, is there any part of 
the home more conspicuous or 
more capable of influencing its 
attractiveness than the floors?” 


The unprejudiced answer is, “Decidedly not,” 
for you can make or mar a room’s interior by its 
floor. Supposing you were renting a home and had 
the choice of two houses identical except for the 
floors. Handsome parquet floors were in one and 
ordinary every-day floors were in the other. We 
hardly think you would hesitate in your choice— 
certainly not if you knew of the many other ad- 








vantages, aside from the artistic supremacy of the 
first house. 


Refined parquetry flooring is undoubtedly the 
most handsome, artistic, sanitary, enduring and 
considered in the long run the most economical 
foundation of a room’s dress. Your own observa- 
tion substantiates this, for were you ever in a pre- 
tentious home without its hardwood floors? That 
is just it. Parquet floors have so successfully im- 
pressed their air of refinement that the home lover 
instinctively associates unreasonable prices with 
the elegance. Many a time have we found that 
misconception has prohibited the installation of 
Wood-Mosaic Floors. 


If you have any such thoughts we would like to 
dissipate them right now. We have recently issued 
a little booklet which clearly explains the many vir- 
tues of parquet floors, their every use and why 
pure horse sense convincingly argues that floors in 
every home, new or present, should be Wood-Mo- 
saic. A copy of the book may be had for the ask- 
ing. Then, if you wish, we shall be glad to give 
hy an accurate estimate of the cost of Wood- 
Mosaic floors for any part of the home. No obli- 
gation is incurred. You alone shall decide. 


May we send you a free copy of the booklet? 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
























30 Hebard St. Rochester, New York 
Saw Mill and Flooring M Sales Office and Par- 
Factory he quetry Factory 
New Albany, Indiana E72 1 Rochester. New York 
~ 44 b><O) 2 
wad ih 








FAMOUS Landscapes and Historic Scenes. Genuine 
oil paintings reproduced from nature, makes 
the Home Beautiful and Attractive. Real hand work, from 
Artist to Home, at one-half dealer’s prices. Write for 
original clhb plan, freee DUNA ART STUDIO, 138 
Zeigler St., Boston, Mass. 


A CEMENT HOUSE 


CAN BE SUCCESSFULLY PAINTED AND 
WATERPROOFED 


. 








Send for booklet in colors telling how 
THE OHIO VARNISH COMPANY 





9601 Kinsman Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THREE ROOMS 


Please give me instructions for decorating three 
rooms of a cottage. The living room is a large 
unfinished room for a grate Has a four foot 
window on the front and a smaller one on the 


side. What kind of mantel and hearth shal 
have and what shall I put t? 

I have a sectional bookcase, black leather coucl 
and four rosewood chairs with roses carved on 
the two pieces across the back and upholstered 





with hair. How shall I upholster them? Could I 
finish them in mahogany? f I have library table 
in center of room what shall I have on it? What 
kind of rug and furniture would you suggest! 
Also how should I arrange it? It is connected 


m with sliding doors 
ym and hall are sol 


now. How woul 


with the hall and dining 
The walls of the dining 
red, which I cannot 
you finish the wall of the living-room? The furni 
ture for the hall is a large den oak hall t 
with a large mirror. What other furniture wo 
you suggest? The fur and mantel in the 
dining-room is quarter-sawed oak 

I have rugs in hall and dining-room of light 
and dark tan body with Per i 












uld 








un and Oriental de 
sign of olive, old blue, dark yellow and dull re 











The window shades are dark green. What kind 
of curtains would you sug for all the win- 
dows? Shall I have fl s and woodwork 
natural or stained and what color? J. M 

We are in receipt of your letter and sketch and 
will try and help you with suggestions. With red 
paper in hall and dining-room and broad opening 
between hall and living rooms, the walls of 





living-room would better have a paper with cream 
ground with sprigs of 
is some of the red of the hall wall 


I Your mant 
should be of the wood of your room. If white 
painted wood, have the mantel the same. If | 
hardwood, so the mantel had better be. The | 





hearth and fireplace can have pressed brick 
brownish red tone, or a 
wall paper in tone. PI 
good mirror and on either 


cream tone, to match th 





ace over your mantel 


side handsome candle 





sticks. Do not crowd the mantel. Make your 
open fire your principal thing of interest in tl 
room. If you burn wood, have brass andiron 


in simple design after the Colonial patterns, 
have your candlesticks on mantel of brass. D 
not undertake to restain your rosewood chair 
They are worth while to have. 
recover them, use some of the pretty tapestry now 
in use, in soft colors. Have your table placed one 
third of the way from fireplace. On it put 
pretty mat which will not entirely cover the top 
It can be of brocade or plain color. On this hay 
a comfortable, pretty reading lamp of rattan, th 
shade lined with a soft cream tint of silk. \ 
will use books and the latest magazines on 
table. Whatever the wood 

have the same for your table. Let 
longer than wide, and at one end, 
writing desk in the room, have a handsome bl 
ter with inkstand and conveniences for writing 
letter. A case comes with tl 
paper and envelopes, and 
two comfortable chairs but not 
be of rattan stained to match your bookcases, 
cushion them with bright, pretty cretonne 
chintz matching your wall. 
of your fire and another in center of floor. Gé 
oriental ones if you can (they are selling very 
low in. New York at present). Have soft ton 


If you wish 


of your book 
the table 


if you have r 


he blotters to h 





also pen racks. Hay 





rockers. They cat 





Have a rug in fr 
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Slobe-Wernicke 


Yea tterttl @ btele) corterats 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE Book- ° 
case in the home encourages 


the whole family to reading 
habits. Its unit principle encourages library 
building as.it permits of classifications ac- 
cording to topics or authors and extra units 
can be purchased as needed at a few dollars 
each. Its beauty and utility have made this 
the Globe-Wernicke period in bookcases. 


Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are made in 
many styles and finishes to suit the color, 
scheme of differentinterior trims. Sold by| 
1500 authorized agencies. Where not rep- 
resented goods will be shipped on approval,} 
freight prepaid. 


Bookl. 3’ Shopping List—FREE 


This little book lists the works of great 
authors and gives their prices in sets. 
The list includes the low-priced popular 
sets as well as the deluxeeditions. Every 
book buyer should have a copy. Sent 
free with the Globe-Wernicke Catalogue. 


Address Dept. O. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co, - Cincinnati. 


Branch Stores—New York, 380-382 Broadway, Philadel- 
phia,1012-1014 Chestnut Street, Boston,91-93 Federal Street, 
Washingfon, 1218-1220 F Street, N. W., Chicago, 231-235 So. 
Wabash Avenue, Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Avenue, E. 
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By-Paths in Collecting 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


“By-Paths in Collecting” fills, among books of its 
kind, a place that is uniaue. To those who already 
know the highroad of the collector, these paths will be 
full of an interest that needs no comment. On readers 
who have not yet travelled the collector’s thorough- 
fare, the book will exercise a peculiar allurement; the 
byways will lead back to the highroad—by what un- 
guessed and one ways! 

Cover Design by Leon V. Solon. , 
Frontispiece by Ruth M. Hallock. 

Head and Tailpieces by Alfred Grennan. 
BDighty Inserts. Nearly 600 pages. 

Price $2.40. Postage 16 cents. 

Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may se- 
cure the book by sending one new yearly subscription 
($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. Address 


Ul 315 FOURTH AVENUE 
The House Beautiful, NEW YORK CITY 
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This will never 
happen to you 
when you install 





MEILINK’S | 
HOME SAFES | 


A Meilink Safe will give you a Safety Deposit 
Vault without its inconveniences. It affords all | 
the advantages of construction and protection of | 
an office safe, in a size to suit your home and at 
a price to suit your purse. 


Fire and Thief Proof 


It is elegantly finished and fitted with highest- 
grade lock and bolt work. Our cellular-asbestos 
composition fireproofing has proven by repeated 
tests to be the most efficient heat resister on the 
market, and enables us to include in our guaran- 
tee that the safe will be free 
from agp dampness. 


sizes $I = 


Why risk and lide Ras 
safety and certainty cost so 
little? 









Send for our 72-page 
FREE BOOKLET 


illustrating 40 safes. 


The Meilink Mfg, Se. 
1651 Oakwood Ave.,T viedo, O 





[ LEAVENS FURNITURE d 























Is distinguished from the “ordinary” by 
three predominating features: 


First—lts solid_construction, withstanding the 
most strenuous usage. 


Second—The simple artistic lines of the designs, 
conforming with ideas of the most discrim- 
inating. 

Third—Custom finishes to suit’ the individual 
taste and harmonize with the surroundings. 


No home fumished ‘with “Leavens 
made” furniture can be criticised for 
‘Jack of good taste or refinement! 

Moderate prices-prevail on our entire 
stock. Careful shipments made, insuring 
safe delivery. 


Send for full set of over 200 illustrations 




















Lb 4 | 
WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Mfrs., 32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 




























Norway Avlendidlot of trees 2 


Send for Catalog. 


The Elm City Nur Co. 
Map 1 es New Haven, Devt. L. y 3 a 











Sy U A Beautiful Illustrated Book- 
let, “‘WHERE SUN DIALS 
DIALS ARE MADE,” sent upon re- 
quest. Estimates furnished 

Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No. 3 
E. B. MEYROWITZ, 237 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


START WITH THE LARGEST STOCK that can be secured! It takes many 
years to grow many of the Trees and Shrubs that we offer. 


WE DO THE LONG WAITING—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 
give an immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES “so eamsvetena’ ra. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 








Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, London, Paris 



















See Furniture Book Brooks 
for 100 Styles of Docker 
Chairs, Settees, 

Senne No. 10 


Tables, Couches 


T — 


Retail Price 








. 
50 
Factory Price $8% $16.00 
showing 199 BROOKS MASTER-BRUILT pieces; furniture 
made of finest quarter sawed oak Marokene leather cushion. 
Height, 35 inches; width 31 inches; depth, 21 inches. Com- 
pleted and finished in color you choose. ' Then shipped in 
Sections assemb'ed in a few minutes with a screw driver. 
Any one can do it easily. Pocket the dealer's profit of 


from 25% to 75% and have furniture that will last a 
lifetime. 


FURNITURE BOOK FREE 
showing 100 BROOKS MASTER-BUILT pieces; furniture 








for every room in the house. 64 pages filled with illus- 

trations. Get this book and our offer—write today. 
BROOKS MFG. COMPANY 

1703 Sidney Street Saginaw, Mich. 











Private Water Supply Plants 
| That equal the best city service 


HE Kewanee is the original and superior air pressure water § system. It is simple, com- 
plete and durable, originated, designed and every part made in our own factory. 
Kewanee Systems are made in all sizes, any power, any capacity, ready for instant 

installation and service. The whole Kewanee System is installed out of sight according to 
studied specifications of your particular problem so that success is absolutely assured. 

The Kewanee is “the Quality that Wears vs. Trouble and Repairs.” Kewanee Systems 
are in use today in country homes, farms, public and private institutions and everywhere 
where water and fire protection are needed. 

Ask your plumber about the Kewanee System. He 
will furnish and install it. Our engineering depart- 
ment is at your service for free consultation, specifi- 
cations and estimates. 

If interested in water supply, ask for 64-page catalog “‘C.’’ 
Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, IIl. 

Chicago 





One of the Complet ae S New York City 
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The Newest and Most Successful Art Books 


Modern Etchings, Mezzotints and 
Dry-Points 


With numerous reproductions of recent notable examples. 
(Special Winter Number of THe INTERNATIONAL STUDIO.) 
ato. Cloth, $3.00 net. Postage, 35 cents. Paper, $2.50. Post- 
age, 25 cents. 

*.* In the preparation of this volume the Editor has secured 
the co-operation of the most distinguished etchers of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Holland, Sweden, Austria, and 
the United States. 


The Studio Year Book of Decorative 
Art, 1913 


The eighth issue of the Studio Year Book will appeal to all 
who are interested in the most recent developments in the 
Decorative and Applied Arts, as exemplified by the work of 
the leading architects, designers, and craftsmen. Exterior and 
interior domestic architecture will be specially dealt with. 
Upward of goo reproductions. Cloth, $3.00 net. Postage, 25 
cents. Paper, $2.50 net. Postage, 25 cents. 





Tapestries: Their Origin, History, 
and Renaissance 
By Georce LELAND H 


Large paper edition on Normandy vellum, with uncut pag 
84x11, bound simply, in boards and Japanes im, a 
boxed. Each of the,s550 copies, of v i a ffered f 
subscription, will be signed by the author, and numbere 
sequence of receipt of subscriy s. Sample 
Chapter XVI is devoted entirel 
Metropolitan Museum. $72 





Memories 
of James A. McNeill Whistler 
By THom R. Wa\ 
Of the many books on Whist! ssued s eath, few 
them suggest the real charm of this craftsma I it v 
the privilege of the author to k: the untiring stu 
and worker, rather than the brilliant figure in s ty or k 
fighter. 
With 48 illustrations, including 


sketch, seven lithographs 7) 
white. Cloth, $3.00 net 





T is the leading Art 





five dollars now, for your subscription, before you forget. 





“A MAN IS KNOWN BY THE MAGAZINE HE SUBSCRIBES FOR 


8242 THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO Vee 
“* By all odds the most beautiful magazine printed.” —N. Y. Tribune 


ine published at any price. It deals with everything from painting and 

sculpture to house decoration, architecture and landscape gardening, including the best work of 
craftsmen, pictorial photographers and art workers in every field. Every issue contains one to two 
hundred illustrations, numerous plates in full color, covering the art work of the world at large Send 
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JOHN LANE COMPANY, 








NEW YORK 














1 MADISON AVENUE © :: $3 





Assistance in Laying Out Your Grounds 


@ The House Beautiful offers its readers expert 
advice in regard to Landscape work. 

@ Let us know what your problem is and we 
will suggest a suitable plan. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


:: NEW YORK CITY 


Address 


e ‘ 
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id small figures. Have a small table in the cor- 


£ 


ner, if you like. Do not put any furniture cor- 


erways, but close to the wall. If you want a 
nch upholstered with the same goods as your 
ushions, have casters on it. It is convenient by 
he fire or window. You should have all the cur- 
ns in cream tones for the three rooms, to re- 


lieve the red. Have them reach the sill only, 


ith a two-inch hem, and drawn on small rods, 


ith opening in center of curtain so they will 
raw each way. We would make them all the 
ame for the entire lower part of house. 


TWO ROOMS 


I want your help with two rooms—one a bed- 
m on the third floor in a country house; the 
mM is 20x 20, ceiling in center 8% ft.; it slopes 
side to 6 ft.; has 3 dormer windows and 1 
uble window at end of room; all windows are 
3 ft. wide; dormers 5 ft. long, double windows 6 
; the floor is pine with a dark filler rubbed in, 
en waxed, has rag rugs—“ hit and miss” the 
eavers here call them—all colors sewed to- 
ther, woven with black chain; the furniture is 
old cherry waxed; bed, high posts; two old 
hairs, painted crzam color, with yellow roses; 
> rest of furniture, an old desk with drawers 
low, a low bookcase with diamond panes of 
lass and a dressing table, are all in old cherry; 
he room is papered in a cream yellow-striped 
aper. Do you think the room could be im- 
ved? And please help with the curtains. I 
ave thought of the old-time slat, or Venetian 
linds, as two windows have the afternoon sun. 
f I should use them, would white or green be 
e best? 
The other room is a parlor or reception room, 
15x 15%; 3 windows, 3x6; woodwork, all white; 
loor, hardwood; dark red rough tile hearth and 


around the grate; paper, side wall tan (enclose 


sample), ceiling, white; curtains, a deep cream 
Point d’esprit ; handings at side of curtains, golden 
brown; the furniture is old rcsewood, almost 
black, upholstered in a dark green satin; have a 
rug, Wilton, in tan, old blue, brown and black; 
3 pictures in brown frames, 3 in gold. The room 
is an ugly one; can change anything but the fur- 
niture; room faces west. ae a 


We do not think we could improve your bed- 
room. The cherry furniture and the yellow tones 
ire attractive together. How fortunate to have 
the chairs. We would use the slat blinds that 
draw up and down, and would get green ones, as 
hey throw the room in shadow. . 

In regard to the other room. The paper is life- 
ess. It is neither gray nor tan. For tan shade 
there should be a good deal of gold in the tone, 

id with white paint it should be lighter than 

sur sample. What we would like to do with 

ur green-covered rosewood furniture, which 
we admire very much, and the dark red hearth, 
; to repaper the room, using a pure gray, or gray 
nd white paper. The curtain drapery we would 
have of deepest old rose. It comes in silk and 
linen which cannot be told from the old brocades 
nless very closely examined. It wears and dry 
leans well. We would like to banish the rug. 

‘ould you not dispose of it and get a plain gray 
ne, or, better still, one the color of your furni- 
ture upholstery, green—a real green? Then, if 

uu have two footstools upholstered in the old 

se, and a mat of the same color on the table 
the lamp or whatever you have there, we 
hink your room would be charming. If you must 
eep the rug — well, we would put it somewhere 

‘ 
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WILSON’S OUTSIDE VENETIANS 
BLIND AND AWNING COMBINED 


For town and country houses. Very durable and artistic. 
Easily operated from inside. Admit air, exclude sun rays 
SPECIAL OUTSIDE VENETIANS 
for porches and piazzas, exclude the sun; admit the breeze 
Virtually make an 
outdoorroom. Orders 
should be placed 
NOW for Spring or 

Summer delivery. 


Write for Venetian 
Catalogue No. 2 
Jas.G. Wilson Mfg,Co. 
3,5 and7W.29th St. 
New York 
Also inside Venetians. 
Rolling Partitians, Roll- 
ing Steel Shutters, Bur- 
lar and Fireproof Steel 
urtains, Wood Block 


Floors, 





Wilson’s Porch and Piazza Blinds 











Fine Specimens 
Andromeda Send for Catalog. 

The Elm City N Co. 
Serrel Tree 2422 G2... 














HYGIENIC 


AK ALSOMINE 
nas Odor’! aUing fc “er — 


“THE SANITARY 
FEATURE, 
HILLS EVERY 
GERM -LIKE 
CREATURE* 





SEARCHING EXAMINATION by leading 
chemists has proven that Hygienic Kalsomine 
is instant death to all germ life. 


The walls of your home should be sanitary 
as well as artistic; and enough material to 
completely decorate a 12 by 14 room can be 
had for only $1.10. Hygienic Kalsomine goes 
farthest; painters can show a 20% time saving 
in its successful application; and it will not 
rub off. 


“The Home Decorator” Free 


Ask your dealer for a copy or write us. It is 
full of helps, and shows rich, artistic, restful 
shades in combinations for ceiling, side wall 
and border, in colors. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. Dept. AA. 


ADAMS & ELTING CO. 


716-T0-726 WASHINGTON BLVD- CHICAGO-US.A. 








NATCO-HOLLOW/ : TILE 
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The risk of fire that makes the home of inflammable con- 
struction a constant menace to the lives of the family, is an 
important reason why you should specify for your new home 


The home built of Natco throughout—walls, partitions, floors and roof— 
represents the best in modern residence construction. Architects build 
this kind of home for themselves. The increase in cost over perishable 
types is a mere detail when balanced against the advantages gained— 
low upkeep cost, fire safety, permanence and superior investment value. 


Tobuild your outer walls alone of Natco Hollow Tile gives you a house far more “liveable” 
than if constructed on any of the older lines, The blankets of dead air formed by the 
hollows in the blocks insulate the interior against sudden and extreme weather changes. 


Natco Hollow Tile is precisely the same material—the same company’s product—which has 
made fireproof the greatest business and public structures in the world. For over twenty 
years this company has inspired and developed Fireproof Construction. The standards it 
has created set the seal of superiority upon its product, The word “Natco” stamped on 
every block is our guarantee for your protection, 


Read up this form of construction before you go ahead with your building specifications. Drop a line for 
our 64-page handbook, ireproof Houses.’’ Contains 80 photographs of residences and other 
bry pe ans buildings where Natco has been used for exterior wall consiruction at costs between 
$4,000 and $100,000, also a few complete drawings and plans. An invaluable guide to 
the panepactive builder, Mailed anywhere for 20 cents in postage. Write for it today. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRODFING -COMPANY 


Organized 1889. Dept. K. PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, Offices in All Principal Cities 
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“Keeley 
- ‘Gs 


Des M 1 
Crab Orehari, Ky. 








For Liquor and Drug Users 


lion in the past thirty-three years, and the 


Administered by 
Institutes only. 


medical experts, at the 
For full particulars write 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a mil- 
one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of time. 
Kecley 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles St. 
Fertiand, She. Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 
Manchester, N. H. ag oe Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
% 4 


Waukesha, Wis. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Jallas, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Puebla, Mexico. 


Wii e 
Marion, Ind. London, England. 


Columbus, ‘Ohio. 


Gautemala City, Gautemala. 
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A Book of Valuable Ideas 
for Beautifying the - 


The 55c coupon below, when 
presented to your paint or hard- 
ware dealer, is good for a copy of 
our 25c Book, one 10c can of 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax and two 
10c bottles of Johnson’s Wood Dye 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
mail the coupon to us, with 25c. in 
stamps or silver, and we will furnish 
you with the book and toc. packages 
postpaid. 


The Book gives valuable help on 
home beautifying—tells how to give 
new or old woodwork, furniture and 
floors an artistic and lasting beauty. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye sHNSON & SON, RE 


is a dye, not a stain. It sinks deep 
down, bringing out the natural beauty 























of the wood. In half an hour it will 
be perfectly dry. No dust sticks, n 
streaks show. Not only beautiful bu 
lasting and easy to use. May be ap- 
plied over old worn varnish or shelley 
17 shades as fallow x 

No. 126 Light Oak ‘ Brown We red 
No. 123 Dark Oak 32 Gre 3 Wemlored 
No. 140 Early English 21 Moss Green 

No. 125 Missio mn Oak ‘ 22 Forest Green 

No. 110 Bog Oak ] 172 Flemish Oa 

No. 128 Light Mahogany 178 Brown Flemish 
No. 129 Dark Mahoga» 20 Fumed Oak 
cstmaad repend t Stleer Gray 


4V0. 127 


yee.  Johnson’s Pre pared Wax 


&S . is a soft, velvety finish for all ee floors and furniture, including 


























pianos. Can be used over all finishes. Is beautii ying and perfecting 

Good at int ing < pertecting 
za hardware |store Our book tells how to apply it over any wood, new or old. Get the 
for ee Bons’ Pre. ®, book and roc. packages from your dealer today. If he cannot supply 
pared Wax and two te XN se we will send direct, postpaid, on receipt of 25c. in stamps o1 
bee Shades No.......... e Silver. 
and NO........-. 
S) CRS Eee bs S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wisconsin 
AGGreSS.....-. 20s ceceeeeseceeseercoes ** The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
ee Te Tee ere 

(Only one set toafamily) H. B. 3 


WOLFF 


FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS OF QUALITY 
PLUMBING GOODS 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


Main Offices: Showrooms: 
601-627 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 111 N. Dearborn St. 
Denver, Colo. Omaha, Neb Dallas, Mea 
Trenton, N. J. Minneapolis, Minn Rochester, 


& 


. 
| 

















NONSENSE 


_ Baker—In five years you won't see a horse on 
the street. /Vayburn—Yes; they would be safer 
on the sidewalks.—The Causeur. 


Knicker—Do you understand mortgages? Bick. 
er—Yes; the first is for the car and the second 
is for the upkeep.—New York Sun. 


“Bindley had a queer experience in New York 
last week.” “What happened to him?” “He had 
$50 when he got away.’ —Chicago Record-Heraid. 


Stella—Are they in love? Bella—They must 
be; she listens to him describe a ball game and | 
he listens to her describe a gown.—Brooklyn Life. i 


Mrs, Datus—Is your daughter marrying well? 
Urs. Argo—M’dear, she"! never need to worry 
where the gasoline is ccming from.—New York 
Globe. 





“There is some talk of abolishing the cabi- 


net.” “What would take its place?” “They might 
let each department be conducted by some maga- 
zine.”"—Kansas City Journal. 


Urs. Exe—Is Mrs. Youngbride a good house- 
keeper? Mrs. Wye—Well, when I dropped in 
on her she was trying to make bread in a chafing | 
dish—Boston Transcript. 


“Why is it that the dog is always referred to 
as the most intelligent animal?” “Because he 
knows how to get a good living without doing 
any work,” replied the horse—New Orleans 
Picayune. 


“I suppose,” observed the tramp, bitterly, “you 
would like to have me get off the earth. But I 
can not.” “Have you tried soft soap?” asked the 
woman in the blue gingham dress, dispassionately. 
—Puck. 


“My dear, would you have time to sew a but- 
ton on for me before you go?” “I’ve told you 
before, Alfred, Jane will do it for you. Please 
remember you married a typewriter, not a sewing 
machine.”—New York World. 


“Henry, here’s a hair on your coat!” “Yes, 
dear, it’s one of yours.” “But it’s a blonde hair, 


and my hair is black.” “I know, dear, but you 
must remember I haven’t worn this coat before in 
a month.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


“Do you mean to say that such a physical wreck 
as he g ave you that black eye?” asked the magis- 
trate. “Sure, your honor, he wasn’t a physical 
Ww verk till after he gave me the black eye,” re- 
plied the complaining wife——London Telegraph. 


“There’s nothing like the roast beef of old 
England,” declared the man with the monocle. 
‘I can go bail for that, old chappie,” responded 
the Kansas City man. “We ship a good bit of it 

of Kansas City."—Washington Herald. 


illege Son—This is my room, pop. Cost $2000 
his furniture. Probably seems steep to you. 
Fy r—No:; but when you get hard up along 
about the middle of the term, don’t you sell the 
stuff to the junkman for fifty dollars. Send it 
home, and I'll give you a hundred for it—Puck. 







“Yes,” said Mr. Dustin Stax, “there are $100,- 
000 jobs waiting for young men who are compe- 
tent to fill them.” “What requirements would 
you expect?” “Well, he’d have to show that he 
was competent to establish and run as hig a 
business as mine on his own account. Ana then, 
of course, he wouldn’t need the job.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 
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The Literary Event of the Year 


Theodore Roosevelt's 


Chapters of a Possible 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The first installment will appear on the Twenty-second 
of February in The Outlook and later installments in 
the succeeding monthly magazine numbers of the year. 








OW a private citizen, after thirty 
years of continuous public service, 

Mr. Roosevelt will devote himself to 
relating in familiar and intimate fashion the 
stirring events of his first half-century of life. 
Few have had the privilege of meeting 
Mr. Roosevelt at close range. The millions 
who know him as speaker, soldier, public 
servant, will now have the opportunity to 
know him intimately. He has taken part 
in so much and has done so many things 
that what is now to be told is largely a 
matter of selection. He will relate serious 
and amusing incidents—will give sidelights 
on happenings that have interested and 


puzzled the Nation. He wili write about 
events as he has known them personally— 
as a participant. 

So much of the personal side of public 
events as may properly be made known at 
this time Mr. Roosevelt will relate in these 
papers. He will tell of the Standard Oil 
and Sugar Trust prosecutions; of the voy- 
age of the battle fleet around the world; 
of the creation of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission; of the Panama Canal; and 
of many other historical events in which 
he had so large a part. He will deal not 
only with events, but with the men who 
made the events. 


To Begin February 22 


Pe 
The Outlook , 7 C Rew xprther Bora 


New York 


Send Three Dollars for a Year’s 
Subscription—or Use the Coupon 7 





for 





A 


I 
enclose 


7 10 cents 


three 


consecutive 


The 


with the first installment 
4 of ‘Theodore Roosevelt’s 
vA Chapters of Autobiography. 


4 
4 WVame 
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P 4 Address 

















The Outlook - 287 4th Avenue - New York 





Beautiful Floors 
Are Essential to the 
Finished Home 





Ao i ea 


Unless the foo! 
new a room loses 
ness. The floor 7 
—not with a bril 
but with the rich, 
as characterized 
“Old English” fi 
asa markof re 
turies. You 


because it is made up largely of 
| 


the hard, imported waxes which 
bring out all the beauty of the wood 
grain. They make a finish that /zsvs, that 
does not become sticky, that does not show 
mars and scratches, that does not collect dust. 
Floors finished with Old English Floor Wax 
are easily kept clean and mew. 

Old English Floor Wax is more economical! than 
other waxes because these hard waxes spread 
farther and wear longer. A 60c can will do 

the floor of a large room. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE **:!::2" 


Ask for Our Free Book 

** Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care.*’ It tells about 
Finishing New Floors Kitchen, Pantry and Bathroom Floors 
Finishing Old Floors Finishing Dance Floors 
Hardwood Floors Finishing Furniture 
Pine Floors Interior Woodwork 
Cleaningand Polishing Stopping Cracks 

axed Floors Removing V arnish, etc. 


THE A. S. BOYLE Co. 
1906 West 8th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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H. B. 


THE 
A. S. BOYLE 
COMPANY 
Send BOOKLET 
and FREE Sample 
so I may try Ole 
English at home. 
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My dealer is. ....0+cccccccccccccceccccceceses 








